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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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ABSOLUE 


MINTIEAGE SPOT 
SERUM 


ee ABSOLUTE CLARITY UNIFYING CONCENTRATE 


g, hormonal fluctuations and sun exposure can 
fo age spots and an uneven skin tone. Lancome 


Worldwide Laboratories introduce a specialized t } 
erum that delivers concentrated action through a 
nique Mela-NO Complex™ and a powerful bio-network A. ») 


of wild yam, soy and sea algae. | 
RESULTS : Immediately, skin is measurably clearer, and 


more even-toned. Within 8 weeks, women noticed a AN comAl 


significant decrease in the intensity and size of age spots. 
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ABSOLUE 
ANTI-AGE SPOT 
SERUM 





Absolute Clarity 
nifying Concentrate 
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shop at lancome.com —_ZJ 
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HER PIANO WILL WOO YOUR HEART WHILE HER VOICE 


SEDUCES YOUR SOUL. 


Diana Krall’s fingers dance across the piano keyboard with delicious grace and delicate power. 
Her voice will grip your heart with its gravelly texture in one moment, and then melt it with its 
sensual smoothness the next. She creates a sound that not only satiates the most sophisticated 
jazz purists, but has broadened the aural pleasures of pop audiences around the world. Her hits tend 
to linger at the top of the charts for months, not weeks, regardless of music trends. And at award shows, 


her name is becoming a regular. Among the great divas of jazz, there is a new name: Diana Krall. 





NEW YORK 
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Cover: The living 


--oom of a Tribeca loft. 


Architecture by Sam 
Trimble, ara. Photog- 


caphy by Paul Warchol. 


See page 190. ABOVE 
» Ricut: A 1959 Astén 
"Martin DBR4 GP’s 
‘dashboard. Photogra- 
" phy by Colin Turner. 
_ See page 167. BELow 
' Ricut: Volvo’s XC70 
_ wagon. Photograph 


» courtesy VCNA, LLC. 


See page 174. 
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Special Section 


DAIMLERCHRYSLER’S TOP-SECRET 
DESIGN LAB 

At a Sprawling Italian Villa, a Team of 
Designers Is Combining Science with Style to 
Revolutionize Automotive Interiors 

Text by Mark Ginsburg 

Photography by Theo Westenberger 


‘THE DASHBOARD—AN APPRECIATION 
As the Part of a Car Most Familiar 

to Its Driver, the Dash Becomes the Face of 
the Machine Revving Below, the Symbol of Its 
Daring and Distinctive Design 

Text by David Holland 

Photography by Colin Turner 


THE SUV REDEFINED 

Today’s Sport Utility Vehicles Steer 
Clear of the Boxy Shapes of Yesterday and 
Drive into New Territory 

By Phil Patton 





THE KING OF THE STRIPERS 

Emil “Butch” Brinza Is Keeping Alive the 
Venerable Art of Automotive Pinstriping— 
One Inspired Brushstroke at a Time 

‘Text by Peter Garrison 

Photography by Richard Ross 


continued on page 
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Aotor t ura, TL and VTEC are trademarks of Honda Motor Co., Ltd. The XM name and 


adio, | luetooth is a registered trademark of Bluetooth SiG, Inc. Make an intelligent decision. Fasten your seat belt 
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ACTUALLY, IT IS ROCKET SCIENCE. You don't need a Ph.D. in propulsion to appreciate the new TL. In layman's terms, thei 


} liter | 0 Inced SUS| sion engineering ft cutting-edge nandling And can recelve 


els of X! aN lf with DVD-Audio sound, make calls with Bluetooth® hands-free technole 








a. The all-new 270-hp AcuraTL. A higher form of performance. 
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_ anxiously await their turn. 





Clouds will gather 
from everywhere 


just to get a look. 





The wind will push them aside 
for a better view. 
The sun will linger over it, while 


the moon and stars 











ransformation, 
Dne&Only Palmilla is now open. 





, Live the moment. 
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)SOnly Resorts” OneGSOnly Le TouessrOnly Royal Mirage, Dubai OneGOnly Ocean Club, Bahamas 
# ore information about One&Only Palmilla, one of a collection of the finest, most distinctive ca 4 i 
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216 Horets: Rapisson Mryako Tokyo |) epartments Mm JANUARY 2004 
The Japanese Modernist Structure Rediscovers ae oa LITICLIUS | Volume 61 Noonan 
Its Cultural Roots | Architectural Digest, 
Architecture by Minoru Yamasaki | 20 Lerrers | 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, 


: : : ; Los Angeles, CA 90048 
ry . 2 > oT 1¢ > 5 2 3 
Interior Design by Hirsch Bedner Associates is published monthly by 


Text by Michael Webb 26 CONTRIBUTORS | The Condé Nast Publications, 
’ 4 Times Square, 
New York, NY 10036. 


To find Condé Nast 





Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


28 Tue AD 100 


222 WNGATTAN REYITHMS Architectural Digest’s International Directory magazines on the 
Evocative Arrangements for Michael Femstein’s of Interior Designers and Architects World Wide Web, visit 
d Ig SOF 1 : . ¢ www.condenet.com. 


Pied-a-Terre 
Text by Stephen Drucker 
Photography by Scott Frances 


The : | | 
228 DISAPPEARING ACT ADIO () | | , 


In Napa, a Pondside House Becomes One 
with Its Setting 

Architecture by Howard J. Backen, FAIA 
Interior Design by Jacques Saint Dizier, AstD 
Text by Penelope Rowlands 

Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


WM 


| ‘To find Architectural Digest, visit 
ae | wwwarchdigest.com. 


| 240 AD Directory | : 
| A Listing of the Designers, Architects and Hotels 
Featured in This Issue 


| : 














Architect Howard J. “the proliferation of 
Backen’s minimalist so- McMansions” in Napa 
lution to what he calls Valley. See page 228. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


ELSA PERETTI*® TEARDROP PENDANT 


800 526 0649 | TIFFANY.COM 
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TELEPHONE SHOWROOMS 
FOR; FURTHER DETAILS 
BROCHURE FREE OF CHARGE 

















ACKNOWLEDGED BY MANY 
TO BE THE BEST FURNITURE 
IN THE WORLD 


MADISON AVENUE 212 570 6371 
LONG ISLAND 516 365 2885 
GREENWICH 203 629 9417 
BEVERLY HILLS 310 854 3862 

LAGUNA NIGUEL 949 831 3571 

SAN FRANCISCO 415522 1910 
SCOTTSDALE 480 421 9898 
WASHINGTON 202 314 5700 

CHICAGO 312755 1075 
COLUMBUS 614 899 9716 
BostTON 617 443 4300 
DALLAS 214 744 2100 
DENVER 303 302 0013 
SEATTLE 206 728 2211 
ATLANTA 404 869 1108 
Fort LAUDERDALE 954 920 4558 
NaPLes 239 949 3010 
RIDGEWOOD 201 251 1003 
KANSAS CiTY 913 236 7272 
COLUMBIA 803 779 0061 


PHILADELPHIA 215 561 1539 
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FOR BRITISH AND WORLDWIDI 
CLIVE CHRISTIAN SHOWROOMS VISIT: 


CLIVE:C.OM 


a4 


DEALERSHIP ENQUIRIES 


CLIVE CHRISTIAN FURNITURE COMPANY 
+44 (0)1204 702 216 
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Glacier Bay and 
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Inside Passage 


Glacier Discovery 
Alaskan Explorer 
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The mysteries of Alaska will only 
unfold at their own natural 
rhythm and pace. So we offer 
more time in Denali. More 
visits to Glacier Bay. And 
unique excursions as far as 
Canada’s Kluane National 
Park. Choose from three 
cruise itineraries and 25 
CruiseTours—a selection as vast 
as the Great Land itself. All in 
the gracious five-star manner 
of Holland America Line. 
named highest-rated premium 
cruise line by the readers of 


Travel + Leisure. 


@ Holland America Line 
CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR os 
1-877-SAIL HAL, EXT. 842 YAMA ea Lema OZa Taig MeO) 




















The set designs featured in 
the November 2003 issue of 
Architectural Digest are dis- 
tinctive and very incredible, 
to say the least. Even the 
shrewdest observer would be 


hard-pressed to find a flaw 


in these magnificent historical transfers of authen- 


ticity. Style, elegance and a touch of whimsy em- 


body these designs, and they certainly capture a 


status befitting the celebrities involved. 


CORRECTION 

We read with great pleasure the story 
on our latest stablemate: the Bentley 
Continental GT (AD Motoring, No- 
vember). While the article rightly points 
out the key figures of this true British 
Grand Tourer—six-liter, twin-turbo- 
charged 12-cylinder engine producing 
552 bhp and 479 pound-feet of torque, 
168 miles per hour top speed and zero 
to 60 in 4.7 seconds—one figure is in- 
correct. This will come as a positive 
surprise to your readers: The Bentley 
Continental GT’s price is $149,990. 
JOHN CRAWFORD 

BENTLEY Morors, INc. 

AUBURN HILLs, MICHIGAN 


FAN LETTER 

Thank you for choosing Dennis Quaid 
for the October 2003 cover. It warmed 
my heart to see his smile and his John 
Deere cap. He’s a great actor with lots 
of heart and soul. 

‘DEBBIE JANSMA 

Cayton, Missouri 
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—Joyce L. Hatcu 


Houston, lexas 


AROUND THE WORLD IN ONE ISSUE 
Your August 2003 issue on exotic homes 
around the world was a masterpiece. 
The geographic spread was well thought 
out, the properties carefully selected, 
the articles well researched and the writ- 
ing exquisite and from the heart. Reg- 
ular readers of your magazine who are 
neither citizens nor residents of Europe 
or the Americas, like me, have been 
made to feel a part of a worldwide Ar- 
chitectural Digest family. 

ANDREWS ADDY 

AccRA, GHANA 


THE WYETH PRIVATE ISLANDS 

A year ago we were privileged to be 
hosted on Allen Island by the Wyeths 
(“Betsy’s World, Part I and II,” June and 
July 2003). With a group of Wyeth 
friends and relatives, we traipsed the is- 
land from end to end. Andrew and Bet- 
sy were wonderful hosts. As your article 
pointed out, it is a spectacular place. 
Dick HANDEL 

GLASTONBURY, CONNECTICUT 




























THROUGH THE DECADES 
I was introduced to your fine magaz 
in the mid-1970s, and I have been a s 
scriber ever since. I anxiously await e 
new edition and peruse it with m 
pleasure more than once. I save all of 
issues, and many times I will pick th 
up later and enjoy them again. Th 
is only one word to describe your m 
azine: awesome. 
ALPHA TOOLEY PRICE 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


EYE ON KARIN BLAKE 
In each issue of Architectural Digest P 
received, there’s a special design t 
impacts me more than anything else. 
the September 2003 issue (Designe 
Own Homes), I was impressed wi 
Karin Blake’s farmhouse design. T 
reason is that you always expect to se 
farmhouse crowded with furniture a 
stuff to create the cozy, country styl 
But she did something so different 
her house. She used beautiful old furn 
ture and carefully selected folk art 
create spaces so crisp and fresh, th 
look very contemporary. The photogr 
phy by David O. Marlow is splendi 
also. The patina of the pieces and t 
details show so clearly that you could a 
most smell the worn wood just by loo 
ing at the pictures. 
Davin F. ENctso 

Miami, FLorIDA 


GO WEST, DENNIS QUAID 
What a handsome ranch house Denni 
Quaid has built (October). It fits th 
surrounding land like a glove and ex 
udes strength and character to mate 
the mountains of the Gallatin Rang 
‘The East-meets-West theme is sooth 
ing and balanced. Having just returne 
from a road trip through Wyomin 
Colorado and Montana to view ranche 
that date back to the turn of the 20t 
century, I can attest to the fact that Mr 
Quaid’s house succeeds in its quest t 
evoke the Old West. Thank you for th 
stunning photographs. They truly cap 
ture the feel of the place. 
MiscHa LEENDERTSEN 
KercuuM, IbAHo 

continued on page 22 
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The QX56. Infiniti’s full-size SUV. Arriving March 2004. Contemporary style has 
ENZcl mM oLecUm Ag] iB-9 80s (Le Matta h-t- 1 Pe) oy (el OLUET ETS M er M Tag been this contemporary 
d stylish. To surround yourself with more reasons to love the QX56, visit Infiniti.com. 
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Exclusive dealerships available. 





To order our 184 page kitchen book, please 


send $22.00 to: 


Poggenpohl U.S., Inc 


145 U.S. Hwy 46W, Suite 200, 


Wayne, NJ 07470. Dept. SS. 


Phone: 1-800-987-0553 or 973-812-8900 X 16 


FAX: 973-812-9320 


www.poggenpohl-usa.com 


poggen 
pohl: 


110 YEARS 

















Poggenpohl Studios: 
Asbury Park, NJ 
Atlanta, GA 

Boston, MA 

Charlotte, NC 

Chevy Chase, MD 
Chicago, IL 

Dania Beach, FL 
Detroit, MI 
Georgetown, DC 
Honolulu, Hl 

Los Angeles, CA 

Maui, HI 

Naples, FL 

New York City Downtown 
New York City Midtown 
Paramus, NJ 
Portsmouth, NH 
Sacramento, CA 

San Diego, CA 

San Francisco, CA 
San Juan, PR 
Sarasota, FL 
Scottsdale, AZ 
Westport, CT 


732-897-0900 
404-816-7275 
617-236-5253 
704-331-9690 
301-657-8616 
312-755-9023 
954-923-2688 
248-624-7300 
202-342-9111 
808-524-6656 
310-289-4901 
808-873-6360 
239-263-4699 
212-228-3334 
212-355-3666 
201-587-9090 
603-433-9918 
916-387-1717 
619-239-0113 
415-865-0443 
787-473-3580 
941-366-9216 
480-424-7900 
208-227-1723 








Letters 


continued from page 20 

THE LANGE FOUNDATION 

I would like to thank Architectural Digest 
for featuring the Lange Foundation in 
the December 2003 issue (“Great De- 
sign Under $100”). Hopefully, it will en- 
courage your readers to visit their 
local animal shelters to rescue an im- 
pounded pet. The Lange Foundation 
has a Gift of Life program for those 
looking for a unique gift for the holi- 


| day season and throughout the year. 


_ sonalized letter 


For a tax-deductible donation of $50, 
the donor’s honoree will receive a per- 
of acknowledgment 
and a photo of one of our rescued 
pets. For more information, readers 
may call 310-472-7727. 

GILLIAN LANGE 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


A JOURNEY WITHIN A MAGAZINE 
Having lived all of my life in northern 


_ Alabama and having traveled limitedly, 


I use your magazine as my window on 
the world. Every issue is filled with 


| wonderful places Id like to see, gor- 


geous houses I'd like to visit and inter- 


| esting people I'd like to meet. Architec- 


| what higher 


tural Digest allows me to do that. Of 
calling can a magazine 


| boast than to send out dreams every 





month to its subscribers? 
JANE WILCOXSON 
HarTseE_Le, ALABAMA 


RESTORATION ON DISPLAY 

Your piece about the Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, home of Earl A. Powell III and his 
wife, Nancy (“A Federal Project,” Octo- 


ber), interested me a great deal. Asa for- 


mer resident of Washington and one of 
many who have long admired this his- 
toric home, I was delighted to glimpse 
its elegantly restored interiors. 

SUSAN BARRON 

Essex, CONNECTICUT 


EYE ON PENNY DRUE BAIRD 

I just read the October issue, and I love 
what Penny Drue Baird did with Can- 
dice and Steven Stark’s New Jersey 
home (“The Accent Is French”). I look 
forward to seeing more of her work. I 
have been following her career, and 
I love the direction she is moving in. 
LYN SEGAL 


ASPEN, COLORADO 
































PRINCESS MARGARET’S MUSTIQUE 
Your October issue is fabulous. I e 
pecially enjoyed the delightful featua 
about the refurbishing of Les Joli} 
Eaux, Princess Margaret’s former ré | 
treat on Mustique. After reading it, 
could hardly wait to pull from my sh 
your first story about the island hidé 
away (Architectural Digest Visits, Octq” 
ber 1979) and compare the origing) 
dwelling with the newly renovated on 
So, once again my 26-year subscriptio 
has paid off. I cherish each of the 300 
plus back issues, and I wouldn’t pai 
with a single one of them. My husban 
questioned my sanity for “hanging o 
to all those old magazines” until I aske 
if he would like to donate some of hi 
old tools to a local charity. His ve 
quick and equally adamant respons 
was, “I never get rid of my tools!” Touché 
ELIZABETH HAYTER PEMBLE 
LEESBURG, FLORIDA 


RESPONDING TO PAIGE RENSE 
Bravo for your editor’s letter of 
whether one has to “know someone” t¢ 
get a business or home in your glam 
orous publication (August). As a publi 
relations firm owner who does no 
know you or your writers well, I can at 
test to the veracity of the column. Con 
gratulations on operating with integrity 
and presenting the best of the bes 
which my firm enjoys also presenting 
to your staff. 
KELLY BoyD 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

continued on page 2 
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Amdega Conservatories, handmade in England 
since 1874 from the finest timber and glass 


Amdega and Machin design offices throughout the 
USA and Canada. Please call 1-800-449-7348 
WWWw.amdaega.com 


All other countries call +44 1325 468522 





AM DEGA 


ESTABLISHED 1874 





YDONSTONE 


__-Fine landscape ornaments and 
architectural cast stonework 
Haddonstone is renowned for classic cast stone 


designs ranging from urns, fountains and 
statuary to balustrading, columns and porticos. 


Haddonstone - the only constraint 


is your imagination. 


Contact us for a copy of 


The Haddonstone Collection ($15) 
richly illustrated in 172 pages. 


Haddonstone (USA) Ltd, 


ai } 201 Heller Place, Bellmawr, NJ 08031 
~—~“felephone: 856 931 7011 Fax: 856 931 0040 
_\ www.haddonstone.com info@haddonstone.com 


Offices also in: California * Colorado 


Available through the trade 
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“Andrew and Betsy Wyetf 

were wonderful hosts. Ag 

your article pointed out, i 
Is a spectacular place.” 


























WESTERN PHILOSOPHY ' 
I’ve had a minicrush on Dennis Quai 
for years, and, being a former southerff 
Alberta girl, I had to write to tell yo 
magazine how delighted I am to see Mi 
Quaid’s home beautifully photographe 
and written about in the October issu 

The landscape of Montana is one I’rp 
familiar with and can appreciate, afte 

growing up just north of the Can 

ada-U.S. border. Frank Cikan’s stone 
and-wood architectural design of Mi 
Quaid’s ranch house fit perfectly with} 
in the rugged setting of Montana. Th 
interior details and furnishings comyy 
plement the geography and westerg 
lifestyle so well, it almost makes mf 
homesick for Big Sky Country. What? 
even greater is the observatory. It oul 
be intriguing to see the outbuildings 
where, I suspect, Mr. Quaid keeps the 
snowplow and sleds, as I know firsthand 
what the winters are like., 


| 
| 






LORRAINE Y. LOVE 
VicroriA, British COLUMBIA, CANADA 





COVER LETTER 

‘The October issue has the best cove 
ever—a great-looking guy with fivé 
happy animals. Every time I look a 
it, I smile. 

SHERRY YOUNG DEATON 

STONE MOUNTAIN, GEORGIA 


DOG DAYS 
I’ve always loved Dennis Quaid, bu 
when I saw him on your cover with tw 
border terriers (quite a rare breed), 
knew he had excellent taste. 
SHARON KELLEY 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


‘The editors invite your comments, 
suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
6300 Wilshire Boulevard, 

Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 








| said (yelled}), 


mou) | LOVE JHOSE..... 


-ann sacks 











id about a company in England, founded in 1901, whose plumbing systems in front of me. Just as | was making my apologies, a tattered 
(a timeless style and a reputation for quality. | was eager to old brochure from 1925 fell from his briefcase. From across the 
(9 the breadth of our plumbing collection so | phoned the director seating area, | saw primitive drawings of what appeared to be very 
(we agreed to meet in the Paris airport where | was passing simple faucets. | said (yelled!), “But | love those. Can! have those?’ It 
' gh. After a bit of confusion and terminal switching,he appeared, happened the molds for our precious Tate had just been scheduled 
i2ned by massive amounts of solid brass traditional English for the graveyard the previous week. It was fate that we intervened 
i try. Guilt waved over me as | suddenly realized that | was looking when we did. The molds were instead refurbished and the Tate is 
/omething more unique than the Victorian shower and bath now one of my favorite designs in the Ann Sacks plumbing collection. 


) 969 5217 tile stone plumbing : fl N N 5 f C f 5 
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Every few years since 1990, Architectural Digest has presented 
the AD 100, our list of the top architects and interior designers 


PPE 2 


whose work we’ve featured in our pages. As a tool for readers 
considering whether to commission the services of a designer, 
it’s especially useful. But we like to think of the AD 100 as 





| something more than that. To us, each list also serves as a 
I kind of historical document, denoting the very best designers and architects work- 
ing throughout the world at a given time. As such, the AD 100 can be read from 
it beginning to end as a story whose subject is excellence in contemporary design 
—a story that’s no less unified or comprehensive for being broken down into 
100 small, strikingly different chapters. Fifty years from now, when design devotees 
are wondering exactly which figures constituted the pantheon of early-21st-cen- 

tury architecture and interior design, this year’s list will be of immeasurable help. 








‘the wall and capture it.” Warchol’s work 


For now, though, it’s all yours. 


SALLY QUINN (‘A Jewel in George- 
town,” page 182). “ve always been 
in love with the house, since I first 
came to Washington, D.C., as a 
child,” writer Sally Quinn says of 
Eden and Gerald Rafshoon’s 1810 
Federal residence in Georgetown. 
“A childhood friend of mine lived 
there, so I practically grew up in 
that house. It’s always been my fa- 
vorite, and it’s just magical to me. 
I even looked into buying it when 
the time came for me to buy my 
own house, but it wasn’t for sale,” 
she says. “Years later Eden Raf- 
shoon called and said it was on the market and asked if I’d ever been in 
it. I said, ‘Buy it!’ and she did without hesitation. I’ve had the pleasure 
of watching her decorate it. It had become a bit run-down, and she’s 


been able to return it to its original beauty.” 


PAUL WARCHOL (“Escape from New 
York,” page 190). “A minimalist space is 
probably the hardest kind of project an 
architect can do,” photographer Paul 
Warchol says of a business executive’s 
extremely pared-down New York pent- 
house. “The same goes for the photogra- 
phy—you can’t just move pillows around 
to get the shot right. You have to wait 


until that beam of light comes across 





has appeared in more than 12 books. 


26 


















Pai ge Rense, Editor-in-Chief 





DEBORAH TURBEVILLE (“Deba 
rah Turbeville in Russia,” pag 
198). The renowned photogra 
pher traveled to Russia’s O 
tankino Palace and returne 
with an outpouring of obse 
vations. “When I was wor 
ing there, I was reminded o 
Satyajit Ray’s beautiful film 7) 
Music Room, and I think I pho 
tographed with that in mind. I could almost see the chandeliers sway 
ing in the storm and hear the music playing within the mirror 
spaces,” Turbeville says. “Its beauty endures—to ever complete i 
would destroy it. It is a work in progress...a hidden jewel.” 


MARK GINSBURG (“Motoring: Daimler- 
Chrysler’s Top-Secret Design Lab,” page 
160). “Automobiles are my passion,” 
says writer Mark Ginsburg. Which is a 
good thing, considering the subject he 
was asked to tackle this month: the lit- 
eral ins and outs of automotive design 
at DaimlerChrysler Advanced Design 
Italia, housed in an 18th-century villa. 
“Automotive interior design is becom- 
ing more important than exterior de- 
sign,” he asserts. “This is a major shift 
from how it’s been; and the design stu- 





dio is an acknowledgment of this phe- 
nomenon. A car is not just for transportation now—it has to be 
a living room, an office and a theater as well.” Ginsburg is a forme 
contributing editor for Vanity Fair. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


‘THe AD 100 REPRESENTS OUR 
selection of the top 100 architects and interi- 
or designers whose work has been featured in 
Architectural Digest over the past several 


years. This special section, which last appeared 


in the fanuary 2002 issue, gives readers a 


International Directory of Interior Designers and Architects 


ADIOO 


chance to explore a richly varied landscape of 
styles; it also offers personal profiles of the 


figures behind the work, shedding light on 


their individual approaches and philosophies. 
We hope youll find it a useful guide as well 


as an inspiring survey of the very best. 


Marco Atpaco ¢ CHartes ALLEM ¢ Marc Appteton Penny Drue Barrp 
Javier Barsa + Joun Barman + Barpara Barry ¢ José E. Soris Berancourr + Karin Brake 
SamueEt Borero # Georrrey BrapFieLp ¢ Bray-ScHAIBLE # [HOmAS Britr 
Brown:Davis ¢ AntHony P. Browne ¢ Mario Buatra ¢ Marc Cuarsonnet ¢ JoHN CorrreLy 
Savin Covére ¢ Erissa Curtman ¢ Watrace E. Cunnincuam ¢ JoANNE DE GuarDIOLA 
Rosertr Denninc # Davin Easton ¢ Mica Errecun + THomas Freminc # Frank Genry 
Peter L. Gruck ¢ Marierre Himes Gomez ¢ ALEXANDER Gortin  MicHaet Graves 


Bruce Grecca Frank Gritt ¢ GranamM Gunp # GwatHMEy SIEGEL # VictoriA HAGAN 





| Avexa Hampton Hariri & Hariri ¢ NicHoras Hastam ¢ THap Hayes ¢ Henprrx/ALLarDyCcE 
Wiriram Hopains ¢ Kerry Hopren # Laura Hunt # Terry Hunziker 
Ike KurcermMan Barktey #¢ Kazuurro Isai ¢ Hucu Newe tr Jacossen + Greco Jordan 
Rosert Kime ¢ Naomi Lerr # SAtty Sirkin Lewis ¢ Donna Livincston 
Lonpvon Boone # SuzANNE Lovett ¢ Ron Mann # Marc-MicuHaets ¢ Perer Marino 
Marcaret McCurry ¢ Ricuarp Meter ¢ Katruy Merritt ¢ Davin Muinaric 
Juan Pasto Motyneux ¢ Juan Montoya ¢ Moore Rusre Yupert ¢ SANDRA NuNNERLEY 
THomas Pueasant ¢ Campion A. Pratr ¢ Avex PéssENBACHER # JENNIFER Post 
Bart Prince ¢ Jaguetin T. Ropertrson ¢ Harry ScHNAPER # LinpDA SEARL 
ANNABELLE SELLDORE  Roperick N. SHADE ¢ STEPHEN SHADLEY ¢ ANDREW SHEINMAN 
Suetton, Minpvet ¢ SHorpE Reno Wuarton ¢ Marjorie SHUSHAN # SILLS HuniFORD 
Micuaer S. Smirn ¢ Scott Snyper ¢ Joun Sreranipis ¢ Rosert A. M. STERN 
Wiriiam W. Stusss ¢ Rose Tartow # STANLEY [1GERMAN # Epwarp TuTTLe ¢ CARLETON VARNEY 
Axe Vervoorpt ¢ Granam Viney + Jack Lioner Warner # Axrra WatanaBe + Matruew Waite 


Paut Vincent WIsEMAN # Craic Wricut # Larry Yaw ¢ Carros ZAPATA 
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Marco Aldaco 


Paseo de la Canada 3872 
Guadalajara, Jalisco 45129, Mexico 
52-33-3642-2959 

Fax: 52-33-3642-6664 


W: consider architecture 
one of the beautiful arts, 
just as the Greeks did. That is 
why each of the designs we 
make must be a beautiful cre- 
ation,” says Marco Aldaco. The architect began drawing 
at age 10 and was encouraged by his teachers to pursue 
the arts. Now, when his three-person Guadalajara staff 
does a house, they design the lighting and furniture, and 
he often creates the sculptures and paintings himself. “All 
is done with our own hands. We believe that the compo- 
sitions are not generated by capricious ideas but take 
into account logic, the construction method, the geo- 
graphic and physical elements and the traditions of the 
town where the house is built,” he explains. Currently on 
Aldaco’s plate are homes in Careyes and Acapulco and 
one on Providenciales, in the Turks and Caicos Islands. 
Taking his cues from the beach locales, Aldaco will em- 
ploy open layouts that bring together gardens and palapa- 
roofed living spaces, for a sense of unity between the two. 


Charles Allem 
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JANUARY 194 


10390 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90025 
310-286-9605 

Fax: 310-286-9664 


SES ZateSit. 

New York, NY 10003 
212-702-8831 

Fax: 212-253-9833 


peo to draw my design philosophy from organi 
design as well as art and history,” Charles Allem com 
ments. Allem, who got his start as a teenager by helping 
David Hicks work on his family’s home in South Africa 
admits to a fascination with the civilizations of ancien 
Rome, Greece, China and Egypt. Now in charge of of 
fices in Los Angeles and New York, Allem eschews label 
driven design. If he could, he says, he would “edit th¢ 
quantity and quality of brand names that have saturate¢ 
the market with a ‘do-it-yourself’ mentality.” At the mo 
ment his attention is on “two really delicious projects” 
a large compound in Hawaii and a Manhattan penthouse 
The latter will have 18-foot bronzed French doors an 
limestone walls. “A lot of architecture is coming into play 
in my interiors,” Allem says. “It’s not just about design.” 
continued on page 3 








Marc Appleton 


1556 17th St. 

Santa Monica, CA 90404 
310-828-0430 

Fax: 310-828-0631 


921 De La Vina St. 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
805-965-0304 

Fax: 805-560-6815 





or Marc Appleton, the traditional is radical. The 
Yale School of Architecture graduate, who worked 
with Frank Gehry before striking out on his own in 1976, 
believes that his gutsiest move, 
fluenced by modernism, may have been returning to 


“in an era still heavily in- 
classical influences.” He also advocates a return to small- 
er buildings. “I think the McMansion syndrome is wear- 
ing thin with many people,” 
West Coast style owes 
George Washington Smith, Gordon Kaufman, Wallace 
Neff and Paul R. Williams. “These are all architects who 
were very rich in their reference to architectural history 
in ways that became, I think, typically 
says. Appleton’s current projects include a Santa Barbara 
equestrian estate and two houses in Carmel Valley. 


he comments. Appleton’s 
a debt to role models such as 


California,” he 





Penny Drue Baird 
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Dessins 

787 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10021 
212-288-3600 

Fax: 212-288-0440 


Pa Drue Baird was 
getting her doctor- 
ate in child psychology 
when she began to deco- 
rate friends’ rooms. This avocation led to an une 
pected career change, and before long Baird had en 
rolled in the New York School of Interior Desig 
and launched her own firm, Dessins. Today, at th 
head of an eight-person staff, she focuses on “de 
signing unique spaces for unique people.” She alsg 
creates bronze tables and floor lamps in collabora 
tion with sculptor Jed Novatt. Baird isn’t afraid. te 
be bold: She once shingled the interior walls of 
breakfast room, and she gave a dining room a glas 
floor that revealed the wine cellar beneath. He 
work is shaped by her travels and by classical ar 
chitecture. “I was also influenced as a young girl by 
Barbara D’Arcy’s Bloomingdale’s Book of Home Deco 
rating, which was the heart of creativity in its time. 

continued on page 3+ 
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Javier Barba 
a Estudio B.C. Architects 
Plaza Eguilaz 10 
08017 Barcelona 
34-93-204-4206 
Fax: 34-93-204-2697 


Es Barba hadn’t followed 
in the footsteps of his father 





and grandfather and become an 
architect, he might have been a 
psychologist. “An architect must work with people’s spirits,” 
he says. “It is fundamental to listen to a client and inter- 
pret his needs, and the creation of a person’s living space 
can have a very positive effect on his life.” With his nine- 
person Barcelona staff, Barba takes inspiration from “work- 
ing internationally, learning about different architectural 
vernaculars, different ways of working with materials.” 
He explains, “The way stone is worked with on Mykonos 
is completely different from the way it is worked in 
California.” His concerns are not only geographic but 
ecological. “I don’t think the next big thing will be a 
fashionable statement. I believe and hope that architec- 
ture will develop toward more self-sufficient buildings, 
made with environmentally friendly materials.” For Bar- 
ba himself, the next big thing is a Spanish winery project. 
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500 Park Ave. 
New York, NY 10022 
212-838-9443 

Fax: 212-838-4028 


eee his 
mother, interior de- 
signer Marion Barman, to 
her many “secret sources” 
in downtown New York, 
young John Barman became enamored of t 
world of design. Under his mother’s tutelage, 
came to admire midcentury interior designer Pa 
McCobb and the furniture company Dunbar a 
later honed his own taste, finding inspiration 
the 1960s and ’70s and the designs of Gio Po 
and David Hicks. ‘Today, aided by a staff of seve 
Barman is bringing his design philosophy: 4 
“modern contemporary, mixed with luxe and qua 
ity, always with comfort in mind” to a new line q 
brightly hued shag carpets. “Color is much mot 
saturated in the marketplace, from pastels to v 
brant tones, and I continue to use color in my re§ 
idential projects,” says Barman, who designed 
New York apartment for musician Wynton Marsali 

continued on page 3 
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LIKE NO OTHER 


Vhether (ts a palatial master suite or something a little more rustic, the Sony 26" LCD WEGA" TV can turn any bedroom into a palace. 
ll starts with the picture. Sony's CineMotion® Reverse 3:2 Pull-Down delivers a smooth moving image that's practically 
distinguishable from film. And Digital Reality Creation® circuitry lets you watch DVD or satellite content at near-HD quality. Plus, the 
+ sony LCD WEGA TV mounts beautifully onto any wall. Provided, of course, you have a wall to begin with. The Sony line of flat panel 
Nslevisions. Available in 10 sizes from 15" to 61" Discover a special offer and download an in-depth brochure at www.flatpanel.sony.com. 
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Barbara Barry 


310-276-9977 
Fax: 310-276-9876 





Bo Barry claims one of 
the driving forces behind 
her success is a need to “create a 
calm haven in a stressful world.” 
In the 17 years since founding 
her practice in her native California, she has covered 
much ground: Her projects have ranged from design- 





ing residences for high-profile clients Michael Ovitz and 


: 
H 
. 
Eli Broad to creating commercial spaces (Manhattan’s 
Brooks Brothers flagship store and The Savoy Grill in 
London) to her latest incarnation as a product designer, 
which has led to fabrics, furniture and rugs. Her interi- 
ors, with their clear lines, are reminiscent of 1940s de- 
i sign, which she admits a fondness for, but her work also 
ft displays a decidedly international influence: “What the 
\ future holds for design is the idea of living for ourselves, 


| 

| instead of for others, casually and elegantly, as the Euro- 
peans have always done.” She continues to develop proj- 
ects for The Savoy Group and is decorating residences 


in Vancouver, Jackson Hole, Malibu and Hawaii. 5 
DECEMBER 
















José E. Solis Betancourt 
| Washington, DC 20009 


202-659-8734 
Fax: 202-659-0035 


INE one wants to eat stale 
cake, regardless of the 
beautiful icing,” remarks inte- 
rior designer José E. Solis Be- 
tancourt. “I want my clients to 
walk into a room and appreciate its beauty—even wi 
out furnishings. During a renovation I am most co 
cerned with the interior architecture: ceiling, floor 
doors and windows,” he says. Solis Betancourt holds fa 
to the idea that interiors must respect the tone 

the buildings they inhabit. After receiving a degree 

architecture from Cornell, he worked on interiors 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. Then, following a sti 
with John Saladino, he struck out on his own in 198 
Solis Betancourt applies his background in architectu 
to the design of everything from “a window treatment 
a throw pillow.” His lifelong passion for painting a 
drawing is particularly useful in presenting his ide 
to clients. He also custom-designs furniture and has 
line of light fixtures. 
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| looks as though it ce 
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arin Blake 


49A Malibu Colony 
Malibu, CA 90265 
310-456-8010 

Fax: 310-456-1093 


fter friends saw the work 

Karin Blake had done on 
her own home, they enlisted 
her help, and through word of 
mouth, her business was born. 
that was 30 years ago,” she remembers. Blake credits 
e Shakers with inspiring her: “They found transcen- 
nee in the natural elegance of simple construction.” 
early, she shares this philosophy. Punctuated by “un- 
etentious furnishings” and folk art, her interiors cele- 
ate a “less of everything” approach. Educated at a 
ogressive Quaker school in the East and reared in a 
ily that revered antiques, Blake employs a certain 
bdued sensibility in her interiors that meshes with the 
white on white” aesthetics of California, where she now 
es. Although she accepts only 10 projects a year, Blake is 
psigning numerous residences on Nantucket, and in 
.e Los Angeles area, she is working on a ranch house in 
ve San Fernando Valley, a Shingle Style beach house 
| Malibu and a residence in Brentwood. 
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309 East 52nd St. 
New York, NY 10022 
212-935-5155 

Fax: 212-832-0714 


guess you could call it 

kismet,” Samuel Botero says, 
recalling the day a student 
from Pratt Institute visited his 
high school. “He showed us his 
portfolio, which aroused my interest in this field. If I had 
stayed home that day, I might have been an out-of-work 
actor today.” Rejecting the stage, Botero was awarded a 
scholarship to Pratt. In 1974 he opened his own firm in 
New York. Bemoaning the “I want it round yet square, 
black yet white, serious but humorous, short but long” 
syndrome, the Colombian-born Botero lauds “decisive- 
ness, an open mind and an adventurous spirit” in his 
clients. His current projects include a town house reno- 
vation in New York, a ski chalet in Colorado and a con- 
temporary residence in northern Mexico. The stage still 
beckons, however. When asked what he would have 
done with his life if he had missed school on that fateful day, 
he replies, “Anything that would have gotten me an Oscar.” 


continued on page 46 
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Geottrev Bradfield 
a i : 105 E. 63rd St. 
: Fax: 212-688-1571 


ccording to Geoffrey Brad- 

field, working with him is 
not for the faint of heart. “I like 
to challenge my clients and take 
them beyond where they ordi- 
narily go,” he says. Always knowing what he wanted to 
do, Bradfield began working as a young man with an in- 
ternational clientele from his home base of Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. From there he emigrated to New 
York, where he joined McMillen Inc. and eventually be- 
came partners with the late Jay Spectre. Remembers 
Bradfield: “When we were working on the Sky Lobby in 
the AT&T building, Jay and I were having lunch with 
Philip Johnson at The Four Seasons. I asked him what 
advice he could give a young designer. He replied with- 
out skipping a beat, ‘Get the job.’ His enthusiasm had a big 
impact on me.” Bradfield has no problem getting the job, 
as he is simultaneously involved in 16 different projects, 
including an “embassy-scale” conversion in London and 
a 30,000-square-foot residence in Columbus, Ohio. 


Bray-Schaible 








212-982-8444 (Robert Bray) 
212-675-4340 (Michael Schaible) 
917-972-7782 

(Mitchell Turnbough) 


WE don’t labor over de- 
sign philosophies any- 
more,” says Robert Bray (left). 
“Our goals used to be lofty and 
less practical. Now we remem- 
ber to include a place for the resident to sit down 
Though they recently dissolved their firm, which w) 
founded by Bray and partner Michael Schaible (right) 

years ago (Mitchell Turnbough, center, joined them | 
1988), the designers share a similar outlook. “Clien) 
should be open and excited about design and hone} 
about what they want,” Schaible says. For his part, Tur 
bough is attuned to the future: “It’s becoming acceptab 
for everyone—especially men—to have good taste a 






( 













luxury in their lives,” he says. They are currently finish, 
ing up a Connecticut house once owned by Charles Linc 
bergh and have completed an apartment in the Dakot 
that Bray describes as “defined by antiques and color 
Bray and Schaible plan to consult as well as desigt 
‘Turnbough will focus on interior and jewelry design. 

continued on page 4 
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136 E. 57th St 

New York, NY 10022 
212-752-9870 

Fax: 212-888-8735 


homas Britt’s child- 

hood was a busy 
one, what with redoing 
both his parents’ and 
grandparents’ residenc- 
es and, in his spare time, “looking at houses, going 
to antiques dealers and flipping through maga- 
zines.” He eventually left his hometown of Kansas 
City, Missouri, for New York, where he attended 
Parsons School of Design and discovered the work 
of such luminaries as Georges Geffroy, Charles de 
Beistegui, Tony Duquette and Billy Baldwin, all of 
whom he identifies as influences. Britt continues 
to emphasize classicism in his interiors, though 
he’s not opposed to “knocking out second-floor 
rooms to form volumes of space and creating a 
sense of spareness against a background of exu- 
berant color.” His ideal client has “taste or the 
readiness to learn, style or at least a sense of it, and 
the money to do it right.” 
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1 Persimmon Ct. 
Bethesda, MD 20817 
301-320-9187 

Fax: 301-320-9188 


hen describing the per- 
fect client, Todd Davis 
(left) cites the importance of 
“a willingness to explore and 
grow, a commitment and de- 












termination to reach a goal and an understanding th 
great design can enrich one’s life.” In fact, it was thes 
same qualities that led Davis and his partner, Robe 
Brown, to leave careers in business and found Brow 
Davis Interiors in 1994. After they had completed a var 
ety of high-profile traditional projects in Washingto 
D.C., their openness to innovative design drew them 
Miami Beach, where they are renovating a modern hous 
that once appeared in Miami Vice. The pair also maintai 
an office in Maryland, where current projects include 
historic country club with grand public spaces. Turnin 
to the future, they anticipate “a honing of sophistica 


tion,” says Brown. “Through mass media, design ideg 
have become accessible to everyone. Our role is to r 





fine, define, edit and purify all the elements.” 
continued on page 5) 
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( Be style and com- 
fort with histori- 
cal undertones,” is how 


Anthony P. Browne de- 
scribes the hallmarks of 


— 


Anthony P. Browne 
| 








———--___- -—____ _—— 


his designs. A native of Great Britain who calls 
. Washington, D.C., home, Browne says he was “born 
to the profession.” After serving as tour manager 
for the Bee Gees for a time, Browne found his true 

calling in decorating and began taking on jobs with 

Colefax & Fowler before starting his own firm. He 
once outfitted a room with a faux-tortoiseshell 

ceiling that was so authentic-looking, he received 

letters “complaining of my cruelty to tortoises!” 
He’s noticed a “growing sophistication of the gen- 
eral public” and is thrilled when his clients are 


“nice and love the process of designing their 
homes.” Browne is completing a house near Santa 
Barbara, California, for Oprah Winfrey, for whom 
he has already designed a farmhouse in Indiana. 


Mario Bua 





120 E. 80th St. 
New York, NY 10021 
212-988-6311 
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hen it comes 

interiors, Ma 
Buatta’s first priority 1 
livable look. “I hope 
the future there will 
more of a sense of h 
tory in design and less styling resembling an ecle 
tic antiques shop, where it looks like no one live 
he says. “Designers must distinguish themsel 
as professionals rather than just ‘decorator sho 
pers.’” He studied architecture early on but soq 
decided he favored interior design. Buatta nat 
Nancy Lancaster, John Fowler and his Parso 
professor Stanley Barrows as influences, and | 
appreciates clients who are “sympathetic, realist 
and confident in my judgment.” Having pre 
ously done residences for the likes of Barba 
Walters and Mariah Carey, the Prince of Chint 
as he’s affectionately known, is now busy at wo 
on a chateau in California and a 1920s clapboa 
house on Long Island. 
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Marc Charbonnet 
Mm ~~ «da ]SOMECA Productions 

i 222,ES 46th st 

New York, NY 10017 
212-687-1333 

Fax: 212-983-1361 


\ on before his formal en- 
trée into the profession of 


interior design, Marc Char- 





bonnet had an instinct for dec- 
orating. “My mother’s home had been done, and I wasn’t 
as impressed with the decorator’s results as I was with his 
selection of accessories,” he recalls. “I changed things 
around after he left and was scolded—‘Bad child... but 
good work!’” Charbonnet later left his native New Or- 
leans for New York, where he worked with Peter Marino 
before starting his own firm in 1991. His mixture of pe- 
riod furniture with accessories of his own design results 
in rooms with classic appeal, attracting clients such as 
Michael J. Fox and ‘Tracy Pollan. “he spaces where we 
live, eat and sleep play a tremendous part in our moods. 
It’s a gift to be able to make spaces that will reflect posi- 
tively for a client.” Current projects include an Edwar- 
dian-style estate on Long Island and a penthouse in New 
York overlooking the Hudson. 
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9200 Sunset Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
310-247-1355 

Fax: 310-247-1358 


love working with cli- 
ents who give you the 
freedom to express your- 
self, who stand back and 
allow you to create the 
total picture,” says John Cottrell. It’s no wondé 
The designer’s comfortable, understated interioj§ 
showcase a talent for combining what he says al§ 
“wonderful colors and unusual pieces from diffe 
ent periods” with rich, textured fabrics. And thoug 
he draws on 18th-century style, Cottrell is mindff 
of new trends. “We went through a period whet 
people wanted many things in decoration. No 
they want simplicity,” he says, “so I trim the exces 
I produce clean lines for transitional spaces.” Co 
trell’s eclectic design philosophy attracts widé 
ranging commissions. He is designing eight bu | 
galows at the Four Seasons resort in Kona, Hawa 
as well as a Mediterranean-style residence in Rane 
Santa Fe, California, and a house in Palm Springs 
continued on page 
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07020 Porto Cervo, Italy 
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Fe Savin Couélle, an = 
important aspect of [i 
design is building bridges §j 
—figuratively and, for | 
one early project, literal- 
f}) “In 1956 I helped devise a bridge for a village in 
Ji) pain so that the locals could avoid long routes to 
wn,” he remembers. “Because of the way I set up 
¢ system of construction, the villagers were able 
build it themselves.” A love of design and a life 
building have come naturally to Couélle, who 
ew up ina family of architects and studied at the 
sole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. His sculptural style, 
nich incorporates natural materials and forms, 
1courages a seamless flow between structures 
d their surrounding landscape. He has worked 
tensively on the Costa Smeralda on Sardinia but 
‘cepts commissions worldwide. These include a 
sw hotel on the Italian side of the Matterhorn as __ | 


cs 



















ell as a chalet in the French Alps. s _ ee, |_| 
i AUGUST 2003 








CO Cullman & Kravis 
a |} 790 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10021 


212-249-3874 
Fax: 212-249-388] 


f Elissa Cullman hadn’t be- 
come a designer, she might 
have been a filmmaker. “To me, 





film is analogous to design,” she 

says. “You start with a script—a floor plan—and a project 
is developed with the collaboration of many profession- 
als and realized with careful editing.” So it made perfect 
sense that she and her late partner, Hedi Kravis, did their 
first decorating gig for film producer Stanley Jaffe. Since 
its founding in 1984, the firm has explored a design style 


EIFFER (EXTERIOR); CULLMAN: PETER AARON/ESTO (INTERIOR), PETER FREED (PORTRAIT) 


that Cullman calls “Opposites Attract.” One gutsy ex- 
ample was mixing a client’s folk art collection from her 
country house with Biedermeier furniture in her Fifth 
Avenue penthouse. “The folk art made the furniture look 
less slick and urban,” Cullman says. “And the Biedermeier 
made the folk art look more sophisticated. Discovering a 
shared aesthetic between the elegant and the humble can 
create a thoughtful harmony throughout a space.” 


COUELLE: DURSTON SAYLOR (PORTRAIT), ERHARD PF 


continued on page 58 
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Wallace E.Cunningham 


P.O. Box 371493 

San Diego, CA 92137 
619-293-7640 

Fax: 619-293-0624 


Hos should be 
portraits of their 
owners, not the archi- 
tect,” Wallace E. Cun- 





ningham maintains. “Al- 
though each project is driven by the site and 
program, the design should be triggered by some 
poetic quality of the person who will live there.” 
His introduction to residential design was unique: 
As a child he was encouraged by his mother to use 
their home as a canvas, painting and drawing over 
the surfaces. Now under construction is a house 
on a bluff in La Jolla, California, in which long- 
span concrete technology is being used to inte- 
grate the complex structure into a fragile setting. 
Another project features titanium “scarves” as roofs, 
with the living spaces arranged between existing 
rocks. “Above all else,” Cunningham says, “a build- 
ing must have a soul and communicate something 
that cannot be seen or felt in any other place.” 
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20 E. 64th St. 

New York, NY 10021 
212-753-6184 

Fax: 212-753-6153 


oanne de Guardiola 

tackled her first build- 
ing project—a tree house 
—at age 10. “My poor 
younger brother was my 
assistant builder,” she says. “I’ve been designi 
and drawing ever since.” That early practice pa 
off when de Guardiola was hired by Albert Had] 
as she was finishing at Parsons School of Desig 
During her eight years at Parish-Hadley befo 
starting her own firm in 1998, de Guardiola hong 


her skills at creating harmonious interiors 
which she combines a variety of antiques and tin 
periods. “I’ve faced lots of design challenges,” ¢ 
Guardiola says. “That’s what I’m hired for. I want #% 
keep things fresh and reach out and push the limi! 
of my talent.” She continues to push the limits wit 
such projects as an Art Déco apartment in Pal 
Beach, Florida, and a residence in Connecticut f¢ 
a longtime client “who's always redoing her housel 
continued on page 6 
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Robert Denning 
Denning & Fourcade 
111 E. 56th St. 

New York, NY 10022 


212-759-1969 
Fax: 212-688-6461 


olorful extravagance 
has always defined 
the designs of Robert 





Denning, who founded 
Denning & Fourcade in 1960 with his late part- 
ner, Vincent Fourcade. A self-described “enemy 
of white and beige,” he admires the opulent 
stylings of Renzo Mongiardino and believes in 
“using the center of the room—with back-to- 
back sofas or a four-sided bookcase.” His career 
evolved from photographing home furnishings in 
the 1950s under the commercial photographer 
Edgar de Evia. He cites his own Bridgehampton 
home as the most radical work he’s ever done, 
because “it was done for myself, with no limita- 
tions. I incorporated a central fireplace, as Mon- 
giardino would have done,” he says, adding, “Let’s 
face it, we all live in shoe boxes. But what we can 
do with that shoe box is amazing.” 


David Easton 
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72 Spring St. 
New York, NY 10012 
212-334-3820 

Fax: 212-334-3821 


A a child, David Eas- 
ton stood on the 
brass rail separating him 
from a display of minia- 
ture American rooms at 
The Art Institute of Chicago, leaned in and g 
lost in early American to early modern desig 
“T’ve always had a great passion for history,” sal 
Easton, who has taught the history of design 
Parsons and was first known for his classical i 
teriors. “But I decided several years ago to ve 
toward a contemporary aesthetic.” This impul 
has continued to evolve. “The contemporary 
enriched by an understanding of the past,” 
observes. “But it’s necessary to move forward 
sée a desire to simplify life, and for simpler inte 
ors. Next, and most critical, will come a study ¢ 
how population, demographics and technolog 
are changing the way we live and think a 
the way we will design.” 

continued on page € 
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New York, NY 10028 
212-249-4466 


ali Fax: 212-734-8841 

| | 
' | o have comfort, to 
i | have privacy, to uti- 








lize spaces efficiently... 
ee to want to come home”: 
These principles guide the work of Mica Ertegun, 
known for her luxurious yet disciplined interiors. 
Her nearly 40 years of experience, coupled with her 
practice of “looking, learning and wanting to im- 
prove my understanding of design and perfecting 
these skills,” enables her to predict that the field 
will next be driven by “new uses of materials and 
techniques, the integration of new technology into 
design and new divisions of spaces to respond to 
today’s way of living.” Ertegun, cofounder of MAC 
II with the late Chessy Rayner, accepts upwards of 
20 projects a year, which take her across the globe 
in search of furnishings that meet her standards. 
She has just finished designing a house on the 
Bosporus in Istanbul and another in the Hamptons. 
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Irvine, Fleming, Bell 
327 E. 58th St. 
New York, NY 10022 
212-888-6000 

Fax: 212-751-0393 


A n open mind and a 
sense of humor are 


very important in a cli- 







ent,” says Thomas Flem- 

ing, who worked in public relations before he 
hired for his first design job. Fleming answered 
newspaper advertisement placed by Keith Irvin}, 





who would become Fleming’s longtime busing 















partner. “Keith had been looking for someone i} 
terested in interior decoration but with no forn)) 
training,” Fleming says. “I fit the ticket.” Four d Jj} 
cades later his formerly latent talents are express) 
with vivid fabrics and traditional furnishings in pr 
ects that range from renovations to “from scratc 
ventures in Florida, Connecticut, New York Ci 
and Long Island. An admirer of Van Day Truey 
Fleming says, “I was drawn to the way he used rq 
tan and bamboo, as well as to his pared-down a 
proach to living, when he was in Provence.” 

continued on page | 
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tep 1: Select ingredients from the Architect” Series 
Built-in Refrigerator. Sauté and bake with the 
48” dual fuel range featuring two full-size ovens. 


“tep 2: Clean small loads three times faster” with the 

se KitchenAid® Briva™ in-sink dishwasher. Now clean 
utensils are always at the ready. 

:) tep 3: Surround yourself with delicious inspiration. 


Nhen equipped with the optional high-performance water heater. Briva™ in-sink dishwasher does not 
jeenclude faucet. To learn more about the entire KitchenAid” line, visit KitchenAid.com or call 1.800.422.1230 

















12541 Beatrice St. 

Los Angeles, CA 90066 
310-482-3000 

Fax: 310-482-3006 


De to the works 
of artists and archi- 


tects alike, most nota- 






bly Constantin Brancusi, 
Alvar Aalto and Philip 
Johnson, Frank Gehry is known for having de- 
signed private structures, such as whimsical resi- 
dences in Venice, California, and sculptural pub- 
lic buildings, like the recently completed Walt 
Disney Concert Hall in Los Angeles. Currently 
Gehry is developing a line of home accessories, in- 
cluding door handles, to be unveiled in the spring, 
as well as chairs and lamps. He has also introduced a 
watch for Fossil, one of several in the works. Scope 
and scale aside, the architect insists on a collabora- 
tive effort. “I’ll only work with clients who are 
willing to work closely with me, to be a part of the 
process from the beginning until the end.” His 
Southern California—based firm, which he found- 
ed in 1962, has 130 employees. 
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646 W. 131st St. 
New York, NY 10027 
212-690-4950 

Fax: 212-690-4961 


hile taking a class 

taught by Vincent 
Scully at Yale on the his- 
tory of architecture, Pe- 
ter L. Gluck experienced 
an architectural awakening in which Louis Ka 
Alvar Aalto and “contemporary Swiss and Du 
architects” would become his “heroes.” He la 
incorporated Japanese sensibilities that carry o 
into what he has described as a “contextual md 
ernism,” replete with sculptural elements, unfling 
ingly sleek geometries and attention to detail, c 
and light. Gluck formed his own firm 32 years 2 
and derives satisfaction from designing and build 
museums and affordable housing. Nonetheless, 
takes on a number of residential commitments ev 





year and is now working on houses in Califor 
Colorado and Texas, among other states. “The 1 
portant interchange between building types,” 
says, “makes one focus on scale and spatial sequen¢ 

continued on page 
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B Nearly 75 years ago, the Arizona Biltmore was all that could be seen on the Sonoran horizon. Today, guests can enjoy every 


fecal aspect of this famed resort — from the Frank Lloyd Wright-inspired architecture to amenities that include award- a 


ce and pampering spa Rene It is home to many options for leisure and countless opportunities for adventure. 
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New York, NY 10021 
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Be has been used 
to describe Mariette 
Himes Gomez’s design 
style, although her work 
resonates with symme- 
, Her tastes range from elaborate to earthy, and 
english, French and American period rooms, 
intemporary art and architecture” have primar- 
shaped her style, Gomez says. She prefers clean 
j2gance to overwrought interiors: “Fussy details 
infuse the eye. The mantra for visual peace 
ould be ‘Less is better.’” Gomez attended the 
iode Island School of Design and the New York 
hool of Interior Design and honed her craft in 
e offices of Parish-Hadley and Edward Durell 
one before starting her own company in 1975. 
ong with “a renewed interest in a luxurious 
ring room and less emphasis on the kitchen 
id bath,” the designer anticipates “less kitsch 
d more class.” 


























Mariette Himes Gomez 
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137 Varick St. 

New York, NY 10013 
212-229-1199 

Fax: 212-206-3590 


H° building sets and mod- 
el trains not claimed his 
attention when he was a boy, 
Alexander Gorlin, a graduate of 
the Yale School of Architecture 
and The Cooper Union, might otherwise have become 
a psychiatrist. Appreciative of clients who are “decisive, 
supportive of new ideas and open to experimentation,” 
Gorlin believes that “personal comfort” will soon be para- 
mount: “Modern architecture has always been considered 
cold,” he says. “Now it’s time to warm it up.” Currently 
involved with residential projects in such locations as 
Beverly Hills, Miami Beach and Nova Scotia, the New 
York-based modernist claims, “Although one building 
type enriches another, residential is the ‘mother of all ar- 
chitectures.’” That said, Gorlin, who admires the works 
of Le Corbusier and Frank Lloyd Wright, acknowledges 
that museums, performing arts centers and religious 
buildings are among the most rewarding to design. 


continued on page 74 
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341 Nassau St 
Princeton, NJ 08540 
609-924-6409 
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arly on, the decided- 
ly classicist Michael 
Graves had modernist 


heroes. “Charles Eames, 





Le Corbusier, Mies van 
der Rohe and Eero Saarinen shared one important 
characteristic,” he explains. “Chey were engaged 
not only in architecture but in the things that de- 
fine the character of a room: the interiors and what 
they contain.” Today his 105-person firm executes 
that same design crossover in wide-ranging proj- 
ects, including a new multiple-unit residence on 

| New York City’s Fifth Avenue. Graves names Rome 
| as an influence as well. He spent time there first as 
| a recipient of the Rome Prize and then as a trustee 
of the American Academy in Rome. “The city it- 
self is an artifact,” he notes. “It’s not a matter of 
style but rather of the language of architecture. 
For our time and place, I’d like an emphasis on the 
common, enduring values of design over the ‘new.’” 


















Gregga Jordan Smieszny 
1255 N. State Pkwy. 
Chicago, IL 60610 
312-787-0017 

Fax: 312-787-5108 


pecens his most 
memorable design 
project to his boyhood, 
Bruce Gregga recalls hay- 
ing painted his parents’ dining room furnitu 
while they were away on a short trip. Unbs 
knownst to them, he’d also “rearranged everythi 
in the room,” he remembers. “Happily for m 
they loved it!” From this early endeavor sprang 
career that began as a set designer for his mento 
photographer Victor Skrebneski, and now 1 
cludes the company he founded in 1970 and rur 
with partners Alex Jordan and Dan Smieszny. H 


i 
\ 





interiors are imbued with a timeless elegance an 
sophistication—qualities he says were shaped b 
his travels and by the influence of Billy Baldwi 
“T’ll be very happy when this retro phase we’re 








runs its course,” he says. “Some of it is so witho 


ee 





personality, so inauthentic, so tired.” 
continued on page 7 
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Smallbone is England's leading maker of bespoke kitchens 
Our designers are pleased to create individually designed 
kitchens throughout the USA. Each room is hand built by 
our craftsmen in Devizes, England, and all installations are 
overseen by Smallbone’s own customer service team 


For more information or a free catalogue call 1 800 763 0096 
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Lc’ \ustralia in the 50s 
and ’60s, interior de- 


sign as such was virtually 





unknown,” reports Frank 
Grill, “but I still spent my school days dreaming of 
rearranging my parents’ friends’ houses.” At 18 
Grill “left Australia for New York, design school and 


the world—I felt all my Christmases had come at 


once!” Finding inspiration in “David Hicks for color, 
Billy Baldwin for consummate style, Rory Camer- 
on for ultimate sophistication and Kalef Alaton for 


sheer brilliance,” Grill launched his eponymous 
design firm at age 24. His company has undertak- 
en commissions on four continents and now has 
clients in Hong Kong, New York and Australia. 
Still, Grill wishes for more time doing what he most 


enjoys. ~ [he proportion of time 1n our profession 





has become 10 percent design and 90 percent ad- 


ministration,” he says. “Let’s reverse the equation.” 
SEPTEMBER 


















47 Thorndike St. 
Cambridge, MA 02141 
, 617-577-9600 

Fax: 617-577-9614 


he future of archi- 
tecture is emerging 

on several fronts, ac- 
cording to Harvard-ed- 
ucated Graham Gund. “I 
think it’s going to be more tectonically, or fo 
driven,” he says. “With the rise of technology, 
chitecture has opened up experimentation on ma 
new levels, and this will continue, especially w 
green and sustainable materials.” Gund consid 
his 1976 Institute of Contemporary Art, set if 
former fire station in Boston’s Back Bay, his m 
courageous design. “It ran against the thinking 
the Bauhaus and modernist movements, where t 
outside skin should reflect its interior function.” / 
though he finds academic buildings of particu 
interest, Gund observes that “the conceptual thin) 
ing for large projects and residential work is int 
twined. In particular, residential work informs t) 
larger-scale building by its attention to the detail 
continued on page 
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475 10th Ave. 
New York, NY 10018 
212-947-1240 
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nspiration struck Charles 
Gwathmey early. “My father 
was a painter, my mother a pho- 


tographer,” he says. “I spent a 





year in Paris when I was 11 years 





old; we went to major museums and buildings in Europe, 
and I knew then that I wanted to be an architect.” Now 
Gwathmey counts Le Corbusier, Louis Kahn and John 
Hejduk among those whose work he admires most. 
With his partner, Robert Siegel, he has left his imprint 
on projects as diverse as university buildings (including 
structures at Princeton and Cornell), museums (such as 
the American Museum of the Moving Image in New 
York) and numerous residences, often providing solu- 
tions for preservation and adaptive reuse. “The creative 
discovery process forces one to apply and reapply, or re- 
evaluate and reject, strategies from one building type to 
another,” he suggests. What's the next architectural fron- 
tier? “Environmental sensibility and the transforma- 





tion of technology into artful expression.” 
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654 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10021 
212-888-1178 

Fax: 212-888-0974 


Ge what she might 
change about the design 
profession, Victoria Hagan says, 
“I would like to rewrite Mur- 
phy’s Law.” Despite the pitfalls 
of her profession, Hagan, a graduate of Parsons Scho} 
of Design, has a passion for her work, claiming she é 
“born to design.” With an archaeologist’s single-ming i, 
edness—“I’m always looking for hidden treasures” 





















over her 17-year career, she has delivered gracefu 





subtle, formal interiors that are nonetheless conduct 
to informal living. “My children and the importance 
creating a family home have influenced my philosophy 
she remarks. “They give great perspective into how sp 
cial the interactions are in a home. It’s not just about’ 
fabrics and how the house looks; it’s about how it fee. 
and how it works.” The head of her own 15-person com 
pany, which is in the midst of residential obligatior 
that take her from one coast to the other, Hagan believs 
that modern, graphic patterns are next to come. 
continued on page § 
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floors = columns and architraves = fireplaces = staircases = bathrooms = terraces and pools 
FOR A BROCHURE PLEASE CALL TOLL FREE ON 1-888-845-3487 
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Mark Hampton Inc. 
654 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10021 
212-753-4110 

Fax: 212-758-2079 


Roe on the most 
daring interior she’s 


ever undertaken, Alexa 


scnot sxe! 





Hampton recalls “a shiny, 
monochromatic apartment that’s stark white, leav- 
ened with splashes of citrus green and yellow. 
While this was not my original impulse, the result 
is a chic, modern envelope for both traditional and 
nontraditional pieces. The apartment glitters like 
a diamond.” Hampton, who took the reins of her 
late father’s company in 1998 at the age of 27, is 

| known more for her formal but accessible spaces 


| that employ classic elements to accentuate the ef- 


fects of proportion, color and texture. Her predic- 
tions for the industry: an imminent “return to a less 
structured design aesthetic—interiors that demon- 
strate less rigor and more comfort.” She is cur- 
rently doing interiors in New York City and its 






environs, New Orleans and Washington, D.C. 
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lariri & Hariri 


18 E. 12th St. 

New York, NY 10003 
212-727-0338 

Fax: 212-727-0479 


isue Hariri and Mojgan 

Hariri began their archi- 
tectural collaboration at Cornell 
University, working together 
on competitions and theoreti- 
cal projects. After apprenticeships, the [ranian-born sig 
ters set up their practice in 1986. “One really does n¢ 
start out to become an architect,” observes Gisue Hari 
(right). “It’s a passion. You either have it or you don’t, 
Elements she says are considered mutually exclusive 
handicrafts, cutting-edge technology and a social agen) 
da—‘catalytically coexist in our work.” In particular, th 
inventive use of materials distinguishes Hariri & Hariri) 
Architecture. “Our projects are all connected—the sam 
way members of a family are part of a larger whole, 
Mojgan Hariri says. Indeed, earlier commissions, such a) 
their Loft of the Future and The Digital House, led t¢ 
their design for The Museum of 21st Century in Ney 
York City, projected to be completed in 2007. Says Gil 
sue Hariri: “Everything we do pushes the boundaries.” 


MAY 2003 


| 
continued on page 8: 
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243-247 Pavilion Rd. 
London SW1X OBP 
44-20-7730-0808 
Fax: 44-20-7730-0888 


he career trajectory 
of Nicholas Haslam 
has taken many an in- 
teresting path, including 





time spent in the New 
York publishing world working alongside Diana 
Vreeland and a period where he assisted Richard 
Avedon. He even became a cowboy for a spell. “I’m 
serious: If I weren’t a designer, I should like to be 
a cowboy, as indeed I was for seven years in Ari- 
zona.” He likes to mix periods and styles and refus- 
es to be constricted by any particular philosophy. 
Haslam prefers a daring client. “My dream is one 
who trusts me and is willing to take as many risks as 
[ do. For example, the gutsiest thing ’ve ever done 
is copying the Amber Room in the Catherine 
Palace of Tsarskoye Selo near St. Petersburg as a 
London dining room.” He has a bold vision for the 
future as well: lacquered green walls with crisp white 
baroque plasterwork—“think Dorothy Draper.” 
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80 W. 40th St. 

New York, NY 10018 
212-571-1234 

Fax: 212-571-1239 


De is all over the 
place, moving away 
from the formulaic to the 
expression of individu- 
ality and diversity,” says 
Thad Hayes. “Houses are becoming very, very pe | ; 
sonal; you could almost say they’re handmade.” }} ‘ 
Hayes’s own soothing, uncluttered interiors, he 
“most interested in materials that don’t have to [ 
altered—things such as big, solid pieces of wood fe 
flooring or furniture. The less processed the better. 
even feel that way about fabrics: I like simple, han 
woven ones. While I want all of the materials 
choose for a project to be refined and elegant, [’ 
leaning toward the more organic.” He can also em 
brace the industrial. “I once used two huge met 
corncribs in a furniture showroom.” Although Hay: 
is flexible when it comes to materials and style 
there is one constant: “The strict editing proces 
of my designs is something I'll never change.” 
continued on page 8 
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8721 Beverly Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 
310-659-8721 

Fax: 310-659-8765 


Bes conventional 
perceptions of design 
is a hallmark of the work 
done by Thomas Allar- 








dyce (left) and his partner, 
Illya Hendrix, whose recent projects include a 
Parisian-salon-style apartment on Chicago’s Lake 
Shore Drive and a getaway on Kauai. “We like 
modulation of scale,” says Allardyce. “What I mean 
is that your eye doesn’t move to just one level in a 
room. We use different scales and proportions to 
create a constant rhythm, yet one that gives you a 
calm, almost spiritual, feeling. Carefully selected fur- 
nishings add to the flow.” More than likely the fur- 
nishings are a mélange of styles; no period rooms, 
please. “Travel is extremely important to us,” ex- 
plains Allardyce. “Our trips have taught us a lot about 
architectural details and how disparate things can 
blend together. Portuguese, Asian, English, French 
—why not? Flat, boring rooms? For us, never.” 





William Hodgins 
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232 Clarendon St. 
Boston, MA 02116 
617-262-9538 

Fax: 617-267-0534 


f I could change anything 
about my profession, it would 
be the abundance of paper- 
work,” says William Hodgins. 
“T’ve been extremely busy over- 
seeing more projects than I’d like, but I’m nonetheless et 
joying myself.” His stylistically and geographically dive 
undertakings include a winter retreat in Montana, a hous 
on Nantucket and an apartment at The Breakers in Pall 
Beach. For the latter he did “a very New York design; it’s nd 
your typical tropical interior.” He counts such design gian’ 
as Sister Parish, Albert Hadley and Billy Baldwin as i 
spirations; he also gleans ideas from his European trave 
He particularly likes London and Bath and admires Pallé 
dian houses in Italy. Turning from the past to the futurg 
he sees “more respect for gentle colors—pastels—on wa 
and ceilings, framed by bright whites.” Whether Hodgi 
avails himself of the past, present or future, he knows a 
integral part of any project is the client. “My dream clie 
would have enthusiasm and a reasonably deep purse.” 
continued on page 8 
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Kelly Hoppen 


2 Munden St. 
London W14 ORH 
44-20-7471 -3350 
Fax: 44-20-7471 -3351 





began designing at the 
age of 17 in London, 
when I started working 
for several grand prix rac- 





ing drivers,” recalls Kelly 
Hoppen. “Before long I had a large business, which 
now employs 40 people.” Her firm and flagship store 
address all aspects of interior design: Offerings run 
the gamut from furniture, lighting and fabrics to 
glass, books and even music—a CD for the home was 
produced with EML. She is thinking globally; more 
of her products will be launched in the United 
States in 2004. Her greatest influence, she says, is the 
Far East. “Eastern philosophy has changed the way 
I design and live. When I evoke East meets West in 
what I do, my style grows. I believe we’re moving to- 
ward the fusion of vintage with comfortable, mini- 
malist, purist interiors. The thing youneed moti: i _—<- 
symmetry, in order to create harmony and balance— 


once you have them, everything else just follows.” 













Laur 

| 1 E. 62nd St. 

nl New York, NY 10021 
k 212-644-1991 






Fax: 212-355-4440 






3505 Turtle Creek Blvd. 
Dallas, TX 75219 
214-526-4404 me 
Fax: 214-526-8251 





esign has been a part of Laura Hunt’s life from 
beginning. “I grew up in Dallas surrounded by be 
tiful objects, so I developed an early appreciation for 





eprrcceuacniaiiatnamcneatia 


terior design,” she says. “Decorating was a natural evoluti 
for me; I began in my late teens doing projects for my fal 
ily and myself. For years I helped friends with their hot 

for free; one day I started charging. I ‘officially’ began dé 
orating in 2000.” The late designer Kalef Alaton was if 
portant in helping her develop her aesthetic sensibiliti 
“T.was his friend first and then a client. He taught 1 
that each job is about the client and their personality 








the designer. Keeping in mind that the individual has 





live in what I create, I make sure the home is completé 
furnished, accessorized and livable.” Hunt is open to 


: = p : : The 
kinds of styles. “I’m constantly learning something nevg ."* 


MARCH 2004 ° 
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Terry Hunziker 
5 208 Third Ave. S. 
Seattle, WA 98104 


206-467-1144 
Fax: 206-467-7061 


’ve always been influenced 

by the colors and materials of 
the Pacific Northwest,” says 
Terry Hunziker. “The colors 
here are different because the 
light is different: It’s mistier 
harsh or bright. The light reflects everything in a very 


there’s a softness to it. It isn’t 





distinct way.” As for materials, he likes to stick to the ba- 
sics—good woods and neutral fabrics. “I’m engaged in a 
personal project now, which is the kind of all-encompass- 
ing design challenge I’ve always wanted,” he adds. “I’m 
building a house for myself on four incredible acres of 
old-growth forest in the San Juan Islands, as well as restor- 
ing an existing 1924 log cabin on the property. The long 
and low main house, in the shape of a shoe box, will be cov- 
ered in Cor-Ten steel; when left to the weather, it will 
develop a beautiful patina over time. The contemporary 
interior will be quite pared down, because there will be 
lots of windows to capture spectacular views of Mount 
Rainier and the water. Why compete with the views?” 
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330 W. 42nd St. 
New York, NY 10036 
212-268-0128 

Fax: 212-268-5679 


Cpe incorporat- 
ing a modern sense of ad- 
venture and possibility is the 
design profile of Ike Kligerman 
Barkley. “Good design is predi- 
cated on interpretation,” says Thomas Kligerman (rig 
who founded the architectural firm with John Ike (le 
1988 (Joel Barkley, standing, became a partner in 19 
“It also requires the client’s vision, trust and apprecia 
for quality.” Their portfolio is primarily residential, 
panding to the occasional shop, showroom or restaur 
Current projects include a vernacular house in Ha 
“No one is impressed today by acres of drywall,” né 
Kligerman, who predicts a shift toward smaller st 
tures. Barkley concurs: “Of interest to us now is 
concentrated work on a reduced canvas.” Ike and Klig 
man both cite Robert A. M. Stern, in whose office 
met, as having strongly influenced their design philosoy 
“We learned from Bob the proper application of sq / 
and the vital importance of every single detail,” says 4 
continued on pagi 
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sat eE 4-14-27 Akasaka 
‘| Minato-ku 107-0052, Tokyo 


81-3-3505-0765 
Fax: 81-3-3505-0766 

















ombining the ancient and 

the modern is effortless for 
Kazuhiro Ishii, who was men- 
tored by Charles Moore while 
studying architecture at Yale. 
\l versed in both technological and tme-honored con- 
ction techniques, he can draw inspiration from a ven- 
dle design like the Horyuji temple complex in Ikaruga, 
ch dates back to the seventh century and whose kondo, 
nain hall, is one of several structures there that are 
ong the oldest wood buildings in Japan. Or he can turn 
attention to Furope. He is an admirer of French archi- 
‘Jean Nouvel, whose body of work includes the Lyon 
ra house. The latter’s attunement to a structure’s rela- 
1 to its site, and its interplay of light, shadow and trans- 
ency, are concerns Ishii addresses in every one of his 
jects as well. For example, his design for the Kitakyushu 
acert Hall has a “dramatic curving glass wall.” Although 
nded by his work, he has interests beyond the terres- 
I: “If I weren’t an architect, I would be a space scientist.” 
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2529 P St. NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
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fugh Newell Jacobser 


ie thrilled with the return of 
modernism to popular taste,” 
says Yale-educated architect 





Hugh Newell Jacobsen, whose 
archetypal house forms (pitched 
roofs, white planar surfaces) are modernist leitmotifs. “In- 
adequate, unfortunate design has triumphed for too long.” 
Jacobsen’s spare residences can be found across the United 
States and around the world: His latest institutional project, 
anew wing at the Fred Jones Jr. Museum of Art at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma in Norman, is expected to open in 
2004. “The change from one building type to another— 
museums to galleries to residential—involves scale more 
than anything else,” he says. “Every building must have 
order, improve the site and express the height of current 
culture, society and technology.” In development is an- 
other in a series of houses for the same owners in Florida. 
“They have the essential qualities of the ideal clients,” he 
explains. “The will to experiment and faith in the architect.” 





continued on page 90 
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Greg Jord. in 


504 E. 74th St 

New York, NY 10021 
212-570-4470 

Fax: 212-570-6660 


ee 





8450 Melrose PI. 

Los Angeles, CA 90069 
323-653-0526 

Fax: 323-653-0527 


fter a year in law school, Louisiana native Greg Jordan 


decided to “move to New York City and sink myself 


full-time into design. I freelanced for a major firm and in 
1983 launched my own. Eleanor Lambert, who invented 
American fashion, gave me great advice. She said, ‘Don’t 
worry about anything but telling stories about the people 
who hire you—listen, ask questions and tell their sto- 
ries with rooms.’” He has embraced this approach, often 
by mixing the traditional with the contemporary. And 
at times he resorts to the unconventional. “I once found 
an intriguing Maori tattoo, and | had it painted on the 
walls of a bedroom in ink blue on off-white. It looked 
like an Art Nouveau frieze.” Jordan has never been a fan 
of “rooms that pose,” he adds. “Beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder, but rooms that can’t be lived in seem silly.” 


Robert Kime 
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P.O. Box 454 

Marlborough SN8 3UR, England 
-12-6473-1268 

Fax: 44-12-6473-1203 


, ‘oo many designers have a 
ridiculous obsession with 


style and only think about how 
a room looks, not how to lay it 
out for comfort and interest,” | 
says Robert Kime, who recently had the privilege of re} 
ovating Clarence House in London for Prince Charl} 
“[’m not saying it shouldn’t have beautiful things, b | 
don’t like a room that’s insistent on a style that p 
tographs well but soon becomes boring. That’s why] 
many designers are in the business of doing a) 
Clients can’t live with what they’ve done themselv 
One way that Kime establishes comfort is with fabri 
which he creates and showcases at his shop on Kensir} 
ton Church Street in London. “In centuries past 4 
word ease meant something well-appointed, comfortal} 
convenient,” he says. “That’s a word I like. The late Que} 
Mother understood that; she bought very fine furnitu} 
and paintings for Clarence House but nothing just 1} 
show. She used everything. That fits my idea of ease.” 
continued on page 
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,_ Art Leaders Gallery 
West Bloomfield, MI 
248-539-0262 
888-264-4887 
www.artleadersgallery.com 


Galerie du Soleil 

.Gallery Row 

Naples, FL 

866-417-3450 

International Plaza 
‘Tampa, FL 

866-765-3450 
info@galerie-du-soleil.com 


Windsor Fine Art 
New Orleans, LA 





} 504-586-0202 
| 877-586-0203 
if www.windsorfineart.com 
+ P&C Fine Art, Inc. 


\ Washington, D.C. 
hj Metropolitan Area 
ll 703-698-8452 
pneart(@aol.com 
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“GENESIS” By ROYO 


The Contessa Gallery 

Legacy Village, Lyndhurst, OH 
216-831-7800 

Playhouse Square Center, 
Cleveland, OH 

216-861-9280 
art(@contessa-gallery.com 
www.contessagallery.com 


Exclusive Collections 

Fashion Valley Shopping Center 
San Diego, CA 

619-858-0413 

800-599-7111 


www.ecgallery.com 


Galerie Brion Fine Art 
Delray Beach, FL 
800-683-4300 

Abacoa Town Center 
Jupiter, FL 
866-683-4300 
artvest(Wartvest.com 





Miranda Galleries 

Laguna Beach, CA 
949-497-449 | 

800-537-7459 
laguna@mirandagalleries.com 


Christine Wunder Fine Art 
Historic Folsom, CA 
916-355-8145 

800-301-4848 
info@cwunderfineart.com 


Evalyn Dunn’s Gallery 
Westfield, NJ 

908-232-0412 
framer397(@aol.com 
www.evalyndunnssgallery.com 


Masterpiece Gallery 
Clearwater Village 
Indianapolis, IN 
317-845-9990 
888-396-9990 
indy(@mastergallery.com 


Galleria di Sorrento 

Forum Shops at Caesars Palace 
Las Vegas, NV 

702-369-8000 

800-278-2526 


email(@ gdsorrento com 


Brilliance in Color 
Downtown on the Plaza 
St. Augustine, FL 
Gallery 904-810-0460 
Office 904-829-0818 
loves@aug.com 


www.lov esemporium.com 


New River Fine Art 

Ft. Lauderdale, FI | 
954-524-2100 

800-527-8835 


Www.newriverfineart.com 
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Naomi Leff 
2 00 


212-686-6300 
Fax: 212-213-9208 


: eae has played 
a large part in Naomi 
Leff’s career. “After grad- 





uate school | taught in the 
New York City school 
system,” she recalls. “I also volunteered for commu- 
nity projects with a group of interior designers and 
architects. One of the designers offered me a job, and 
[ jumped at the chance. I then went to Pratt Insti- 
tute and received a master’s in environmental de- 
sign.” A career was born. Aesthetically speaking, Leff 
has always been drawn to the masters of the early 
20th century, especially Le Corbusier, for his sense 
of space, and Matisse, for color. There is a nuts-and- 
bolts side, however, to her profession. “It’s getting 
very technical,” she points out. “While complicated 
technology becomes integrated into all of our lives, 
clients are, ironically, trying to simplify their lives 
and possessions. The trend is toward cleaner, con- 
temporary spaces that are easily maintained.” 


_ 











Sally Sirkin Lewis 
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502 N. Oak St. 
Inglewood, CA 90302 
310-680-4360 

Fax: 310-672-3710 


f I hadn’t been a de- 
signer, I would have 
pursued a career in fash- 
ion,” says Sally Sirkin 
Lewis. “I’m a great ad- 
mirer of Coco Chanel and Balenciaga, who cha 
the most exquisite fabrics; their clothing was u 
compromising in detail and quality.” Lewis tur 
out her interiors with the same grace and ski 
“The Art Déco period in France, with its use of lu 
materials, and the simple style of interior and fu 
niture designers such as Jean-Michel Frank at 
Eileen Gray have truly informed my work as well 
Sophistication and attention to detail need ny) 
translate into predictability, though. When Lew 
opened her furniture and fabrics showroom, J. Rol 
ert Scott, in 1972, she employed “diving-board m, f 
terial for flooring, hung soaking-wet pre-Wor 
War II Chinese straw on the walls and coveré 
furniture in batik sarongs and Indian tussah silks 
continued on page § 
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Donna Livingston 
[kL 8811 Alden Dr. 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 


310-273-1855 
Fax: 310-273-4572 


iterature and the romantic 
classics have always been 


inspirations for my designs,” 


. 


says Donna Livingston. “Even 
now, I dream of grand staircas- 
es and beautiful draperies.” For Livingston, romance is 
all about transporting people with furnishings that evoke 
time and place. “Furniture from 18th-century England, a 
pair of lamps from 1940s Paris, Japanese screens, any- 
thing Regency or Empire”—these are just some of the 
eclectic ingredients that can spark her imagination and 
set a project into motion. Livingston traveled to Japan in 
1984; she came back with an appreciation for that coun- 
try’s aesthetic that still informs her work. European and 
Asian influences coexist peacefully in her designs, as do 
antiques and contemporary pieces. Her only rule seems 
to be that the finished project confer a sense of comfort. 
“People are investing more time and energy in their 
homes—it’s the one place that feels safe,” she says. “Now 


more than ever, comfort and quality are important.” 


London Boone 














SEPTEMBER 


Pacific Design Center 
8687 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
310-855-2567 

Fax: 310-855-0213 


Me London worked at a 
number of jobs before 
absorbing the principles of de- 
sign from her friend Michael 
Taylor, the father of contemporary California style. 
played with design schemes in his basement, then sa 
yes to whatever work he threw my way,” she remembeg” © 
Her partner, Mark Boone, says, “I always knew wha 
wanted to do. As an eight-year-old I designed dollho 
furniture for imaginary clients who lived in a glamoro 
high-rise—a chest of drawers between my twin bed gr 
‘Today London and Boone are two of the most visil re 
proponents of ‘Taylor’s legacy, which emphasizes cas 















‘ 


“ld 





comfort and natural materials over antiques-laden fay” 
mality. London, a westerner who relishes wide-op@ — 
spaces, hopes that “smaller is the next big thing” in desig 
“There’s too much square footage devoted to priva 
residences, especially in the country, where the wh 


point is to spend as much time as possible out of door 
continued on page 
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225 W. Ohio St. 
Chicago, IL 60610 
312-595-1980 

Fax: 312-595-9295 


De Suzanne Lovell 
was raised in a family of 


historians, who taught her to 
“appreciate craftsmanship as 





art,” she says. Her education 
bloomed under the tutelage of Olivio Ferrari, a Bau- 
haus-influenced architect, and at Skidmore, Owings & (Qi © | 
Merrill, where she worked before opening her own firm 
in 1985. Lovell says she strives “to integrate each interi- 
or with the architecture of the space and the client’s 
scrapbook of experience.” Though her commissions vary, 
she has a special affinity for “adaptive reuse,” wherein 
spaces conceived for one purpose are retrofitted to serve 
another—such as the artillery shed that she transformed 
into a house in Fort Sheridan, Illinois. “It offers an op- 
portunity to create innovative solutions that can later be 
applied to other circumstances,” she says. Innovation, as 
it happens, is at the heart of Lovell’s design ethos. “Our 
firm believes in respecting history but not in repeating 
the decorative styles of the past.” 


Ron Mann 
















P.O. Box 204 
Vineburg, CA 95487 
707-935-3991 

Fax: 707-935-1973 


vs telling that designer Ron 
Mann divides his time be- 
tween bustling San Francisco 
and bucolic Sonoma County, 
California. His work similarly 
bridges the gap between the man-made and the natur 
An early sign of his signature style came in the la 
1960s, when—asked to stand in for landscape archite 
Thomas Church at an annual event hosted by San Frama 

cisco’s Museum of Modern Art—he daringly crafted 
garden entrance that incorporated giant steel-platé 
sheets as the path. He’s inspired by “the physical wor 
and the strange goings-on in it” and waxes almost myst 
cal in describing various “triggers” in nature that, whe 
encountered, “release something completely new inf 
my mind’s eye.” The designer might make a table fro 
nothing more than a massive stone, then surround] 
with molded-plastic chairs, or combine steel with rus 
timbers to make a floating wall unit. Behind every d 
sign, he says, is “the wedding of the synthetic and the rea 
continued on page » 
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For leather specialist in your area call 800-886-TEDY 


To the trade only 


www.edelmanleather.com 








Marc-Michaels 
= 720 W. Morse Blvd. 
Winter Park, FL 32789 : 


407-629-2124 
Fax: 407-629-0910 


lorida style tends toward 
the breezy, the casual and 
the comfortable. $. Marc Thee 
and Michael Abbott, who 





make up the Florida-based de- 
sign team Marc-Michaels, are two of that style’s most 
devoted disciples. So central is the weather to this aes- 
thetic that Thee (right), when asked to name his most 
important influence, doesn’t cite a revolutionary move- 
ment or a titanic individual but rather “living in a warm 
resort climate, enjoying the relaxed, sunlit focus of re- 
sort design.” Thee started out by interning for a design 
firm—“working for free, to get some experience”—be- 
fore teaming up with Abbott in 1985; since then, Marc- 
Michaels has grown to employ 72 people. In addition to Eee X- : 

c a , PATNI NS 2 : 
the many Florida commissions it has accepted, the firm ee Ni AA, RS 
has taken on new projects in Aspen and Pennsylvania. iets i 
They’ve even worked in Alaska—where the clients, the cr 
owners of a fishing camp, could undoubtedly use a good 
dose of what Sunshine Staters take for granted. 


Peter Marino 





150 E. 58th St. 
New York, NY 10022 
212-752-5444 

Fax: 212-759-3727 


fete Peter Mari- 
no, who has offices 
in New York, Paris and 
London, has no trouble 
at all switching stylistic 
gears. Though his projects have included resto 
tions of the Palazzo Sernagiotto in Venice and tl} 
stately Ascott House in England, a National T1 
property, he has also designed a penthouse loft 
London that he describes as “totally abstract a 
cerebral.” Indeed, Marino’s more traditional 
minded clients may be surprised to learn that h 
first client was Andy Warhol, whom Marino hi 
cited as a major inspiration, along with Jeai 
Michel Frank. His eclectic mix of influences ¢é 
be seen in recent commissions such as the Low 
Vuitton flagship store on 57th Street in Manha 
tan and the Chanel Tower in Tokyo. Working ¢ 
all different types of projects, he says, helps to pre } 
mote “the cross-fertilizing of materials and ideas 
continued on page 1 G 
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aradise found - a treasure chest open 
Its contents held gracefully at arm's length \ 


Contained yet moveable, style pulled together. 
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TW] UsLINE FOR EVERY ROOM THERE tS A U-LINE 


PBCORPORATION P.O. Box 245040 © Milwaukee, WI 53224-9540 * 414.354.0300 © Fax 414.354.7905 * www.u-line.com 























Tigerman McCurry 
Architects 

444 N. Wells St 
Chicago, IL 60610 
312-644-5880 

Fax: 312-644-3750 


N 4 argaret McCurry, 
daughter of an ar- 


chitect and an art teach- 





J 


er, majored in art history and worked as an interior 
designer at Skidmore, Owings & Merrill before 
opening her own firm in 1977. Five years later she 
joined professional forces with her husband, the 
architect Stanley Tigerman, and Tigerman Mc- 
Curry was born. Her work has been marked by in- 
ventive variations on vernacular themes—like the 
corrugated-metal-clad Michigan farmhouse she 
redesigned in 1999. McCurry eschews trends: “If 
form is allowed to follow function, it will always lead 
to responsible innovations rather than phony rein- 
terpretations of stylistic inclinations.” She’s inspired, 
she says, by “Shaker purposefulness, the minimal- 
ism of Mies, classicism, humanism, the prose of 
Hemingway and the poetry of Emily Dickinson.” 
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475 10th Ave. 
New York, NY 10018 
212-967-6060 

Fax: 212-967-3207 


here was never any 
other option than to 
do the type of architec- 
ture and design I am do- 













ing now,” says Richard 
Meier. He is one of the few architects whose cert 
tude is backed up by an international reputatio 
The Getty Center in Los Angeles took Meier 

years to build; thanks to its celebrity, it serves as 4 
architectural calling card for his distinctive styl 
“[’ve always been fascinated with the explorati¢ 





of light and space, and particularly the use 
white materials,” he says. Meier continues to wol 
on residential commissions, though they don’t aj 
ways make headlines in quite the same way ashi 
larger public projects do. Of the latter, his mo) 
recent was for a well-established Italian client 
the archdiocese of Rome, as it happens—and th 
commission was the Jubilee Church, inaugurate 
to worldwide fanfare last October. | 

continued on page 1b 
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Philpotts & Associates 
925 Bethel St. 
Honolulu, HI 96813 
808-523-6771 

Fax: 808-521-9569 


iving in Hawaii has been 
so influential,” says inte- 


rior designer Kathy Merrill. 


Kathy Merrill | 





“We're a melting pot of differ- 
ent peoples and cultures.” Not surprisingly, Asian and 
native Hawaiian styles find their way into Merrill’s de- 
signs, although she also brings to the mix elements of 
her mainland past (she studied interior design at the 





University of Colorado). “For my own home, I turned a 
funky Hawaiian single-wall-construction house into 
a dynamite shingled Berkeley-style cottage, with a Bali- 
nese flair,” she says, hinting at her ecumenical approach. 
For her clients—who include celebrities such as Kelsey 
Grammer and Carlos Santana—Merrill often designs 
custom furniture, rugs and fabrics. “I would have loved 
to be an artist, but I never achieved the drawing skills I 
needed,” she says. “My talent really lies in the layering of 
colors and textures. Playing with stone, tile, fabric and 
color is my passion.” 








David Mlinaric 
ee TF Tees Mlinaric, Henry and Zervudachi 
38 Bourne St. 

London SW1W &JA 
44-20-7730-9072 

Fax: 44-20-7823-4756 









f David Mlinaric were given 
the power to change just one 
thing about his profession, he 
would immediately demand of 
all his interior designer colleagues: “Slow down. Sp} 
makes for poor work.” The Bartlett School of Archit} 
ture—-trained Mlinaric—whose firm has offices in Li} 
don, Paris and New York—generally takes on the ki | 
of larger restorative projects that might require aj} 
more time to complete: London’s Spencer House, | 
| " example, or Beningbrough Hall in North Yorkshire} 
tlh FP : , im t | wl the British embassies in Paris and Washington, - . 
iF » Residential clients run the gamut, from rock stars (Mj) | 
Jagger, Eric Clapton) to aristocrats (Lord Rothschild), , 
of whom are drawn to Mlinaric’s uniquely contemp} 





rary take on classicism. He’s also known for his libe} 
use, in rugs and wallcoverings, of bold colors and pi} 
terns—“especially patterns, which have been disregai 
ed for a long time now.” 
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continued on page I 
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Monumental 
Louis( X\ “style 
white carrara 
carved marble 
fireplace mantle 
145°h x 80’ w. 


10th century 

dore’ bronze 
cherub mounted 
chandelier with 


gold art glass 
shades, 48”h . 
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Early 10th century 
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mounted cabinet 
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Visit our 100,000 sq. ft. showroom in person or online to shop our exceptional selection of: 
Fine Antique Furniture * 18th and 19th Century American and Continental Art * Chandeliers 
Architectural Elements * Marble and Limestone Mantles * Stained Glass Windows and Domes 
/ Marble and Limestone Gazebos, Benches and Statuary * Custom Bars and Pool Tables 





Special consideration to the trade * We ship worldwide 


Great Gatsby’s Antiques * 5070 Peachtree Industrial Blvd. « Atlanta, GA 30341 © 770-457-190 




















Juan Pablo Molyneux 


| a 


29 E. 69th St. 

New York, NY 10021 
212-628-0097 

Fax: 212-737-6126 





F ‘i, a 


he phrase “fast-living Neo- 

classicist” may sound like 
an oxymoron, but that’s proba- 
bly still the best way to de- 
scribe the motorcycle-riding, 
couture-sporting, Ecole des Beaux-Arts—educated Juan 
Pablo Molyneux. Clients all over the world ask him to 
furnish their interiors according to his muse: polished, 
clean, rooted in identifiably classical forms and strong 
architectural details—but leavened with contemporary 
style and wit. His love of past styles belies a futurist’s in- 
stinct: “As homes become more integrated with new 
technologies, I think that technology will in turn be- 
come more integrated with architecture,” he says. A New 
Yorker for more than 20 years now, the Chilean-born 
Molyneux has opened a second headquarters in Paris, 
formalizing his intercontinental identity and bring- 
ing him back to the city that helped launch him on his 
way. It’s also that much closer to Moscow, where this tire- 
less globalist is completing his latest residential project. 


Juan Montoy: 
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330 E. 59th St. 
New York, NY 10022 
212-421-2400 

Fax: 212-421-6240 


Ds is an art form that 
requires time to create 
something timeless,” says Juan 
Montoya, who is known for his 
spare, elegant interiors. After 
graduating from Parsons School of Design with a deg 
in environmental design, he worked in Europe bef) 
opening his Manhattan firm in the ’70s. Although insp + be 
by modernist designers, artists and architects of the 2 { 2 
century, he sees “fine period pieces coming back 1 
vogue” but teamed with “an unexpected backdrop. 
using 17th- and 18th-century Continental furniture 

room with walls clad in rusted iron or steel.” While tf 
may sound risky to some, Montoya is not afraid of tak 
chances to put together the perfect environment. “Lo 
attempted to deliver—via helicopter—a huge Boti} 
sculpture to the pool deck of a Florida penthouse dupl 








| 
he says. “I arranged the paperwork with the city, g ! 
permit to clear the beach, waited for a nonwindy day 








and at the last moment my client had a change of hea 


FEBRUARY 2000 
continued on page} 





Moore Ruble Yudell 


933 Pico Blvd. 

Santa Monica, CA 90405 
310-450-1400 

Fax: 310-450-1403 
















uzz Yudell and John 

Ruble gather inspi- 
ration from far-reaching 
sources. “The art and wis- 
dom embedded in ver- 
ular architecture throughout the world” is a 
icular influence, according to Yudell (left). 
not about recalling regional styles but rather 
it understanding underlying and timeless as- 
s of the spirit and beauty of climatically and cul- 
lly sensitive place-making.” They also consider 
tles Moore, the late architect with whom they 
ided their firm in the late ’70s, an inspiration. 
architects have a full schedule, with projects 
ring from designing the American embassy in 
in to the planning of a new town in the Cay- 
Islands. They usually take on only a couple of 
ential projects a year and especially enjoy 
king on universities—on “buildings where 
twledge is central to the program,” says Ruble. 


andra Nunnerley 
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AES Syithist: 

New York, NY 10022 
212-826-0539 

Fax: 212-826-1146 


A t the age of 10, San- 
dra Nunnerley per- 


suaded her mother to 





paint the living room of 
their Victorian house in 
New Zealand red with white trim. “There was no 
looking back after that,” she says. After studying 
architecture at The University of Sydney, she 
went on to study art in London and Paris before 
opening her New York firm, which “combines the 
natural synergy between art, architecture and inte- 
rior design.” Nunnerley also draws on experience 
gained while working at Sydney’s Bonython Gallery 
and Marlborough Gallery in New York, and she 
counts Leo Castelli as a mentor—“He gave me tre- 
mendous insight into the art world.” She is currently 
busy restoring and joining two apartments in a Man- 
hattan Carrere & Hastings town house for herself. 
“T’m bringing it back to what it should be,” she says. 

continued on page 106 
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Thomas Pheasant 


1029 33rd St. NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
202-337-6596 

Fax: 202-342-3941 


fourth-generation 
Washingtonian, 
Thomas Pheasant prac- 





tices in the nation’s capi- 
tal, where he was capti- 
vated early on by buildings such as the National 
Gallery and the Jefferson Memorial. The Neoclas- 
sical architecture helped to shape his sensibility, 
which is marked by order, symmetry and classical 
lines, in both his interiors and the furniture he de- 
signs. “The past has always fascinated me. The ar- 
chitects and designers who developed new forms 
of expression based on past vocabularies have al- 
ways grabbed my attention.” But his inspirations 
are not limited. “They come from everywhere,” he 
says. “Right now I’m very focused on 18th-century 
France and 20th-century furniture.” Pheasant was 
recently the first American designer invited to the 
Pavilion des Antiquaires et des Beaux Arts in Paris, 


where he introduced a collection of his furniture. 
SEPTEMBERI 
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Campion A. Platt 


















152 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 
212-779-3835 

Fax: 212-779-3851 





hile attending school 

in Zurich, Switzerland, 
a 15-year-old Campion A. Platt 
decided to get his career path 
in order. He aimed to “focus 
and combine all of my talents into one profession, but 
had to be a profession that would also allow me a bro 
education and include all the arts.” And it has. His cof 
fortably modern interiors—often filled with furnishi 
of his own design—have been commissioned by celebrit 
and royalty, and by ideal clients who possess an “open\ 
sion, open attitude to change and a love for fine detail 
The architect, who is working on a new hotel in Bost 
and a ski-in/ski-out restaurant in Telluride, Colorad 
stresses the “importance of the built world in our eve 
day lifé; from home to travel to office, our world 
shaped by buildings and design.” However, if he had had 
forgo the architecture degree from Columbia and pu 
a different route, he might have studied to be “an astro 
omer or physicist,” he says, “with a minor in ice hockeyjy 

continued on page It 
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Alex Péssenbachet 
a Apartado Postal #29 
=| San Patricio, Jalisco 
C.P. 48980, Mexico 
52-315-35-101-64 
Fax: 52-315-35-102-98 





rom his office on Mexico’s 

Costa Careyes, Alex Pés- 
senbacher creates open, fluid 
structures that have a solid sense 
of place. Curving lines, indoor-outdoor spaces and rich, 
ruddy colors tie his structures intimately to the tropical 
landscape. “My projects reflect the local ways of building 
and materials, and nature plays a big role in my designs,” 
says the architect, who grew up in Mexico but has also 
lived in Switzerland and France. “I would say that my 
philosophy is to adapt to the environment and try to use 
the elements I find in each place and make the best out 
of them.” Working with a small staff—“The only constant 
partner is my wife, Lorena, who is also an architect”— 
he completes mostly residential projects in Mexico but 
hopes to design a spa hotel one day. Possenbacher, who 
studied interior and environmental design at Parsons, 
creates furniture and accessories for all of his proj- 
ects and is planning to start a furniture design firm. 
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25 E. 67th St. 
New York, NY 10021 
212-734-7994 

Fax: 212-396-2450 


Mea interiors are about 
ing understated,” explai 
Jennifer Post. “They speak soy 
ly but carry a big stick.” Inde 
her “classical contemporaqf 
residences are noted for their clean lines, elegant spat} 
layouts and tailored furnishings. Post prefers to be il] 
volved with projects from the interior architecture “to 
linens and pillowcases” and has done so for clients who i - 
clude celebrities Jennifer Lopez and Matt Lauer. She allies 
designs most of the furnishings herself and has jq 
launched her first furniture line, which features pieces Wi | 
“great woods and lacquer finishes.” The designer, who gre 
up in Cincinnati and received a master’s in fine arts, ¢ 
sign and film photography, worked in advertising as q 
art director and then for an architectural firm in New Yo) 

before starting her own firm, which also has offices in Mil 
ami and Los Angeles, in 1991. She hasn’t, however, strays 
too far from the fine arts. “I spend most of my free ti) 
painting or taking black-and-white photographs,” she say] "y 
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3501 Monte Vista NE 
Albuquerque, NM 87106 
505-256-1961 

Fax: 505-268-9045 


he creator of some of the 

world’s most rule-defy- 
ing residences observes that 
“true architecture does not grow 
from fads and sound-bite-like 
+s but from an integration of space and structure with- 
regard to gravity.” Indeed, Bart Prince’s signature or- 
ic, swooping buildings were around long before 
yputer-aided biomorphic architecture arrived on the 
mmational design scene. The hallmark of Prince’s 30- 
-old practice is residential architecture that “works 
1 the inside out and cedes nothing to the earth’s horizon 
” as he puts it. “We live in a time,” he adds, “when ar- 
ecture can become free of such limitations as well as 
e of style and other historical references.” The ar- 
fect cites Frank Lloyd Wright as his primary source 
M@aspiration; he collaborated with his mentor Bruce 
Gf on The Pavilion for Japanese Art at the Los An- 
ges County Museum of Art. Current Prince projects 

side houses in Malibu and Santa Fe. 
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aquelin T. Robertson 


Cooper, Robertson 
& Partners 

311 W. 43rd St. 

New York, NY 10036 
212-247-1717 

Fax: 212-245-0361 








t was Bauhaus master 
Josef Albers who, inhis |. 
Yale freehand drawing ~ ii) 





class, gave Jaquelin I: Robertson a nudge toward a } 
career in architecture and away from the foreign 
service he had planned to pursue. “I’d always drawn 
as a child, and I loved visiting buildings and gardens,” 
says Robertson, who got his first house commission 
as a Yale graduate student. The architect’s projects 
range from designing traditional houses to planning 
entire cities. “These two seemingly opposite but mu- 
tually dependent arenas have been critical to my 
understanding of each,” he says. Robertson’s “most 
interesting and complex job” was the planning and 
design of Shahestan Pahlavi, the shah of Iran’s 
proposed new capital center in Tehran, in the ’70s. 
“Unfortunately, my client lost his throne.” 








continued on page 110 
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Harry Schnaper 
| a 692 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10021 


212-980-9898 
Fax: 212-980-1405 


fter a couple of false 
starts—teaching 
special ed in Baltimore, 
attending culinary school 





in San Francisco, waiting 
tables in London—Harry Schnaper could no longer 
ignore his true calling, interior design. He gradu- 
ated from Chelsea School of Art and worked with 
Gay Matthaei and Robert Metzger in New York 
before striking out on his own. He built a reputation 
for sleek, tailored interiors, often with a 1930s sen- 
sibility. As for where he sees interior style headed, he 
says, “My guess is that people will tire of the uni- 
formity of today’s modern monochromatic look and 
swing back to more period-looking rooms.” No 
matter the specifics, all of his projects prove to be 
a continuing education. “Each and every job teaches 
me something that influences my vision or approach 
to the next,” he explains. “This goes for successful 
concepts and executions as well as the stinkers.” 


Linda Sear] 
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500 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IL 60610 
312-251-9200 

Fax: 312-251-9201 


Aas should be a di- 
rect result of the site and 
the client,” Linda Searl says of 
her commonsense approach. [i 
But sometimes exceptions are 5 
necessary. Thirteen years ago, when Searl and her arch 
tect husband, Joe Valerio, were ready to build their ow 
house, they chose “a marginal neighborhood in Chi¢ 
go” for their “very contemporary house on a very visib 
corner.” Their gamble paid off, and, looking back, she saj 
“We believe it helped turn around the neighborhood 
Searl also took a gamble by deciding early on to enter t 
“almost-all-male profession” of architecture. In th 
fourth grade she knew she wanted to be an architect, b 
in high school she was swayed to attend a women’s €@ 
lege. After “a disastrous first year,” she returned to hi 
early ambition. “It can’t be any worse than this,” sh 
thought, and it wasn’t. Searl now heads an 11-person 
in Chicago and is working locally on a 196-unit high-ri 
and converting an old bowling alley into a house. 
continued on page Il 
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Annabelle Selldort 


f 62 White Street EE 
. New York, NY 10013 , 
212-219-9571 

Fax: 212-941 -6362 


A self-proclaimed modern 
architect, Annabelle Sell- 


dorf makes that utterly clear 
























through her work. ‘The pared- 
a a - 
down, clean lines of a country 
house, the expert use of proportions and light behind 


the historic facade of the Neue Galerie New York—her 





straightforward, no-frills approach is evident in each 
of her projects. The architect, who is based in New 
York but can be found abroad almost as often, segued he = 
into her profession through the childhood influence of ee “8 ‘ytd gam 
her architect father, Herbert. Selldorf attended Pratt | WT. AY) 
Institute and gained on-the-job experience working §& of Petetsisti | 

for a general contractor. Once she opened her firm in Se 
1990, she became known for designing downtown 
art galleries, foreshadowing her later museum com- 
missions—both of which are still favorite projects. For 
residential work, however, Selldorf is happiest when 
teamed with clients who are “open, trusting and have a 
commitment to the project.” 


Roderick N. Shade 





69 W. 107th St. 
New York, NY 10025 
212-865-7816 

Fax: 212-865-7456 


iE no surprise that Rod- 
erick N. Shade devel- 
oped an interest in design 
at an early age, having 
grown up in a family of : i 
builders. “I can’t tell you how many times I red@) 
orated my room as a child,” he says. “It wasn’t unj® 
much later that I realized what the career opti 
were.” After studying design in Los Angeles, Sha 
worked for antiques galleries and design compa 
in New York before opening his own firm in 1993. 
accepts a wide range of projects, from apartments 
Manhattan to houses in Los Angeles and Miat 
and he also designs custom furniture and fabrics. B 
his clients’ preferences always come first. “I strive i 
interiors that reflect the owner’s personality,” he say/¥/ 
“T look to a client to help me create something! a 
novative and unique.” And what would a dreaj) 
project be? “Building a house from scratch, mé 
ing ideas come to life, has always appealed to mt 

continued on pagel 
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yephen Shadley 


144 W. 27th St. 
New York, NY 10001 
212-243-6913 

Fax: 212-627-3303 


Se Shadley is a 
man of visual talents. 
The New York—based de- 
signer trained as a scenic 
. artist and backdrop paint- 
© Los Angeles before moving to New York to 
y® asan off-Broadway set designer. It was there 

uis career took a sudden turn. “It was fate,” he 

‘Lwas hired to create the set of a restaurant, and 
ate I was asked to redesign the actual restaurant,” 
a | zalls. “From then on I designed interiors.” Shad- 
‘modern style displays a penchant for clean lines 











-n eclectic mix of antiques and contemporary 
s. And he has a perfectionist’s streak. “I once 
ed down a cabin at my weekend home because it 
it look right,” he says. “Of course, the volunteer 
‘epartment conducted the burn.” But color takes 
r stage. “The muted yet rich palette of Disney 
in the *50s still influences me. I like working 
a subtle palette, infusing it with variation.” 


Andrew Sheinman 


i Yi Lb - 


Pembrooke & lves 
149 Wooster St. 
New York, NY 10012 
212-995-0555 

Fax: 212-995-2678 


first worked as a buyer in 
the fashion industry,” says 
designer Andrew Sheinman. 
“That job helped me under- 
stand fabrics, forms and colors. Later I was designing 
tabletop products when I was hired to do a few rooms 
at a hotel in New York—that led to 300 rooms.” Shein- 
man hasn’t stopped designing since. An eye for subtlety 
and texture and a fresh approach to classicism shape his 
elegant interiors. He cites Josef Hoffmann and Jacques- 
Emile Ruhlmann as influences: “I like the simplicity 
of Hoffmann’s designs. Ruhlmann’s work was more 
decorative, but in an understated way,” he says. Shein- 
man, with the help of his 10-member staff at Pembrooke 
& Ives, is designing a golf clubhouse in East Hampton, a 
compound on the Greek islands and a yacht. But no 
matter what the project, “my work is about the archi- 

tecture of a room,” he says. “That’s my main focus.” 
continued on page 114 
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Shelton, Mindel 


216 W. 18th St. 
New York, NY 10011 
212-243-3939 

Fax: 212-727-7310 


Neca Peter Shel- 
ton and Lee EF. Min- 
del (right) have long had 
a passion for building uni- 
fied environments. “We 
make the whole greater than the sum of its parts,” 
says Shelton. Since they opened their firm in 1978, 
they have applied this philosophy to residences 
worldwide, always mindful of the basics. “To para- 





phrase Louis Kahn, ‘Materials tell you what they 
want to be,’” says Mindel. “Kahn had an ability to 
reduce space to its primal elements.” The pair also 
like to add the unexpected. “It’s important to make 
the familiar seem unfamiliar,” he says. Whether 
they’re designing a New York loft, a yacht or a 
Gulf Stream jet, their vision is clear. “We distill ideas 
to their most pure and meaningful state,” explains 
Mindel. “Simplicity is the most complicated thing 
to pursue, but when all elements synthesize, they 
transcend mere enclosure and become an art form.” 





Shope Reno Wharton 
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18 W. Putnam Ave. 
Greenwich, CT 06830 
203-869-7250 

Fax: 203-869-2804 


W: believe buildings 
should grow from 
their sites rather than 
being placed upon them,” 
says Bernard Wharton. 
Indeed, Wharton (right) and his partner, All 
Shope, take a contextual approach to design. T 
Connecticut-based architects are known for Shi i 
gle Style houses but have also designed model} 
residences, equestrian complexes and barns. “Wy 
love designing barns,” says Shope. “They provi 
an opportunity to link history, horticulture and aj 
chitecture,” he says. “We've also built houses in} 
single day, in the Amish tradition.” And what tren 
do the two see in design today? “Our clients: 
taking a greater interest in nonstylistic concern 
Shope says. “They’re paying more attention to% 
chitecture on a visceral level. That’s what our wos 
is about.” Wharton agrees. “We aim to create 
sense of comfort and place within a vast world.” 


15 W. 53rd St. 

New York, NY 10019 
212-975-1200 

Fax: 212-975-0097 


H: insisted upon quality, 
perfect proportions, beau- 
ty and, most important, liva- 
bility for the client,” Marjorie 
Shushan says of the late design- 
plef Alaton, with whom she worked for 10 years. “I’ve 
ined these things in my own work since his death in 
” Shushan, who started by chance in the profession— 
signed an office in New Orleans as a favor and have 
| working ever since,” she says—opened her New 
firm in 1989. Her clean, modern interiors reflect an 
jeciation for subtlety and comfort. “Tranquillity and 
luxury are essential,” she explains, “and recognizing 
designed furniture and objects no matter where they 
@> from or what they cost.” She is currently bringing 


Narjorie Shushan 











bas to two residences in Miami, an apartment in New 
} and a house in New Orleans. And what, if anything, 
d she change about the design field? “The percep- 
that it is not a profession,” she says with a laugh. 
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30 E. 67th St. 

New York, NY 10021 
212-988-1636 

Fax: 212-988-2006 


tephen Sills and 
James Huniford de- 
sign with a broad stroke. 
“Our style is rooted in 
classicism, but it’s eclec- 
tic,” says Huniford (right). “We try to look at each 
project in a new way. We experiment.” “Our in- 
terest in travel, seeing diverse environments, 
has helped us keep an open mind,” adds Sills. 
“We're willing to take risks.” The pair have an 
elegant sensibility that encompasses 17th-cen- 
tury through 20th-century styles. And art plays 
a critical role: “Art greatly influences our de- 
signs. It influences the palette and the techniques 
we use,” Huniford explains. “Stephen takes a 
more aesthetic approach to design. I function in 
practicality. I enjoy bringing various aspects of 
a job together, coordinating different tasks. 

That has been the success of our team.” 
continued on page 116 
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1646 19th St. 

Santa Monica, CA 90404 
310-315-3018 

Fax: 310-315-3059 


ce fortunate to have 
worked for John Sala- 
dino and Gep Duren- 


” 





berger at a young age, 
says designer Michael S. 
Smith. “Each had a slightly different vision, but they 
shared a love of history, architecture and antiques. 
That experience gave me a platform to develop my 
own perspective.” Smith’s designs are “very classi- 
cal,” though he still likes to “mix it up,” he says. 
“If it’s a modern residence, I add some antiques 





to make the rooms more approachable.” Since 
opening his firm in 1991, he has acquired a long 
list of clients, including Steven Spielberg and Kate 
Capshaw. It may be because Smith goes to great 
lengths to understand his craft. “In a house I rented, 
I painted each room a distinctive shade to see how 
varying colors would affect one’s lifestyle. It gave 
me an appreciation for using intense colors, and it 
proved that taking risks is part of staying fresh.” 


Scott Snyder 
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150 E. 58th St. 
New York, NY 10155 
212-230-1811 

Fax: 212-230-1211 








. Park 
209 Phipps Plaza a. 
Palm Beach, FL 33480 } 
561-659-6255 : 


Fax: 561-835-9891 














H: may be best known for designing stately hom 
in Palm Beach, but Scott Snyder has also do 
apartments in Manhattan, a saltbox on Cape Cod ant 
residence in Boston—and he is currently renovatin, 
plantation house in West Virginia and a golf clubhot 
in Florida. Assisted by a staff of 21 at his offices’ 
Palm Beach and New York, Snyder creates interiors 
formed by classicism and 19th-century style. “I ta 
traditional elements and tailor them to the individ 
tastes of my clients.” he explains. Inspired, he sa 
by Mark Hampton, Snyder also emphasizes balany— 
and proportion: “Hampton proved the merits of s , 
metry,” he explains. “He managed to design traditioy) wy 
al interiors that didn’t look stagnant. Design can lot} 
new when done with a sure hand.” bl 
continued on pagel Bat 
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‘A Sweepstakes That Raises The Bar on Design 







Bombay Sapphire® continues its tradition of spotlighting unique pieces 

by leading designers that enhance the Bombay Sapphire® experience. 
* Now you can enter an online sweepstakes to win a custom bar by 
* enowned interior designer Cecil Hayes, compliments of Architectural 

* Digest. NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. Visit www.archdigest.com and 
click on “Design, Defined” for rules and entry guidelines. 


# To preview Cecil Hayes’ designs and furniture collection, visit www.mikalainc.com. 


“SBE BRILLIANT AND INSPIRED. DRINK RESPONSIBLY! www.bombaysapphire.com 
BOMBAY SAPPHIRE IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK. ©2003 IMPORTED BY 
THE BOMBAY SPIRITS COMPANY U.S.A., MIAMI, FL. GIN - 47% ALC. BY VOL. 
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wwwaarchdigest.com. Click on “Design, 
Defined” for sources of the furniture, 
fabrics and fittings selected by 23 
acclaimed interior designers to deco- 
rate two condominiums on the 73rd 
floor of One Central Park in New 
York City. See the special advertising 
section in this issue for renderings and 
i style statements from this once-in-a- 
DIGEST.COM HOME PAGE lifetime exhibit. 
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FIRST PLACE MID-WEEK WINNERS (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT): 
SKIPPER MARY BRIGDEN; ROLEX PRESIDENT WALTER FISCHER; 
CREW MEMBERS STACEY SZABO AND JERELYN BIEHL 





ie Parking for Fashion Week’s Elite 
, ss : i 





Setting Sail In Annapolis } 


Rolex Watch U.S.A. honored participants 
during the Rolex International 
Women’s Keelboat Championship 
in Annapolis at an exclusive dinner | 
co-hosted by Architectural Digest | 
and other Condé Nast magazines | 
on October 1. Title sponsor of the 
regatta since its inception in 1985, 
Rolex is a committed supporter of 
women’s athletics. | 








-EDES-BENZ LOUNGE, DESIGNED BY HOLLY. HUNT FOR ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST. 
f | 
m€tectural Digest created the Mercedes-Behz Lounge at Mercedes-Benz Fashion Week Fall 2003. Designed by Holly Hunt, 
.IS-rene enclave provided a respite for VIPs during the main event of the New York fashion scene. Shades of copper and char- || 
2t’, tall grass and silver-topped tables defined the look of the room. (Interior design and furniture by Holly Hunt; carpeting by 


t€aceFLOR; serving bar and cabinets by bulthaup; flowers by Chelsea Flowers, Inc.; wallcoverings and textiles by Great Plains.) 























John Stefanidis 


St. John’s Parish Hall 
374 North End Rd. 
London SW6 1LY 
44-207-381-1311 

Fax: 44-207-610-2348 





ovies are a great art 
form of the 20th 
century, and it would have 





been very interesting to 
contribute to this field,” says John Stefanidis. The 
London-based designer has no shortage of creative 
outlets, however, with projects taking him world- 


« 


wide. “Each country I’ve visited has provoked my 
imagination,” he says, “the architecture, the colors, 
the landscape, even the tempo of life. ’ve transmut- 
ed these impressions, re-creating them as atmo- 
spheres or details in a room.” His worldly aesthetic 
keeps him on the move. He is building a house on 
Spetses, Greece, as well as designing the interiors of 
a palace in Kuwait and a ranch in Colorado. But no 
matter where his work takes him, Stefanidis always 
comes home to his library in London. “Design today 
is global and highly eclectic. Trends spread quickly, 


so my reference books are constantly in use,” he says. : 
: : ° DECEMBER 


Robert A. M. Stern 





460 W. 34th St. 
New York, NY 10001 
212-967-5100 

Fax: 212-967-5588 


Ree A. M. Stern has 
carved a niche in the 
pantheon of design as 
one of the prime propo- 
nents of an architecture 
of pedigree. Calling himself a “modern traditi¢) 
alist,” he says his work attempts to “create ord) 
out of the often chaotic present by entering int 
dialogue with the past.” Author of books on are | 
tectural history, dean of the Yale School of Are} AVR 
tecture and principal of his 140-person firm, he 
active in advancing the understanding of archit@ 7 
ture. “I continue to learn with each new client, ea)» 
new project and each new building.” Now at we) ‘i 
on a Shingle Style residence in South Carolina i 
Normandy-style house in East Hampton and a Ay | ie 
gency-style house in Bel-Air, Stern cautions thal" 
desiring his services to have “a reasonable grasp} 
the price of dreams”—dreams being something | 
can relate to. “I always wanted to be Fred Astair 
continued on page 1 
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style #113 Nova - available as a sofa, sofa bed, chair, chair bed or sectional of any size. 





of AVENY DOUARDNVAN J IVI £i 


I Tt: only sofa beds to-the-trade manufactured with D&D Building 


979 Third Ave., 









Authentic STEELWEAVE™ — mechanism. mi 
u | ae h an N.Y., NY 10022 til 
q or the nearest showroom or visit the extensive Tel: 1.300.501.4850 « 212.688.6611 
a. catalogue, Internet Clearance Center, as well as Fax: 212.838.9046 
‘Me and interactive” New York showroom web-cams. averyboardman.com | 





Available at all Seacon Hill and Callard & Osgood showrooms. | 


192 page 4/color Catalogue and Price List - $20 credited through your interior designer or architect | 











7745 San Felipe 
Houston, TX 77063 
713-780-7772 

Fax: 713-977-1151 


was artistic growing up, 
but I couldn’t see my- 
self as an artist. I saw my- 
self as an urban business- 





man with artistic ability. 
That’s what got me into design,” says William W. 
Stubbs. Since he opened his firm in 1987, the Hous- 
ton-based designer has accepted a variety of com- 
missions that have taken him to far-flung locales. 
His current projects range from a house outside 
Moscow to a penthouse duplex in London. “I have a 
natural propensity to take projects that are some dis- 
tance away,” he says. “I enjoy the design challenges 
that different countries present.” For each interior, 
Stubbs believes, there should be “an awe factor— 
an artistic excitement about a room,” he says. And 
what does he strive for most? “I never sell a Bill 
Stubbs /ook. I solve problems around a client’s likes 
and lifestyle. My goal is to have an owner walk into 
his or her home and say, “This looks like me.’” 
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Rose Tarlow—Melrose House 
8454 Melrose Pl. 

Los Angeles, CA 90069 
323-651-2202 

Fax: 323-658-6548 


or Rose Tarlow, no 

detail concerning the 
design of either a piece 
of furniture or an interi- 
or is unimportant. “Every aspect must be of 
finest quality available, no matter how small. 
amount spent does not create the treasure. 
1976 she opened her Los Angeles—based Rose J 
low Antiques. A decade later she began desig 













her own furniture, and her company was renafj 
Rose Tarlow—Melrose House. Then in 2001 
introduced Melrose House fabrics and wallco 
ings. Tarlow and her 22-person staff are 
working on 15 or so new furniture designs, mij 
fabrics and trims for her textile division, bed ling 
and cashmere throws, and she is also doing a eM 
ple of interior design projects. But what really & | 
tures her imagination? “I would love to do a 
ae | restoration of a historic monument.” 
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continued on page | 
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oO 1 eee McCurry 
Architects 


444 N. Wells St. 
Chicago, IL 60610 
312-644-5880 

Fax: 312-644-3750 


ne architecture 
is like playing the pi- 
ano,” says Stanley Tiger- 
“The i issue is practice, which at the end of the 
sears, but never quite achieves, perfection.” 

Chicago native started his firm in 1962. Be- 
hat, he had “a checkered career,” he says. “Af- 
inking out of MIT, I spent four years in the 
Navy and played piano in a strip joint in Key 
.” He received his architecture degrees at 
ind in 1982 joined forces with his wife, archi- 
argaret McCurry. Over the years he has be- 
| passionate about social concerns and grown 
chanted by those in his profession who “do it 
1e money.” If he could, he says, “I’d reward 
mateur, who does it for love. I wish that ar- 
ets would cause their work to be increasingly 
ily conscious, as opposed to self-conscious.” 


Hward Tuttle 


yanley Tigerman 
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Design Realization 

71 rue des Saint-Péres 
75006 Paris 
33-1-42-22-65-77 

Fax: 33-1-42-22-81-37 


hough he was born 
and educated in the 
United States, Edward 
Tuttle has a career that 
has taken on a decidedly exotic quality. His designs 
include residences in the Bahamas, Hawaii and Thai- 
land (notably, his own open-air retreat on the island 
of Phuket); resorts in Indonesia, Thailand and 
India; a yacht; and even a hotel at the maharaja of 
Jodhpur’s Umaid Bhawan Palace. Such projects have 
become the calling card of the Paris-based designer, 
who oversees his 10-person firm, Design Realization, 
with his partner, Christian Monges. Tuttle acknowl- 
edges what he calls his “audacity” at designing in 
the vernacular of a culture other than his own. 
“For me, lifestyles are influenced in particular by 
tropical or other climatic elements; they transcend 
one’s attitude about one culture or another.” 
continued on page 122 
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Dorothy Draper & eonieant 
60 E. 56th St. 

New York, NY 10022 
212-758-2810 

Fax: 212-759-0739 


orothy Draper & 

Company proved a 
fertile ground for Carle- 
ton Varney, who joined 
the firm in 1962 and is now its owner and presi- 
dent. “It was my first job in New York and the only 
one I’ve had. I’ve done every job in the office.” He 
may not have worked anywhere else, but he has 
certainly made his mark on the design world. In 
addition to decorating residences, hotels and yachts, 
he has written 16 books and created eyewear, chi- 
na and furniture (his new Dorothy Draper line will 
debut in the spring). Working on houses from Ire- 
land to Palm Springs and on hotels in Fort Lau- 
derdale, Michigan and New Hampshire, Varney 
laments the dearth of color and style in much of 
today’s design. Of Elsie de Wolfe, Michael Taylor 
and Draper, he says, “They created one-of-a-kind 
environments that made them stars.” 





Axel Vervoordt 
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Kasteel van ‘s-Gravenwezel 
St. Jobsteenweg 64 

2970 ‘s-Gravenwezel 
Belgium 

32-3-658-1470 

Fax: 32-3-658-3781 


H: began as an art 
collector and an- 
tiques dealer and has de- 
signed residences in London, Florence and Da 
as well as his native Belgium, but Axel Vervoo | 
credits his mother as his greatest influence. | 
every room she created a different atmosph@} 
she made everyone feel at ease.” He appears 
have inherited her gift. For Vervoordt, a how 
should be “fully lived in. Every room should h 

its own character.” Early in his career he resto) 

a group of 16th-century houses in Antwerp, whi} 
he combined his living quarters with space to |) 
hibit his antiques. “My clients asked me to cre} 
this style, this warm feeling, in their homes.” V 

voordt and his staff of 75 are now doing the sa: 

in a variety of projects: two wine castles in B 

deaux, a yacht, and an apartment in Monaco. 
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1 Bantry Steps 

Bantry Bay, Cape Town 8005 
South Africa 
27-21-434-0592 

Fax: 27-21-439-1046 




















[ was a book that drew Graham Viney | 
to interior design. Long involved in | 
restoring colonial residences in his na- | 
tive South Africa, he was writing his 
§ Historic Houses of South Africa when the owner of a home he 
}esearching asked if he would help redecorate a room. Today 
y takes on projects all over the world, including hotels in 
yland and Cape Town, a Regency town house in London, a 


farm near Cape Town and a game lodge in Botswana. The 
aation of restoring old houses is, he explains, “making them 
as if they didn’t need to be restored.” Viney dreams of in- 
rs that are “less anonymous.” His own residence in Cape | 
n surely fits that description: “I created a ha-ha in the sky— 

ingless balcony that gives the effect of a sheer 500-foot drop 

the sea. No one will ever risk copying it.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
HOME DESIGN SHOW 


march 11-14, 2004 e pier 94 e 12th ave. at 55th st. « nyc 


FURNISHINGS * HOME ACCESSORIES 
OUTDOOR STYLES * DESIGN SERVICES 


thursday, 9am-6pm: interior design trade only 
friday-sunday, 10am-7pm: open to the public 
Tickets $20 at the door 
For advance purchase, visit 
_ www.archdigesthomeshow.com or call 866.468.7619. 
For more information, call 800.677.6278. 
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The Warner Group Architects 
1250 Coast Village Rd. 

Santa Barbara, CA 93108 
805-969-5074 

Fax: 805-565-3797 


NC father always wanted me to be | 
a professional man,” says Jack 
Lionel Warner, “and the architecture 
profession was the only one that even 
y interested me.” Warner opened his office in 1966; today, 
ering 11 people, the firm is involved in a variety of Califor- | 
ymmissions, including residential designs and remodels in 


es 
Barbara, Manhattan Beach and Laguna Beach, as well as | Zz 
spyations and new buildings for the Monterey Peninsula 
ach and a redesign of the La Jolla 
t yet is to explore the use of new glass technology in his de- 2 \ 
. “Td love to put a glass floor in a house,” he says. Another sn we ’ , 
E g } 


ept that appeals to him is creating buildings with blank 


pk facades create a lot of intrigue and interest. The interior 
) fulfill the promise set up by the exterior.” 


‘} 
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continued on page 12% 


= ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


888.552.9472 
www.rockymountainhardware.com 


TO THE TRADE 








PREMIERES 


Monday, January 2 at 9/8c 


| VH1.com SELF.com 








Akira Watanabe 
4-16-19 Himonya 
Meguro-ku, Tokyo 152-0003 
81-3-3710-1963 

Fax: 81-3-3710-1872 


kira Watanabe does not empha- 
size the distinction between the 
residential and nonresidential projects 


his seven-member Tokyo-based archi- 





tectural firm takes on. “Any building 
for me is a living environment for people,” he says. “I see no dif- 
ference between building types.” He is particularly drawn to 
designing hotels and is now at work on a boutique hotel in 
Kyoto for which he is converting and expanding old wood 
structures—a project that allows him to exercise his passion 
for reinterpreting traditional forms and materials. His firm is 
also designing a couple of Japanese summer houses, one in 
the mountains in Karuizawa and the other by the sea in Ata- 

} mi. Watanabe, who cites his early exposure to “beautiful tem- 

‘) ples and shrines” as the catalyst for his becoming an architect, 

) founded his firm in 1980 and has won a number of awards for 
his work. But he muses that he would have liked to be a pilot: 
“Flying has always been my dream.” 
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continued on page 128 
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Matthew White 


A 7 } 115 W. California Blvd., #451 
j Pasadena, CA 91105 
626-403-1730 

Fax: 626-403-1785 


527 Third Ave 
New York, NY 10016 
212-288-0996 





| fe never to repeat myself,” says Matthew White, who 
divides his time between the East and West coasts. If 
his current projects are any indication, there’s no danger 
of that. In Southern California he’s working on a 19th- 
century apartment and a midcentury modern house; he’s 
also doing a London pied-a-terre and an estate in up- 
state New York. Formerly a ballet dancer, he owned an 
antiques shop for 10 years (“I had 1950s chairs and 19th- 
century Italian chairs and everything in between”). George 
Balanchine and Billy Baldwin are influences: “Both un- 
derstood line, proportion and gesture.” In his own work, 
White seeks to avoid the “overwrought” feel of some 
traditional designs as well as contemporary statements 
that are “concerned with being hip at the expense of 
what’s attractive. I’m interested in what’s authentic.” 
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The Wiseman Group 
636 San Bruno Ave. 

San Francisco, CA 94107 
415-282-2880 

Fax: 415-282-2896 


he world doesn’t 

need any more Mc- 
Mansions or Schloss 
Gypsumborgs,” Paul Vin- 
cent Wiseman says with a laugh. Though he has 
had his share of large-scale residential commis- 
sions, he says, “It’s all about quality and doing it 
right. One perfect room is better than a monster 
house with cheapened details.” The designer, who 
recently received an honorary doctorate from San 
Francisco’s Academy of Art College, is now collab- 
orating with architect Ricardo Legorreta for the. 
second time. But he’s fascinated with the possibili- 
ties of doing “an upscale hotel in an exotic lo-. 
cale—something that would be environmentally 
appropriate and designed from top to bottom to be 
connected to its site.” He’d also love the chance to do 
the interiors for a house by Frank Gehry, a friend. 
“It would require such unusual furnishings.” 
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Woodla my Tigitiaiime 
Hit YI 
704 N. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
310-657-7655 
Fax: 310-657-4440 


Wi: all feeling compelled to 
simplify our lives, and I believe 
that we'll look back to the past—to Art 
E Déco, Russian Neoclassical furniture, 
iriental decorative arts—and form a new minimal eclecticism,” 
ys Craig Wright. “These particular trends stand up to the 
pst of time and can be combined in interesting ways.” Though 
ms no stranger to eclectic interiors, mixing antiques and re- 
oductions in often contemporary settings, Wright observes, 
Ne’d like to do a very proper, very pure French house with 
hn architecture that would support the interiors.” Now design- 
'g residences in Newport Beach, Beverly Hills and Monte- 
to, Wright also has a couple of unusual projects in the works— 
yo ranches in Jackson Hole, Wyoming. “One is a cross between 
INew York loft and an Argentine estancia.” 


(208) 523-9006 


www.woodlandfurniture.com 
Available Through Interior Designers Nationwide 


DESIGNER SHOWROOMS 


ATLANTA - BEACHWOOD - BOSTON - CHICAGO 
DALLAS - DANIA - DENVER - HIGH POINT - HOUSTON 
KANSAS CITY - LAS VEGAS - LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND - SAN FRANCISCO - SCOTTSDALE 
SEATTLE - ST. LOUIS - TROY - WASHINGTON D.C. 


S I D Cera aaa rd 
fv INDUSTRY PARTNER 
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Cottle Graybeal Yaw 
P.O. Box 529 

Basalt, CO 81621 
970-927-4925 

Fax: 970-927-8578 


arry Yaw has the soul of an 
artist. A founding partner 


\} of Cottle Graybeal Yaw, he 





a ¥ <e 
says a lifelong passion for paint- 


ing and sketching has led him to think of architecture as 
“intelligent sculpture.” The Colorado firm employs 50 
architects in offices in Aspen, Telluride and Vail. Yaw, 
having recently completed his own house in Basalt, sees 
an emerging architecture that is less dependent on his- 
torical references and more inspired by new technology 
together with environmental consciousness and a regard 
for the “character of place.” His clients are “not hung up 
on familiar prototypes as a beginning reference point to 
the design process,” he says. “They embrace the unex- 
pected.” He credits his partners (John Cottle, Doug Gray- 
beal and Rich Carr) with the firm’s design philosophy: 
“They reinforce the notion that architecture must evolve 
from original ideas—and that exploration and innova- 
tion are fundamental to solutions that look forward.” 
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Wood + Zapata 
100 South St. 
Boston, MA 02111 
617-728-3636 
Fax: 617-728-3635 


hile working as 

design director 
for a commercial archi- . 
tect in New York, Carlos ie 
Zapata was approached by a couple to design thei 
Florida residence. “They wanted to see how my idea 
could be applied to a modern house.” With tha 
1991 commission, the Venezuelan-born architec 
started his own practice, which became a partner 
ship with Benjamin Wood in 1996. The firm has 
staff of 34, offices in Boston and Shanghai ang 
projects ranging from residences to the redesigi 
of Chicago’s Soldier Field. “I believe in the exper 
imental aspects of modern architecture, the explo 
ration of new technologies and the use of innova 
tive materials,” he says. In Ecuador he designed 4 
house with a lap pool that begins inside and can 
tilevers outward. “I prefer implied movement ang 














gesture to achieve character in my work.” 
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To celebrate the opening of 


| | | "| | | | | the condominium residences 


bee of One Central Park at Time 










| 
| tt | 
| i ae ail Warner Center, Architectural 


& Digest invited 23 highly 


acclaimed interior designers to 
imagine room settings for New 
York City’s most glamorous 
new property. Steps away from 
Lincoln Center, the Museum of 
Modern Art and the majesty 


of Central Park, the building— 















WERE RWRRBEHBeRei, 


designed by architect and urban 
planner David M. Childs of 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill— 
features apartments ranging 
in’ SIZE froin 1,2635 to: 8400 
square feet with  loftlike 
expanses, dramatic layouts and 
commanding views. Here’s what 
happened when these talents 
combined their remarkable 


vision with incredible vistas... 


Rendering of a room with a view. 
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| ] 
Enter throu a THE STUNNING ONYX-ENCASED FORMAL LOBB 


OF ONE CENTRAL PARK AND TAKE THE ELEVATOR UP 73 FLOORSES 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST’'S “ROOMS WITH A VIEW OF CENTRAL PARK” DESIGI 


EXHIBIT TO EXPERIENCE THE UL IMAGE TINGE YE SiAI ata Nici q 


Off the elevator to the left is the nearly 4,000-square-foot 
Residence 73A. The impressive grand salon faces north 
and east with staggering views of Central Park, while other 
rooms face west, toward the George Washington Bridge 
and the Statue of Liberty. Just down the corridor, in 
Residence 73C, the views span all the way up the Park 
overlooking the East River to the Empire State and 
Chrysler Buildings, and as far down as the Statue of Liberty, 


in a home of more than 3,000 square feet. 


For more information on One Central Park condominiums, please call The Sunshine Group, Ltd., 
Exclusive Marketing & Sales Agent, at 212/957-0600 or visit www.onecentralpark.com. 
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Each of the residences is wired with the latest ne | i 
technology and equipped with top-of-the-line appliane 
and fixtures in custom kitchens and marble ba | 
designed by AD 100 designer Thad Hayes. Living wi 
Jazz at Lincoln Center, The Shops at Columbus Cirdl 
amenities of Mandarin Oriental, New York and thm 
cuisine of such culinary masters as Thomas Keller ar ' 
Jean-Georges Vongerichten, it's no wonder one feels'¢ 


top of the world at One Central Park condominiums. ft 
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Geoffrey Bradfield Inc., 105 East 63rd Street, New York, NY 10021 212/758-1773 ya 

















THE ENTRANCE HALL 


An Art Moderne feel was Bradfield’s 
choice for this spare, crisp interior. | 
Classical plaster pilasters and mouldings— 

along with alternating upholstered and 

mirrored walls—accentuate the 10-foot- : 
high ceilings. The furnishings are 

deliberately subtle, with the exception 

of the dramatic area rug in gunmetal 

and ivory. 


Sources include: C. Stasky Associates; Stark Carpet; 
QuietRooms Technology/Wallcoustics; Interiors by 
Royale; Hyde Park; John Salibello Antiques; Nohra 
Haime Gallery; Richard Smith Studios. 





Architect David M. Childs pays tribute to the great prewar residential buildings along Central Park West 
such as the Majestic, the San Remo and the El Dorado, with the crystalline towers of Time Warner Center. 








dorisleslieblau.com 
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The gap between cutting edge technology and state of 
the art design has just become a lot more narrow. 
Introducing the Hitachi UltraVision Digital” LCD Projection iM, 





Me | a 





HITACHI 


Inspire the Next 


.Experience the LCD revolution. Hitachi 


announces the UltraVision Digital® 50" 
and 60" LCD Projection TVs that 

iccreLeU com aT oM el Crs are) z= UU\= male )A nT 
theater technology in a sleek, well- 
engineered design. A 3-panel 
advanced light engine integrated with 
the new Virtual HD™ 1080p processor 
delivers an incredibly smooth, detailed 
picture. The slim profile of the LCD 
design returns more living space to 
any room and allows for an easy fit into 
an entertainment center. The Hitachi 
UltraVision Digital® LCD. Projection TV 
is a perfect example of original 
technology and seamless integration 
brought together as never before. Take 
a closer look at www.hitachi.us/Icatv. 


ULTRAVISION 


TAL 
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JOANNE de GUARDIOLA 

































COCKTAILS ABOVE THE PAR 


The lacquered snow white ceiling with mi 
chips shimmers above an eclectic mix of 
classic Mies van der Rohe Barcelona days 
beds and 18th-century antiques—all on a Ia 
haired white fur carpet atop black-and-bra 
zigzag lacquered floors. The walls are a 
white-on-white palette of circles within 
squares. An Old Master Panini oil painting 
contrasts with a de Kooning from 1958 
in a room that is perfect for “cocktails 
* above the Park.” 





Sources include: Adam Williams Fine Art; Carlton Rochell, Ltd.; EverGreene Painting Studios; 
Gagosian Gallery; H. M. Luther Antiques; Alan Moss; Janos P. Spitzer Flooring Co.; John Weid| 
Paint Associates; Mallett; Stark Carpet; Susan Huggins. 


THOMAS BRITT. 


STARRY SILVERY 
DINING PAVILION 


With walls papered in silver tea paper 
to reflect a sparkling sky, and a yellow 
silk-covered banquette and seat covers 
to add a touch of sunshine, the space 
becomes a heavenly galaxy. The layout, 
with two separate sitting areas, allows 
for a variety of occasions: smaller gath- 
erings at the window table admiring 
the evening skyline, the cozy corner 
banquette for larger groups. These 
catty-corner dining areas give an open, 
Sources include: Roth Painting; Jim Thompson; Decorators Walk; Second Life Upholstery; Roge 
Arlington, Inc.; Edward Fields; Ameringer and Yohe Fine Art; Windowchine; Window Modes; | 
Kentshire Galleries; Newel Art Galleries; Bernardaud; Bernd Goeckler Antiques; Maison Gerard; 
H. M. Luther Antiques; John Salibello Antiques; Abat Jour; Seguso Viro; Bergdorf Goodman. 


airy feel, and create a center aisle 


through the room. D 
BH; 
aT 


For more information on One Central Park condominiums, please call The Sunshine Group, Ltd., "uy 


Exclusive Marketing & Sales Agent, at 212/957-0600 or visit www.onecentralpark.com. ‘en 
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D & D Building, 979 Third Avenue, NY, NY ats 
CARPET: Kristen Maize, WALLCOVERING: Palermo 

Nenuphar, Custom Bennett Club Chairs with Navarre Vj 
ee Ny 
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Introducing 


The Renaissance Collection 
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800; 933. Ad beaconhilldesign.com . 
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SANDRA NUNNERLEY 


MURALS WITH A VIEW 
The pattern of a vintage fabric with a 1940s sty 




























found at a flea market on one of Nunnerley’s 

shopping trips to Paris was the inspiration for @ 
kitchen space. Drawing on the pattern, the larg 
wall panels flanking the windows are striking gle 
mosaic murals. In a color palette of ivory, blacky 
charcoal and soft gray balancing out the visual 
interplay of both the organic and the floral, thé a 
murals lend a simple, bold sensibility. 


Sources include: Studium; Bisazza; Hugues Chevalier Collection; 
Jean Karajian; The Designtex Group; Room Works; D. K. Interio 
Ltd.; 70th Art Gallery; Williams-Sonoma; Petrossian; DIAGEO; 
Sony; Nambe; The Container Store; Bed Bath & Beyond; Rayna 
Limoges; Borders; Christofle; Whole Foods; Jimenez Designs. 





THE DEN-OF “DON Ts; 


This sanctuary celebrates life’s so-called 
guilty pleasures. Vintage photographs of 
smokers and lris prints of ephemeral 
smoke rings by Donald Sultan set the 
mood. Since a “smoke” is always more 
enjoyable when accompanied by a cock- 
tail, the room has a wine vault with a 
custom bronze door for preserving 
wines, single-malt scotches and whiskeys. 


The hand-tufted wool area rug, aC & K 

origina! design called “Smoke Rings,” 

was cus:om woven for the room by , rs 
Beauvais pets. : 


Sources include: John B. Murray Architect: SilverLining Interiors; Metal Art Studio; 
Beauvais Carpets; Howard Greenberg Gallery; Pace Prints; Julius Lowy Frame & 
Restoring; Sterling Upholstery; Henry B. Urban; Pintura Studio. 
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MARIO BUAT IA 


UNDER THE RAINBOW 


Buatta describes his approach to 

the room with his characteristically 
exuberant flair: “My first impressions 
of the master bedrooms were the 
dramatic views/of Central Park ona 
rainy day, and | thought how wonderful 
to see a rainbow from below upon 
first waking in the morning. Rain or 
shine, | tried to create a cheerful, 
color-filled room to start the day!” 
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21ST-CENTURY URBAN ST 


Inspired by the ancient library of 
Alexandria, Wright uses a collection” 
19th-century Egyptian revival furnitu 
The étageres recall the Villa Kerylos il 
in Beaulieu, and additional furnishings | 
antique Russian and French. The cont | 
porary bronze desk was created by | 
Spanish artist Bruno Romenda. This fi 
office /library is a re-interpretation of | 
souvenirs of a scholar’s Grand Tour. 


a 


Sources include: Stark Carpet; Home Couture/Thomag 
Quatrain Reproductions; Galerie Dutko; Capitol Glas 
C.M. Wright Studio; Therien & Co.; QuietRooms Techn 
Wallcoustics; Steven Ickert; Quatrain Antiques; Irma C 
Jerry Solomon; Galerie des Lampes; Roth Painting. 





Sources include: Stark Carpet; Old World Weavers; Niermann Weeks; Daniel Barney Antiques; © 
H. M. Luther Antiques; Kentshire Galleries; Newel Art Galleries; Yale Burge Antiques; 

John Rosselli; Cove Landing; Anthony Lawrence-Belfair; Beckley Bedding; Danny Alessandro; 
Edwin Jackson; Atabeigi-Weiss; Interior Management; deAngelis; Lexington Gardens. 


For more information on One Central Park condominiums, please call The Sunshine Group, Ltd., 
Exclusive Marketing & Sales Agent, at 212/957-0600 or visit www.onecentralpark.com. ° 
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“Brunschwic € 


Everywhere you Iook, the look is Brunschwig. 


| www.brunschwig.com 
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| MICHAEL TAYLOR DESIGNS 1500 SEVENTEENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES : SEATTLE - DENVER °° PHOENIX J 
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MICHAEL TAYLOR’ 
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CA 94107 415.558.9940 WWW.MICHAELTAYLORDESIGNS.~ 


ee CHICAGO + ATLANTA NEW YOR K. 
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RODERICK N. SHADE 





THE GREAT ESGAPE 


This modern woman’s dressing room and bath is an 
homage to James Bond’s women. A monochromatic 
jewel, each surface mirrors the light and views beyond. 
The closets are in white lacquer, as is the writing desk 
from Hagan’s furniture collection, which doubles as a 
dressing table. The custom rug was patterned after Hagan’s 
fabric line. Reflective mosaics line the bathroom walls. 
Sources include: Victoria Hagan Home; Holly Hunt; Pollack; Poliform USA; 


Beauvais Carpets; Urban Archaeology; Bang & Olufsen; Stephen McKay; 
Optical Grays; ]. Pocker & Son; Jonas Upholstery; Simonson & Baric. 


ALEXA HAMPTON 












VICTORIAHAGAN 


HIS MASTER BATHROOM 


































THE MASTER RETREAT 


The space off the master bedroom is a mixture of Art 
Deco, contemporary and traditional themes with the go 
of luxury and comfort. The fabric was designed by Shade 
as were the small tables and vanity table. The soft color 
scheme of white, sage green, beige and silver is restful aq 
exudes a feeling of calm. 


Sources include: Gary Buxbaum Co.; F. Schumacher & Co.; Brian Kehoe; 
Roderick N. Shade; Gracious Home; Patterson, Flynn & Martin; Joan Sherma 
Decorative Arts; Sandringham Ltd.; Decorators Walk; The Perfect Prism Ltd 
Renovations by Milton. 











This sophisticated man’s inner sanctum is a gabinetto for | 
21st-century living—a place to refresh, recharge and gatheé 
forces before an evening of Jazz at Lincoln Center and dint 
at either Thomas Keller’s or Jean-Georges Vongerichten 
restaurant, all located within Time Warner Center. | 







Sources include: J. Edlin; deAngelis; Kravet; Alexa Hampton/Greg Gurfein; "| 
Lee Calicchio, Ltd.; Stark Carpet; Frette; Guy Regal Ltd.; DCM Systems; Nichol 
Antiques; Pell Artifex; G. |. Lites-On; HB Lighting: Roth Painting; Franklin Tartaglia 
Dynaflow; Liberty Management & Construction; Sentimento Antiques; P.E. Guerin, If 
Gordon Foster Antiques; J. Pocker & Sons; Lou Marotta Inc.; Coconut Company. | 





Cent Cut cer ct pampered by the erent award-winning services of Mandarin Oriental, New York a: 


will have preferential access to the hotel’s sublime spa treatments and 75-foot glass-enclosed infinity poo! Rn 
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JUAN PABLO MOLYNEUX 
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GUEST BEDROOM 


The bed, the opulent centerpiece of the 


ee ae) 
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room, was custom-built to J. P. Molyneu 
‘specifications in the Chinese Chippendalem™ 
style. It is fully upholstered in a merlot 7% 
colored silk velvet. The floor is hand-tool 
leather tile in a herringbone pattern. Set 
in the faux tortoise and ebony finished 


eee eT) 


wainscoting are custom panels with Ching 
style detail; gold silk upholstery bridges t 
wainscoting and the crown. The chair is 
19th-century design made for Madame 
Recamier and signed by Jacob, and is cov 
in a hand-gauffraged, custom-printed fab 





Sources include: Hyde Park; Charles Jouffre; Stroheim & Romann; Avery 
Boardman; Prelle; Scalamandre, Blanche P. Fields; Maya Romanoff; Pratesi; 
Feigen Contemporary; Floris of London; H. M. Luther Antiques. 


ROBERT BRAY & MICHAEL SCHAIBLE 736 ze 


THE ENTRANCE HALL 


Bray-Schaible created this entrance hall to be 
a common thread between all of the rooms 





connected to the space. Keeping it simple and 
calm, the designers used a 1/th-century Japanese 
screen, an Alen/MacWeeney photograph and 

a Kenneth Noland painting as focal points. 


Sources include: Patterson, Flynn & Martin; Roth Painting; R. C. Metell; 
Kentshire Galleries; Naga Antiques; Kenneth Noland, William Ameringer 
Gallery; Alen MacWeeney, Susan Youngbluth; Amy Perlin Antiques. 
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You can see this carpet, and over 300 more 
Tufenkian Carpets at the following dealers: 


Tucson, AZ—OutTRAGEOUS RuGS INTERNATIONAL 
Los Angeles, CA—TUFENKIAN CARPETS 

Paim Springs, CA—F.Loor STyLes 

San Diego, CA—OutTrRaGeEous RuGs INTERNATIONAL 
San Francisco, CA—FLOORDESIGNS [Mle DILY 

Denver, CO-—FLOORCOVERINGS BY CPA 

Avon, CO-Ruacs BENEDICT 

Washington, DC—DesiIGn CENTER CARPETS 
Aventura, FL—FaitH ORIENTAL RuG 

Jacksonville, FL—JaFFE ORIENTAL RUG GALLERY 
Naples, FL—Carpet DESIGNS 

N. Palm Beach, FL—CrystTat TREE CARPET & FLOORING 
Pensacola/Santa Rosa Beach, FL— 

Oasis/NeEw WorLD RuGSs 

Tampa/Winterpark, FL—Apvpison-Dicus Co. INC. mur ou 
Boise, ID—PROSOURCE WHOLESALE FLOORCOVERINGS 
Chicago, IL—ORIENTAL RuGS INTERNATIONAL 

oe a’ IN—JOSEPH’s ImPoRTS, INC. 

Kansas City area, KS—Munpy & YaAzpi ORIENTAL RuGsS 
Scarborough, ME—MouGatian ORIENTAL RUGS 
Birmingham/ Novi, MI—HaGcopian WorRLD OF RuGs 
Bloomfield Hills, MI—McQUuEEN’s 

Edina, MN—Cyrus CARPETS 

Minneapolis, MN—WoveN ARTS 

Jamestown, NC—Asbu Rucs & Home 

Bergan County, NJ—TUFENKIAN CARPETS 

Santa Fe, NM-—Packarp’s West 

Long Island, NY—Country CARPET & RUG 

New York, NY—Darius 

New York, NY—TUFENKIAN CARPETS 

Beachwood, OH-R.W. SHEA & Co. /midr oily 
Cincinnati, OH—CLossoNnN’s 

Columbus, OH—KA MENENDIAN 

Toledo, OH-—ORIENTAL RUG GALLERY—TOLEDO 
Oklahoma City, OK—Moorman’s DistiNcTIVE CARPETS 
Portland, OR-—TUFENKIAN CARPETS é 

Philadelphia, PA—Marc PuHiLtips DECORATIVE RuGS 
Pittsburgh, PA—WEIsSHOUSE 

Austin, TX—Davip ALAN RuGs 


Dallas, TX—TRvuetTT Fine Carpets & RuGS 
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LIBRARY DINING ROOM 


The room is multi-use: ideal for enter- 


taining guests, hosting a family dinner, 
or as a library reading room. Wall 
panels, some of which are mirrored to 
expand the light and bring the views 


nside, are delineated by mouldings. 


ine 


e mood of the room is conveyed 


»y the floral cotton in the remaining 


all panels, hand-embroidered from 





ish design. The carpet is cus- 


ved from a Scandinavian 





























special advertising section 


THE DRAWING ROOM 


A lofty aerie, Snyder’s Drawing Roo 
speaks of luxury and comfort. Old 
World charm meets new world 





architecture in an interior that is bot 





inviting and reassuring. The space 
serves as a place for both entertaining 
and relaxing while surrounded 
by a collection of books. 





Sources include: Old World Weavers; Stark Fine 
Furniture; Scott Snyder Collection; Seidenberg; Mar 
Alexander; Jonas Upholstery; Samuel & Sons; John 
Boone, Inc.; FJ Hakimian; Meridian Fine Arts; Florig 
Papp Antiques. 





Sources include: Clark Construction; Glen Zekko Painting; F| Hakimian; Doreen Interiors; 
Manhattan Shade & Glass; Buccellati; Scalamandre. 


Sales Agent, at 212/957-0600 or visit www.onecentralpark.com. . 
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Chandeliers * Lamps + Sconces * Candelabra + Decorative Accessories 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


We “enn Oa 


Mercury Glass 
nine-light 
GALL ae 
Height 36 inches. 
Diameter 40 inches. 


MARVIN ALEXANDER, INC. 
315 East 62nd Street, Second Floor, New York, NY 10021 
Telephone: (212) 838-2320 Fax: (212) 754-0173 


Also available at 


AIDA MN 


351 Peachtree Hills Avenue, Atlanta, GA 30305 Telephone: (800) 367-7247 


The LEtoile Collection of Reproduction Lighting. Catalogue $24.50 through your design professional ; 
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_MARC CHARBONNET__ 





BREAKFAST ROOM/KITCHEN §f 


To bring light into the room, a silk “window 
treatment is hung around a slightly aged i 
mirror. The ceilings are done in a soft blue to 
represent the early morning sky, and the wala 
are papered in a tightly woven cotton and 
stenciled with a Charbonnet design. The firm 
also made the custom table and four chairs, 
which are arranged with a hand-embroidered | 
beaded tablecloth and napkins; this detail | 
evokes elegance and glamour. The chandelié 
is a whimsical pagoda-shaped fixture. 





Sources include: Pell Artifex; Capri Upholstery; Elezaj Ltd.; Joe’s Fabric; 
Interiors By J. C. Landa; Crate & Barrel; Flying Fig; Patterson, Flynn & Martin; 
Sundial Schwartz; Two World Arts; American Primitive; Trengove Studios; 
Kenneth Noland; Liberty George; Nicholas Dervichian. 


STEPHEN SILLS & JAMES HUNIFC 





MASTER BEDROOM 


Sills Huniford designed the master 
bedroom of Residence 73C to take its 
cues from the Central Park views. An 
eclectic combination of antiques and 
modern furniture from their Dwellings 
line is accented by a fresh green palette, 
an earth-toned carpet and luxurious 
natural materials. Garden references in 
the Flemish tapestry from FJ Hakimian 
echo the landscape, which is framed by 
a window treatment of rich green panels. 


Sources include: Dwellings; Stark Carpet; Wolf-Gordon; Scalamandré; F] Hakimian; ] off 
Nuzzi Paint; Off the Wallcovering; Florian Papp Antiques; Delorenzo Antiques; ia 
H. M. Luther Antiques. 


Bt Cert marble kitchens at One Central Park are outfitted with Varenna cabinets; Miele ovens 
and dishwashers; Sub-Zero refrigerators and freezers; and Elkay double sinks. 
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THOMAS PHEA Ser 



























THE GUEST ROOM 


Located at the far end of the apart- 
ment, away from the active living 

spaces, the room makes a great retré 
for the occasional guest. It may also B 
used by the owners for private writing 
reading or just to break away. The bri 
liant light of the southern exposure is 
tempered by the floor-to-ceiling scrim 
which provides a filtered city view. Thi 
window scrim, along with the ivory 


palette, enhances the sense of serenity, 


= 





Sources include: Thomas Pheasant, Inc.; Martin Patrick Evan; Roman Thomas; Lucas Schoormans 
Gallery; Kouros Gallery; Larsen; Edelman Leather; Joseph Noble; Rogers & Goffigon; Waterworks. 


CAMPION A. PLATT. 


A CRYSTALLINE SKY OASIS 
Quiet but not shy, the owner of this | es it ul 
handsome media den returns to his , | 
celestial oasis. The urban palette and 
customized furnishings and finishes 
reflect a bold interest in the elements, 
sky and silky creature comforts. Combed 
plaster walls and gunmetal curtain systems 
envelop and layer, completing a unique 
audiovisual aesthetic and framing the 
sparkling city all his own. 

Sources include: Campion A. Platt; Frank’s Specialty; | 
Heather Mosher; Manzanares Vita Nova; Mary le 
Egusquiza; Ricardo Brizolla; And Bob’s Your Uncle; 


Amiel and Phillips Fine Art; Jim Thompson; Bergamo; 
Trans.LUXE; Cortina; Jordache; The Glass Eye. 


fort Tata chefs at Time Warner Center at Columbus Circle include Jean-Georges Vongerichten, Tho: t 


Keller, Masa Takayama and Gray Kunz. 
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THE POWDER ROOM (i 
White designed this small space as an exotic and refined Rajastani aye 
box. It recalls the sumptuous details of India, yet is uncluttered. 
The textures are rich, while the colors are in quiet tones of sand, 
pewter, mottled chocolate, straw and silver. On the walls are nine 
identical mirrors by White. Their elegant forms, which nod toward 
classical India in a modern way, are rendered in hand-forged iron, 
then silver-leafed and filled with custom-engraved antique mirrors. 


Sources include: Toby Nuttall; Henry B. Urban; Liberty Restoration Inc.; Paul Ferrante Inc.; 
Matthew White Interior Design; Clarence House. 


HIS DRESSING ROOM 


This personal space offered Botero the opportunity 

to try new ideas, such as removable terry cloth wall SF 
panels in the bath and movable towel racks on tension j ~¢ 
poles. The modular closets are hidden behind doors 
with faux marquetry paintings of a closet interior and 
tobacco-colored suede lines the dressing room walls. 


Sources include: Alpha Workshops; Poliform USA; Tre Piu/Nova Studio 
International; Joseph Stabilito; Newel Art Galleries; Edelman Leather; 
Penna Inc.; Lighting Collaborative; AM Collection; Astrid Design. 


_ CHARLES ALLEM 








A SOPHISTICATED RETREAT 


Allem’s priority was to create a spa refuge, an essential }) 
for today’s fast moving lifestyle. The tranquil colors aré 
silver, ice gray and white, with an organic accent of dark 
wood. The tub is placed in the corner of the room, ove 
looking the spectacular view—a great way to begin “a 


| 








day or end the evening. 


Sources include: Pratesi; La Regance; Clarence House; Roth Painting; 
Waterworks; Barneys New York; Leslie Sacks Fine Art. 









For more information on One Central Park condominiums, please call The Sunshine Group, Ltd., 


Exclusive Marketing & Sales Agent, at 212/957-0600 or visit www.onecentralpark.com. 


Delight in everyday perfection. 
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FLKAW specialty collection sinks. Style that endures. 
q elkayusa.com 
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NIG 
ANDARIN ORIENTAL 
THE HOTEL GROUP 





Find out wky Isabella Rossellini is a fan at www.mandarinoriental.com + BANGKOK + GENEVA * HAWAII * HONG KONG * JAKAR 
KUALA LUMPUR * LONDON * MACAU * MANILA * MIAMI * MUNICH * NEW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO * SINGAPORE * SURABAYA * TOKYO (2005) * WASHINGTON D.C.(200} 
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BY DESIGN 


The world of automotive design ranges from the detailed brushwork of the pin- 
striper working alone in his garage to the dazzling new model dreamed up 

by dozens of people working together over several years. It’s as wide as the open 
road and as fast-moving as traffic on the autobahn. And it’s celebrated here. 
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villa on the shores 

of Italy's Lake Como, 
specialists at.Daimler- 
Chrysler's interior de- 

~ sign lab, known as 

Beem AU Velnre-te mm Oeste Latte) Ufc 
omeemeee 10) remit mn 
~~ the future of Mercedes- 
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At a Sprawling Italian 
Villa, a: Team of Designers 
Is Combining Science 
with Style to Revolutionize 
Automotive Interiors 


Text by Mark Ginsburg 
Photography by Theo Westenberger 


eople are always a little shocked 

when I say we’re working 

on 2009,” says Verena Kloos, 

the managing director of Daim- 

lerChrysler Advanced Design 
Italia (ADI). “We're already functioning 
in the future with the information we’ve 
gathered in the past.” 

Kloos is speaking from her headquar- 
ters at the Villa Salazar, an 18th-century 
Neoclassical building in Como, Italy, 
formerly owned by Gianni Versace. Re- 
sponsible for planning and designing 
passenger-car interiors for Mercedes- 
Benz, she’s one of the most powerful 
women in the automotive industry. 

In the early 1990s, when Kloos was 
barely 30, Volkswagen sent her to Cali- 
fornia to head its first U.S. design stu- 
dio. By the end of the decade she’d moved 
on to the team that developed the phe- 
nomenally successful microcar, the smart, 
in Europe. In 2000 DaimlerChrysler 
dispatched her to Italy, where she now 
leads a group of 17 designers from the 
worlds of fashion, interior design, engi- 
neering and automotive design. The in- 
fluence Kloos has had on Mercedes’ 
mass-production cars will finally start to 
show in the 2005 model year. 


A classic Mercedes- 
Benz 300 SL roadster 
(below), parked at ADI's 

entrance, provides in- 

Spiration to passersby. 

BELOW RIGHT: Designers 
work beneath a ceiling 

mural bordered by 
trompe Uoeil moldings. 
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“Como is the end of the Silk Road 
and is famous for silk and wool produc- 
tion,” Kloos notes. “Milan, nearby, has 
at least a thousand design consultancy 
firms. They’re small, agile and cre- 
ative—and very fast-moving. It’s won- 
derful.” These firms are ADI’s lifeblood, 
allowing it to take a futuristic approach 
to car interiors, incorporating glass, 
wood, metal and fabric applications that 
transition methodically from sketch to 
clay model to mock production car. The 
work that Kloos and her colleagues be- 
gin today must retain its appeal for 20 to 
25 years. In other words, the 2009 inte- 
rior that ADI is designing right now will 
finish its production run after a seven- 
year cycle in 2016—and is expected to 
remain fully roadworthy until 2025 

“Automobiles are the most complex 
consumer products that exist,” she says. 

The design process in Como begins 
as a mere construct in a sea of abstrac- 
tions. Someone suggests a vehicle for 
two people on a holiday, for example, or 














| you can walk in.” 












Verena Kloos (left), 
ADI's managing di- 

rector, balances utility 
with luxury. She likens 
her mission to a shoe 
designer's: “Somewhere 
between a Birkenstock 
and a Gucci stiletto, 

there's a beautiful shoe 





something for the young urban cou- 
aturally—with kids. 
The brief takes into account lifestyle, 
income and spatial requirements. As the 
process moves forward, Kloos’s team 
shares its information with one of the 
Mercedes-Benz exterior group studios 
in Japan, Germany or the United States. 
“For a long period of time, data moves 
both ways, and it’s a dynamic process,” 
she says. “We get closer and closer, and 
then suddenly a parameter changes—a 
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Past and future inter- Wi 
sect regularly at ADI, / 
such as when a de- /] 
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ing wheel passes\a If 
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As people spend more time in their csign can now determ| 
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Among the fruits of breakthrough in technology & ‘Ree, 
ADI's labors isthe | us to use a space-saving de i 
interior of the Vision | stance—and our work chai D9 
GST (below), marked by | one day, it freezes into plac¢ f 
handcrafted leather, Traditionally, automotiv 
wood and aluminum. | begun with the exterior s 
The concept car de- | has then influenced the intd 
buted at the 2002 |  jally with a car like a Merflh 
North American Inter- | which is loaded with iconic ¢ 
national Auto Show. people spend more time it 
Borrom: A mural from | however, they’re becoming 
ADIs ceiling. | tive to the architecture, t& 
where interior design can ga 
mine exterior design. 
“Exterior design is abo 
a sculpture, something y 
around, using small-scale 
can be digitized or compu ° 
Kloos says. “With interio 
always use a one-to-one scal 
it has no meaning at all. Yo 
and have a sense of the root 
where the A-pillar’s going, 
the dashboard will be. If y« 
tion of the roofline is that it 
completely changes your fe¢ 
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Sie 7 | 7 ee “i . of the designer,” she says. Mercedes exteriors 
wv 335 we De SNS : bxamples to the “strict and and interiors are ap- 
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ee position is to conceptualize | that designers evaluate 

“¢ t product, respecting func- side by side, to deter- 

e, but not before aesthetics.” | Mine which combina- 

esthetic has been changing. | "0S work best with 

ion, she looks to contempo- one another and with 

interior fabrics. 





h as the work of Anselm Kie- 
of fashion—“pieces that are 
tile and rough”—and feels 
in furnishings at the annual 
ee Y obile in Milan have become 
yet ES leaning toward real things 
Re Ee ae o cushioned, not so pamper- 
s. “Why shouldn’t a seat be 
recognize its contour?” 
man woman running a busi- 
, Kloos has had to adjust to 


igs, especially time manage- | , designer models 
dapted,” she says. “I’m still | 3 gashboard out of 
lived for many years in the | ¢lay (preceding page). 
es, and I adapted to the con- | Though ADI uses the 
venience and what-you-see- most current high-tech 
-get. And I loved my time in computer design pro- 
N But here in Italy I’ve learned grams, Kloos and her 
of the so-called Old World, | staff have not aban- 
Meiticity. And I really started to | doned older, tried-and- 
Bit again.” 0 true methods. 
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Mercedes-Benz 540K (1938), Germany 
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| _ the Face of the Machine Revwving Below, the Symbol 
of Its Daring and Distinctive Design 





Text by David Holland 
Photography by Colin Turner 
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ere el CE Er) 
of the Midget PA's 
gauges reflects the MG 
logo. The large dial at 
right is a rare combina- 
tion tachometer/speed- 
ometer. PRECEDING PAGES: 
The Mercedes-Benz 
540K's steering wheel 
has a chrome horn-ring. 


Bebé-Peugeot (1913), France 


ooking back from the 21st 
century, it seems strange that 
such a prosaic item as a piece 
of wood or canvas used to 
protect the coach- or dray- 
man from the worst that nature and the 
horse could throw at him would evolve, 
within 100 years, into such a sophisti- 
cated and essential part of the automo- 
bile, and thus part of our everyday lives. 
‘The dashboard, which started as the ob- 


170 


vious and convenient place to put all the 
bits and pieces apart from the actual driv- 
ing controls, gradually became a very 
important working area for the driver. 
Its dials and gauges provided basic in- 
formation on the manner of the vehicle’s 
going—or impending mechanical disas- 
ter. Soon the commercial importance of 
the new transport industry inevitably 
attracted the makers of precision in- 
struments and electrical wares. 
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At this stage, early in the last century, 
the car owner could begin to take pride 
in and derive a feeling of well-being 
from the quality, extent and appearance 
of his dashboard, perhaps showing it off 
as one of the most impressive parts of 
his motorcar. At the highest level of de- 
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\/ 
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sign and cost, the dash reflected his | 


lifestyle; if he owned a humbler ma- 
chine, it at least demonstrated his ex- 
pertise and knowledge. 
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| So it progressed that, during this cen- 
ury-long love affair with the automo- 
vile, every opportunity was taken to 
idopt shape and form, materials and 
polor. Every nuance of the designer’s 
}magination was explored, just as it would 
nave been in the field of architecture, 
Mashion or furniture, so that automo- 
piles became a stylist’s dream world if 
1e was given enough freedom and fi- 
jnancial encouragement. 


Consider one’s normal reaction upon 
seeing at the curb an exotic car from a 
previous era or even a brand-new mod- 
el of a well-known make: What do you 
do? Chances are you will almost imme- 
diately peer into the window to appraise 
the dashboard and controls—instru- 
ments, steering wheel and gear lever— 
and, if you are highly modern, probably 
the air-conditioning controls and satel- 
lite navigation system. You might then 


A bulb horn, a Breguet 
eight-day clock anda 
speedometer on a brass 
Stalk are features of the 
Bebe-Peugeot (oppo- 
Site). BEL he Voisin 
3-Litre’s dash, uphol- 
Stered in Art Deco fabric, 
includes a Lalique glass 
ashtray for passengers. 
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Cord 812 (1937), U.S.A. 


The owner could derive a feeling of well-being from the quality, extent and appeart ls 


The racing dash of the 
single-seater Aston 
Martin DBR4 GP has a 

wooden steering wheel 
with protruding rivets 
that enhance the grip 

(below). opposite: The 

Corvette’s radio speak- 

er and speedometer 


mimic racing cowls. | 


look at the upholstery, before a critical 
gaze at the bodywork and the wheels. 
Did architecture play any part in this 
design genre? It most definitely did, as 
evidenced by the beautiful uy right oval 
of the Edwardian Delaunay- Belleville, 
the Palladio-inspired edifice of the Rolls- 
Royce, the pure Gothic of the 30/98 
Vauxhall in its vintage form, and the in- 
fluence of George Cole’s Odeon cinemas 
on 1930s Detroit. The impact of inter- 
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war European luminaries such as Walte 
Gropius can clearly be detected in the 
new-wave fashions that combined min 
imal fuss and bother with outrageous 
shapes and colors in the simplest form. 


Le Corbusier had a close association} 

with Gabriel Voisin, the highly respect-} 
. - ¥ 

ed designer and manufacturer of proba- 


bly the most avant-garde motorcars seen 
on the boulevards and the racing circuits 
throughout the 1920s and ’30s. Curiously, 
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n light of Le Corbusier’s well-known 
senchant for form transcending mere 
j| Jecoration and his reputed insistence 
/on economy in all but the bare essentials, 
the surviving examples of these motorcars 
‘show quite extravagant, complex treat- 
ment of interiors. They have lots of bells 
and whistles, dashboards akin to those 
of light airplanes, and the use of some 
_very weird Art Déco materials, together 





with unusual windshield shapes, huge ex- 
terior luggage boxes and rather misguid- 
ed sudden-chill drop-down windows. 
Did Zora Arkus-Duntoy, with his post- 
war designs for cars such as the Cor- 
vette, or Harley Earl, with his dream 
cars for General Motors, fit into this 
category of treating automobiles as a 
type of mobile architecture? One is 
surely tempted to regard the celebrated 
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ngine-turned main 
panel, uses a rheostat 
to dim the-dash lights 
“to a green-and-gold 

glow. Aircraft-style le- 
vers control the throt- 
ic(Croy acd gTe) mm le] a) ece-]ale 
choke. Handles raise 
the pop-up headlights. 


Chevrolet Corvette (1955), U.S.A. 


Gordon Buehrig’s work through the 
mid-1930s for Erret Lobban Cord’s 
eponymous marque and Duesenberg as 
monumental in its breathtaking exuber- 
ance and colossal majesty. This adven- 
turous spirit flowed over into cars such 
as Hudson’s Terraplane, which had all its 
functions and information contained 
within one large oval glass-covered p: 


continued on page < 3 





The SUV 

















Cadillac SRX 





Audi Allroad Quattro 4.2 


Today's Sport Utility Vehicles Steer Clear of the Boxy 
Shapes of Yesterday and Drive into New Territory 


By Phil Patton 


o judge from the new 

crop of vehicles arriving 

on the automotive scene, 

manufacturers must be 

big fans of John Edward, 
whose television show Crossing Over 
channels the souls of the departed. C7oss- 
over is the new buzzword in Detroit. 
Moving beyond trucks and SUVs, cross- 
overs channel our favorite vehicles of 
the past—station wagons, pickups—in 
varying proportions. 

Some look like cars but drive like 
trucks; others look like trucks and drive 
like cars. Most are somewhere in be- 
tween. Maybe it’s Nickelodeon’s cartoon 
CatDog auto designers are watching. 
Crossovers are a strange breed that marks 
the next stage in automotive evolution. 

Like Luther Burbank, automakers are 
not content to leave evolution in nature’s 
hands. They are impatiently cross-breed- 
ing our favorite vehicles and hastening 
the process. Fundamentally, while trucks 
and traditional SUVs are built of bodies 
attached to rugged frames, crossovers 
use unibody construction, like cars, and 
have softer rides and better handling. 


Examples include Chrysler’s Pacifica— 
part wagon, part minivan, part SUV— 
which arrived last summer, and Cadillac’s 
new SRX, with three rows of seats and a 
vast sunroof. The Lexus RX 330 (suc- 
cessor to the pioneer of the class, the 
RX 300) brings elegance—an optional 
air suspension system, an optional navi- 
gation unit, real maple or walnut on the 
dash—to the crossover. Infiniti’s FX45, 
whose striking body style, with a hunt- 
er’s face and muscular haunches that 
make it seem poised to leap, is described 
by its designers as a “bionic cheetah.” 
Nissan offers the Murano, which looks 
like a less fearsome Infiniti, and Ford 
will bring out its Freestyle this year. 

Porsche’s Cayenne looks more like a 
crossover than the rugged SUV it is under 
the skin. The Volkswagen Touareg is the 
milder sibling of the Cayenne. Pikes 
Peak, Audi’s wagonlike concept car, has 
the likely shape of the sibling to come. 

In 2002 crossovers accounted for only 
about 8 percent of North American 
light-vehicle sales, but the figure is pre- 
dicted to grow to nearly 20 percent over 
the next five years. SUV sales continue 
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Volvo XC90 T6 AWD 


BMW X3 3.01 
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to rise, but more and more of us ar| 
finding fault with them. 
This is not because of “SUV guilt,” i, 
should be noted, before Arianna Huf} 
fington and Bill Maher start congratu] 
lating themselves on their persuasiv¢ 
powers. SUV buyers tell auto researcher} \in\ 
they still like four-wheel drive, generouf ®«) 
interior space and high, or “command, jit 
seating; they are tired of the noise, rough »: Le 
ride, difficult access and poor fuel econ 
omy—the last not necessarily becaus@ «irc; 
they want to save the planet but bean 1 
rising gas prices and frequent fill-upg yned {n 
crimp their lifestyles. or 
Psychology as well as practicality plays «i (£() 
a role in the change. A recent research} }ivhe.‘ 







firm that tracks driver preferences, found) \) ; 
that basic SUVs “fell short of meeting} jenthe: 
owners’ emotional needs.” According} x,y} 





future family cars. Now, for instance, je} 
“command” seating arrives in future fam- 
ily sedans such as Ford’s upcoming 500. 
SUVs reminded drivers of the pleasures 
of riding high, once noted by E. B. White, 
when he declared that the tall seat of 
the Ford Model T made him feel “a man 
enthroned”—a king of the road. 

Crossovers will multiply, Gorrell says, 
but will follow no simple recipe. “We're 
going to get a lot of arranged marriages,” 
he predicts. “Some will be the Princess 
Bride, some the Bride of Frankenstein.” 

Whatever the result, the name will 
likely remain elusive. Few makers actu- 
ally call their vehicles crossovers. 


®rossovers will multiply, say 
Himole recioe. Some will b 


ut ~CUV—for crossover utility—is clum- 
‘uy, and hybrid leads to confusion with 
eat ybrid power plants, combining gaso- 
iene engines and electric motors, as in 
mi oyota’s Prius or Ford’s upcoming Es- 
Jape. (Lexus plans a hybrid hybrid: a ver- 
lion of its RX 330 crossover with both 
ca lectric power and a gas engine.) 
1 The Pacifica—designed in Detroit but 
‘il iamed for the West Coast—is “a cat- 
"gory buster,” according to president 
and CEO of Chrysler Group Dieter 
“Zetsche. “It’s too cool to categorize. It’s 
Dg sanpinnable.” Pressed, Chrysler officials 
om call it a sports tourer, the same name 
ziven their Dodge Magnum, due out this 
dit ¥7ear, which the casual observer would 
sy swear is a station wagon. 
i) The Pacifica may look to some like a 
nse d “macho minivan, but minivan carries the 
}soccer mom stigma. And station wagon is 
ui) the one term no one in the auto business 
i seems willing to take into his mouth— 
uneven though sporty station wagons are 
{ul enjoying a renaissance. 
Sl The matter of names is revealing. Sport 
wis) wtility seemed a useful phrase for auto- 
hte )makers. In Freudian terms, sport inflamed 
‘the id, while wti/ity placated the superego, 
nal) and, the ego signed the check. “It’s a big 
Corvette,” declared the proud owner of a 
yy) new yellow Hummer H2 in a recent tele- 
re) vision show on SUVs. The SUV appeals 
mm | aS a sports car—but a useful one. It is a 
«s) tool, and, as David Brooks notes in Bobos 
4 in Paradise, boomers who avoid luxuries 
|) and toys will happily indulge in things 
| they see as tools. They avoid fine china 
continued on page 239 
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Chrysler Pacifica 
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Porsche Cayenne S 








THE STATS 


Cadillac SRX: 4.6-liter V8 engine, 315 hp, seats seven; www.cadillac.com 

Audi Allroad Quattro 4.2: 4.2-liter V8 engine, 300 hp, seats seven; www.audiusa.com 
Volvo XC90 T6 AWD: 6-cylinder engine, 268 hp, seats seven; www.volvocars.us 
BMW X3 3.0i: 3-liter engine, 225 hp, seats five; www.bmw.com 

Infiniti FX45: 4.5-liter V8 engine, 315 hp, seats five; www..infiniti.com 
Volkswagen Touareg V6: 3.2-liter engine, 220 hp, seats five; www.vw.com 
Chrysler Pacifica: 3.5-liter V6 engine, 250 hp, seats six; www.chrysler.com 
Porsche Cayenne S: 4.5-liter V8 engine, 340 hp, seats five; www.porsche.com 
Lexus RX 330: 3.3-liter V6 engine, 230 hp, seats five; www.lexus.com 











Emil “Butch” Brinza Is Keep 








ng Alive the Venerable Art of Automotive 


Pinstriping—One Inspired Brushstroke at a Time 


Text by Peter Garrison/Photography by Richard Ross 
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Automotive pinstriper 


Emil “Butch” Brinza | 
(opposite) carries on the | 


tradition of applying 
fine decorative lines by 
hand to cars, such as 


i} this 1934 Ford. asove 
i RIGHT: The squirrel-hair 
if bristles of Brinza’s 


striping brush are sig- 
nificantly longer than 





the brush’s handle. | 





utch Brinza’s fin- 

gers converge with 

a convulsive iten- 

sity on his paint- 

brush, as if it were 

trying to escape from his grip. 

Only the raised little finger 

of his left hand flutters free; 

it trails after the others, inde- 

pendent, tremulous, like the 

pennant of a sailboat in a 
Santa Barbara breeze. 

Sometimes, he says, if he’s 

had one too many cups of cof- 

fee, his hands are shaky, but 

he’s able to channel the trem- 

or—“Mind over matter”— 


into that little finger. Brinza 
assumes a slight crouch, and 
the brush descends upon a 
car fender like a scalpel, then 
broadens to a tenth of an inch. 

Guiding his hand by the 
contour of the car’s haunch, 
delicately rotating the brush 
between his fingers, he paints 
the first of a skein of inter- 
secting curves. The stripe be- 
gins from a fine point, then 
widens. When the design is 
finished, it will be a complex, 
spontaneous improvisation 
—eye-catching without be- 
ing intrusive—that will har- 


monize perfectly with the sur- 
rounding coachwork. 

“It’s best when your mind 
is free, nothing cluttering it 
up,” Brinza says. “You begin 
with a few lines, and then you 
see a pattern coming.” There 
is no formula, no template, 
only shape giving birth to 
shape, guided by the artist’s 
sense of proportion. 

Pinstriping is an old deco 
rative form originally used on 
wooden coaches. Fine strip- 
ing, often with gold paint, was 
used to set off panels, em- 
phasize highlights and some- 
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A color sample (right) 
that Brinza provided 
for Harley-Davidson de- 
picts abstract flames, 

a favorite insignia of 
muscle cars and motor- 


cycles since pinstrip- 
ings golden era in 
the 1950s and ‘60s. 











tles wet with fine brush of) 

An unsettled kid, Brinz) 
didn’t bother to finish hig 
school. After an apprenticé 
ship in a Milwaukee bod 
shop, he took off, wanderin| 
the country, riding freigh# 
and living for a while in th) 
backseat of a ’55 Chevy. Hi 
carried his paints and brush 
es with him, striping her) 
and there to pick up cash. A) 
18 he was repatriated fron) ® 
Mexico with a couple of bud) 
dies after landing in jail, hi 
says, for “a tequila-inspire¢ 
stunt involving a Jeep and i 
minor national monument.’ 
Back on his native soil_—ail 
broke—he saw two options} 
Los Angeles or New Orleans) | 
Mardi Gras was coming up} *! 
but he chose California in} iio’ 
stead. In 1960 he began work 
ing at the Competition Body 
Shop in Hollywood. 

It was destiny. Striping had json: 
enjoyed a renaissance in th 
1950s, driven primarily by an} ni: 
eccentric, reclusive motorcy-}* i 
cle mechanic by the name off. He: 
Ken Howard. Howard, who}: 


To a connoisseur’s eye like Brinza's, the risk-free, machine-applied lines are 


as lifeless as the precise and unvarying rhythms of a drum machine. . 
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Brinza’'s trusty paint 


box (above) “ha 
many miles on it an 


is probably ready for | 


s 
d 


retirement,” he admits, 
though “it contains 


enough raw color | 
it to make or matc 

just about any shad 
you can think of 


n 
h 
e 
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times disguise slight flaws in 
workmanship. Like the illu- 
minators of ancient manu- 
scripts, a striper could easily 
lose himself in the fanciful 
interplay of his filigree with 
the shapes of underlying sur- 
faces or with gold-leafed let- 
tering; in doing so, he would 
create the modern apotheo- 
sis of a doodle. 

Emil “Butch” Brinza, born 
in Cudahy, Wisconsin, in 
1941, began striping when he 
was 13. He practiced with 
ordinary watercolor brushes 
until he found his first gen- 
uine Grumbacher striping 
brushes gathering dust in an 
art store in Milwaukee. He 
bought them back then for 


45 cents; today they can run 
as high as $40 apiece. 
Striping brushes are freaks 
of the brush world; their pro- 
portions are reversed, so that 
they’re long in the bristle and 
short in the handle. The hairs 
are typically of brown-black 
Russian Kazan squirrel; each 
has its own natural taper and 
is assembled by hand to form 
a long, flat tuft with a fine 
point, a deep “belly” that 
holds paint like a reservoir 
and a sharp, curved edge with 
which a skilled hand can lay 
down long lines of steady 
width. Meticulously cleaned 
after each use, Brinza’s brush- 
es stand on edge ina rack ina 
paint-stained box, their bris- 





called himself Von Dutch, 
worked at that same shop in} 
Hollywood; he would even-}} 
tually become Butch Brinza’s 
mentor and inspiration. 

“He was a whack job,” says 
Brinza with a shake of his 
head, “but he was truly an 
artist.” That the name Von 
Dutch has lately been appro- 
priated by a trendy clothing 
line would most likely have 
infuriated Howard, a compli- 
cated character who was part }) 
Beat Generation philosopher }} 
and part Germanophile bigot 
and misanthrope. Von Dutch 
died in 1992, but his trade- 
mark—a winged, bloodshot 
eyeball—has taken on a life 
of its own as an emblem of 











cial rebellion, like the Roll- 
@ Stones’ famous tongue 
x0. “They’re feeding off of 
utch’s bones now,” says Brin- 
. “When he was alive, no- 
ndy would give him the 
ne of day.” 
Drafted in 1963, Brinza 
ent a couple of years in the 
rmy and then, returning to 
ulwaukee, started his own 
isiness, striping, painting 
id restoring classic cars. His 
sputation grew. A Cadillac 
-16 that he painted won a 
Jational Senior First Place 
ward from the Classic Car 
« lub of America; that in turn 
~ yd to a commission to paint 
Duesenberg belonging to 
rary Cooper. 
, Brinza developed a person- 


mu \l idiom that combined the 


Yon Dutch style with Art 
Nouveau and Art Déco in- 
uences. Increasingly, com- 
Missions to paint show cars, 
lassics and custom cars and 
notorcycles flowed in until 
e had a two-year waiting 
ust. He painted Gary Gabe- 
ich’s rocket-powered Blue 





Flame, at 622 miles per hour 
the longtime holder of the 
land-speed record, as well as 
the 288-mile-per-hour Hon- 
da Hawk streamliner. 

Brinza later became an of- 
ficial painter for Rolls-Royce 
in the United States. When 
Queen Elizabeth was in need 
of a particular Rolls-Royce 
during a state visit to Bermu- 
da in 1975, the only suitable 
specimen within a thousand- 
mile radius was found to have 
been pinstriped in an unac- 
ceptably vulgar color, namely 
red. Brinza was flown to Penn- 
sylvania, where the car’s gen- 
erous owner lived, to restripe 
it in gold. Eventually he blew 
ashore in Los Angeles again, 
and in 1987, when the local 
pinstriper left town, he moved 
to Santa Barbara. 

Today striping is less fash- 
ionable than it was in Brinza’s 
heyday, and the simple ac- 
cent stripes that he used to 
add by hand are now often 
applied by machines. To a 
connoisseur’s eye like Brin- 
za’s, however, the risk-free, 





machine-applied lines are as 
lifeless as the precise and un- 
varying rhythms of a drum 
machine. The almost imper- 
ceptible defects of hand- 
striping, he believes, generate 
a human warmth. 

“Tm just an old dinosaur 
now,” he says. It’s the lament 
of many an artist who has 
reached the pinnacle of his 
craft. But never mind. The 
commissions, though fewer, 
keep coming in. And Butch 
Brinza, always on the move, 
is packing up his paints and 
brushes and heading to a new 
home, and new opportuni- 
ties, in Arizona. 














A bulletin board (be- 
low) in Brinza’s garage 
teems with photos 
documenting projects 
over his 40-year 
Career. BorToM: Brinza 
sits beside the 1934 
Ford that his pinstriping 
has helped transform 
into a hot rod. 
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hen you talk to Eden 
Rafshoon about the col- 
ors in her house in 
Georgetown, she’ll use 
vords like mouthwatering. And you 
now what she means. The antique 
Jshak rug in the living room looks like 
resh peaches with a raspberry sauce. 
he curtains in the library are a won- 
lerful gazpacho color. The green of 
he walls is a lush mint jelly. The en- 
tance hall is deep pear yellow. “Color 
s so important to how people feel,” says 
Rafshoon. It was color that influenced 
nuch of her decorating. Her husband, 
film and TV producer Gerald Raf- 
shoon, was making a series on the Bible, 











Asove: Gerald and Eden Rafshoon’s 
1810 house is one of the oldest Fed- 
eral residences in the Georgetown 
7) area of Washington, D.C. Opposite: - 
In the living room, a 17th-century 
')) mannequin is in front of L’Allée des 
Arbres by Pierre Bonnard. The sofa 
=) fabric is from Henry Calvin. 





and they were spending summers in 
Italy and winters in Morocco. So when 
she started mixing her own colors for 
her house, they naturally came out rich 
and luxurious. The hall is an Italian 
ocher, the dining room an apricot, the 
library a deep Moroccan green, the liv- 
ing room a Venetian blush. She has aug- 
mented the impact of color with mirrors 
in every room, an idea she got from 
spending so much time in Venice. “Mir- 
rors play with the light,” she says. “It’s 
not so much the reflection as the magi- 
cal way they transform light and space.” 

She uses the word p/ay often in de- 
scribing her feelings about her house 
and decorating. It is obvious from her 


IDEN AND GERALD RAFSHOON’S FEDERAL RESIDENCE IS A 
FAL HERING PLACE FOR PEOPLE AND TRADITIONS 


Text by Sally Quinn 
Photography by Bruce Katz 


BeLow: Eden Rafshoon, a retired 
interior designer, and her husband, 
Gerald, a film and television pro- 
ducer, in their garden. The late land- 
scape architect Rose Greely creat- 
ed the layout in the 1940s. With the 
aid of garden writer Adrian Higgins, 
Eden Rafshoon made additions. 

















“While living in Morocco, I fell in 
love with Oriental rugs, and I felt 
this house just demanded them,” says 
Eden Rafshoon. An Ushak carpet, 
from Doris Leslie Blau, is in the liv- 
ing room. A Regency pedestal holds 
a polychrome wood figure from 
China. Scalamandre pillow fabric. 
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sense of humor and her attitude that she 
does not take herself or her decorating 
too seriously. She shies away, for in- 
stance, from too many pieces with legs. 
“For me,” she says, “texture is hugely 
important. I try to avoid everything 
having legs. You feel like all the furni- 
ture might run out of the room.” She 
also has strong feelings about faces. You 
look around her house and notice that 
there are many faces. A bust in the hall, 
a Polly Kraft portrait of Jerry Rafshoon 


in the library, a large Venetian man- 
nequin in one living room, a Chinese 
statue in the other... faces on sconces 
and handles adorn the various pieces 


around the house. “I love faces,” says Raf- } yor 


shoon. “You feel instantly that the house 
is inhabited.” 

But the most important thing to her, 
her overall philosophy in creating a 
home, is this: “Comfort above all. 
Things can be very chic and beautifully 
designed but not very livable.” ‘To create 
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you a sense of history. 
| ) It is the sense of history that is most 
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a sense of comfort, she says, “it is im- 
portant to live with and surround your- 
self with things that have some meaning 
in your life. I always found it difficult to 
work with someone who didn’t bring 
something to the table, didn’t have a 

picture or a collection or a color they 
loved. Things that have meaning give 


” 


_ obvious when you walk into the Raf- 
shoon house—from the books and the 


family antiques to the garden and the 
house itself. What could be more ap- 
propriate to a Washington house than 


to have a sense of history? Washington, 
D.C., has often been referred to as a 
small southern town, despite the fact 
that it is the capital of the United States 
and the virtual power center of the 
world. One of the most charming as- 
pects of Washington is that it has 
managed to maintain an aura of be- 


ing a small town even in the midst of 






“So much in our house has come 
from family, friends and travels,” 
she notes. ABOVE: A watercolor of 


bees by Polly Kraft, a family friend, 


joins a painted figure from India. 
The metal chair is 19th-century 
English. The cushion and sofa fab- 


rics are from Clarence House. 
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Rafshoon combined an Empire 
chandelier with a custom-designed 
table and George III chairs in the 
dining room. Hanging above the Re- 


gency bookcase is a Chippendale- 
style giltwood mirror. The Turkish 
carpet is from Doris Leslie Blau. 
Niermann Weeks sconce. 
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global crises, wars and terrorist attacks. 

There is a comfort factor in being 
able to feel as if you are in a village even 
though you are five minutes from the 
White House. This is particularly true 
of Old Georgetown, a tiny historic 
hamlet, founded on the banks of the Po- 
tomac River as a shipping port. It is 
proudly protected by its inhabitants, 
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she entertains 


who are dedicated to keeping it th 
most beautiful and livable site in the are! 

Eden Rafshoon is originally from Ag 
lanta and came to Washington when shi 
married her husband, who was the} 


Jimmy Carter’s communications dired 


tor. After living in Kalorama, near En 
bassy Row, they bought a house i 
Georgetown. But Eden Rafshoon kep 
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king. “I spent 13 years looking for a 
suse that felt like Atlanta in George- 
wn,” she says. “I wanted a freestand- 

zhouse with a lot of light, an entrance 
‘ll that led to the garden, and the 
zht proportions. So many houses in 
Janta are classical—there’s a lot of 
lladian influence.” 

With this Federal house, it was the 





proportions that sold her. The high 
ceilings, generous spaces, large, gra- 
cious hallway, plus the fact that there 
was so much history attached to the 
house, were all attractions. Known as 
the Henry Foxhall House or the Mc- 
Kenney House, it was built in 1810 by 
Henry Foxhall, a cannon-foundry mag- 
nate, for his daughter when she married 


Samuel McKenney, later the chairman 
of the board of aldermen for the Cor 
poration of Georgetown. Mary Ann 
Foxhall McKenney was known for her 
parties, and among the many guests 
who were lucky enough to be invited to 
their house was Thomas Jefferson, who 
is said to have played violin duets with 
Henry Foxhall, Benjamin Stoddert, Jef- 
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Lert: The rear hallway opens to the 
garden, a key element Rafshoon 
sought when house shopping. Nes- 
tled in a corner of the stair landing 
is a Queen Anne handkerchief drop- 
leaf table. The carved face at left 

is from Paris. Clarence House fab- 
ric on Chippendale settee. 


BeLow: “A British friend of mine 
calls it perfect Georgia green,” Raf- 
shoon says of the richly hued library. 
She sat in the antique child’s chair 
as a girl. The portrait of Gerald 
Rafshoon is by Polly Kraft. Reflect- 
ed in the mirror is a work by Gary 
Bower. Lee Jofa drapery fabric. 











Ricut: The four-poster in the mas- 
ter bedroom belonged to Eden Raf- 
shoon’s grandparents. William Wey- 
man, a childhood friend of hers, did Ee] [a | 
the painting over the fireplace. Flo- 
ral drapery, chair and pillow fabric, 
Brunschwig & Fils. Checked carpet, 
Stark. Lee Jofa canopy lining fabric. 








































ABOVE: A view from the rear terrace 
to the side garden. The flowering 
crabapple tree, which the Rafshoons 
can enjoy from their bedroom, is 
accompanied by ‘Gumpo’ azaleas, 
Kingsville box and a Japanese maple. 


ferson’s secretary of the Navy, and An- 
drew Jackson. Later the house was 
owned by a famous congresswoman, 
Frances Bolton, and, later still, one of 
the top operatives in the CIA. 

The Rafshoons have kept up the tra- 
dition of entertaining, always elegantly, 
usually informally. Their house has be- 
come a gathering place for an eclectic 
mix of people in Washington: politi- 
cians, writers, television commentators, 
journalists, diplomats, artists and actors. 
Having helped propel Jimmy Carter 
into the presidency, Jerry Rafshoon still 
keeps his hand in politics, informally 
advising his favorite candidates. Eden 
Rafshoon is an activist in the cultural 
world and has served on the boards of 
The Shakespeare Theatre, The Wash- 
ington Ballet, and Friends of Art and 

continued on page 235 
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Escape from 
New York 


AN UNENCUMBERED TRIBECA DUPLEX 
FOSTERS THE CREATIVE IMPULSE 


Architecture by Sam Trimble, aia The ns oe ee 
aa: * penthouse created by architect Sam 

Text by Joseph Giovannini Trimble for Kevin Roberts, CEO 

Photography by Paul Warchol worldwide of Saatchi & Saatchi. Bot- 


tom Out, 1999, a glass hologram by 
James Turrell, is on the wall. Survi- 
val Series (Ina Dream....), 1998, by 
Jenny Holzer is in white marble. 
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ABove: “The teak dining chairs’ 
lightweight construction and deli- 
cate shapes are contrasted with the 
12-foot-long monolithic table,” says 
Trimble. The walls and floors are of 
Portuguese limestone, chosen “be- 
cause it has fossils, strata and inter- 
esting but subtle patterns.” 


here is a new ge- 

nus of our species 

out and about, the 

global nomad, and 
Kevin Roberts, chief exec- 
utive officer worldwide of 
Saatchi & Saatchi, is planing 
high in the cultural updrafts. 
Roberts and his family live 
in New Zealand, but he trav- 
els as much as any airline pilot 
—“T have a life on planes 230 
days a year,” he says—and he 
needed an apartment in New 
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York for the week he alights 
there every month. 

But this topflight execu- 
tive, a specialist in creativity 
for a company whose M.O. 
is “nothing is impossible,” re- 
alized his home away from 
home presented a rare op- 
portunity: He could build 
whatever he wanted. “Kevin 
has spent his whole life tak- 
ing care of other people, and 
he decided to do something 
for himself,” says New York 
architect Sam ‘Trimble. “He 
didn’t need to have a guest 
room or even an elaborate 
kitchen, because he dines out 
all the time.” 

“It was just for me,” con- 
firms Roberts, “and it was 
better than buying a Porsche 
or a football team.” 


EEE 





Cozy and protective were 
the words Roberts used to 
describe the feeling he want- 
ed in the raw penthouse 
duplex he bought in a con- 
verted factory building in 
Tribeca, only nine minutes 
by foot from his office. But 
that didn’t mean wing chairs 
and velvet and mellowed Ori- 
ental carpets: nothing stereo- 
typically warm, fuzzy and fa- 
miliar. “In New Zealand we 
live in a beautiful piece of 
the bush, with bougainvillea, 
tropical palms and 150-year- 
old kauri trees—the house 
connects directly to the land- 
scape,” he says. “In New York, 
the idea was to disconnect. 
Here, I live in the hurly-bur- 
ly, working with 7,000 other 
souls worldwide in a kind of 
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The minimalist bedroom. “To es- 
PAU n oom aman as 
use visible outlets or switches,” ex- 
plains the architect. “The walls ap- 
pear to be constructed from large, 
solid blocks. There are no doors 
within the apartment; transitions: 
are simply gaps between the stone.” 


















“| did research,” 
says Trimble, “and 
decided to create 

a space that seemed 

hollowed out, 
as though carved 
from solid rock.” 








emotional tension. I wanted 
to go to a home that’s secure 
and warming, calming and 
relaxing, to an article of faith. 
I wanted to open the door 
into something uncomplicat- 
ed. I wanted the feeling of 
being embraced.” 

Just a hop, skip and jump 
from the Holland Tunnel 
to the north and the World 
‘Trade Center site to the south, 
Roberts wanted, he said, a 
cave of his own. 

Roberts spliced into his 
conversations with Trimble 
images recalled from an Ar- 
mani store on the Place Ven- 
dome in Paris, built with big 
slabs of limestone in high- 
ly ordered geometries. “I felt 
so calm in that uncluttered 
space that I wanted to avoid 
light switches and door han- 
dles, even doors themselves, 
to get a simplicity of form 
that would impart the same 
tranquillity,” he says. “I wasn’t 
after minimalism as a look or 
a movement but an authentic 
minimalism—nothing manu- 
factured, nothing complex or 





Axove: A 1961 Plexiglas, glass and 
steel Yves Klein table with cobalt 
pigment and a Klein globe, La Terre 
Bleue, are in the study, which opens 
onto a roof deck. The space was an 
elevator machine room in the 19th- 
century industrial building. Osborne 
& Little sofa velour. 


contrived. I think originality 
and simplicity are great stim- 
uli for creativity.” The plain 
surfaces would also serve as a 
gallery environment suitable 
for Roberts’s collection of 
contemporary art. 

‘To give minimalism depth, 
to substantiate the appear- 
ance, client and architect de- 
cided to use natural mate- 
rials. “So that when I walk 
about in my cave in my bare 
feet, the floor would be qui- 
etly tactile and sensuous,” he 
says. “I wanted it to change 
every day in a tranquil, not 
a volatile, way. The stone 
would be relieved by woods, 
and both would be revealed 
by plays of light.” 

Spatial tranquillity comes 
in many shapes. “I showed 
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“Natural and artificial lighting were 
used to contrast with the limestone 
blocks,” Trimble says. ABOve: In a 
corner of the bath is a pool that holds 
375 gallons of water and is fitted with 
a blue-granite floor. 


him schemes with curves and 
angles because there are a lot 
of ways to make something 
look abstract,” says Trimble. 
“But Kevin responded to the 
squarish, more rectangular 
plans. He felt more comfort- 
able in ordered space.” 

But just how do you make 
a former industrial space 
with columns 13 feet high 
feel like a right-angled cave? 
“I did research,” says the ar- 
chitect. “I went to geology 
texts and the encyclopedia to 
find metaphors for how to 
define the space physically 
and conceptually. I learned 
about tectonic caves—natu- 
ral caverns that look ordered 
and structured—and I decided 
to create a space that seemed 
hollowed out, as though 
carved from solid rock.” 

For Trimble, the research 
suggested creating a void 
shaped by masses of rock that 
broke apart, with traces of 
the movement le/t inscribed 
on their surfaces. To convey 

continued on page 236 
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An uplit “curtain” of water encir- 
cles the shower platform, “creating 
an effect like sparkling glass beads,” 
says Trimble. The shower flows 
from 300 holes at the center of the 
ceiling. At left, below a sensor-con- 
exe) l(t urtcour ll ee Oe M7) cele) ee 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER CAPTURES Ti 
ROMANCE OF OSTANKINO PALAC 


Text by Christopher Petkana 
Photography by 
Deborah Turbeville 
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of the young unsuspecting 
peasant woman with a think 
drawn mouth who conquered 
the heart of a czarist count 
with two million acres and a 
personal pool of 300,000 serfs: 
Nikolai Sheremetey is said 
to have first laid eyes o 
Praskovia Kovalyova when she 
was leading a cow home from 
pasture. Whether or not you 
choose to believe that sus-| 
piciously romantic account,} 
there is no doubt that he fell 
completely, hopelessly undet 
her spell. After freeing his fu- 
ture bride of her milkmaid’s 
apron, Sheremetev unlocked 
her very real talents as an op- 
era singer and ballet dancer. 
In 1792 he broke ground in 
Moscow on Ostankino, a pink= 
and-white Neoclassical the- 
ater/palace that served as a 
giddily opulent showcase for 
Kovalyova and a 200-member 


“When I first saw Ostankino, I said; 
‘This is my new studio, ” recalls not- 
ed photographer Deborah Turbe- 
ville. “I love its slightly threadbare 
quality.” The palace was built in the 
late 18th century by Count Nikolai 
Sheremetey. Lert: Sphinxes crown 
a portal. Opposire: The Blue Room. 











troupe of crackerjack serf per- 
formers. Of course, the the- 
ater was private. To atten 
Pashkevich opera or Piccinni 
ballet at Ostankino, you had 
to be a guest of the count. 
Until she finally seized the 
opportunity to photograph 
the palace last winter, Debo- 
rah ‘Turbeville—who came of 
age in the ’70s taking gauzy 
fashion pictures of disaffected 
wallflowers—had begun to 
think of Ostankino as “the 
one that got away.” Her keen 
interest in sparsely furnished 
interiors in a melancholy state 
of transition or decay made 
the place a natural subject 
for her, but it had always re- 


mained just out of reach. ‘Tur- 
beville first heard about the 
palace from Jacqueline Ken- 


nedy Onassis, the editor of her 
book Unseen Versailles, a collec- 
tion of brooding photographs 
of the chateau’s private cham- 
bers and storerooms. 

“Oh, Deborah,” Turbeville 
recalls Mrs. Onassis breathily 
exclaiming in the book’s plan- 
ning stages, “can’t you Just see 
the basins of dirty water on 
the back stairs?” According to 
the photographer, the world’s 
most famous editor displayed 
the same kind of enthusi- 
asm for Ostankino, cooing, 
“Where else but in Russia 
would you find a story like that 
—a nobleman who dedicates 
his life to this little serf girl?” 

When Turbeville was tak- 


“Every part of Ostankino feels like a 
stage set, not just the theater.” Gilt 
torchéres crafted under the super- 
vision of serf master artisan Ivan 
Mochalin, faux-marbre columns, 
rich brocades and gray-marble at- 
lantes holding up entablatures add 
to the ornateness of the Blue Room. 
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“Ostankino existed to satisfy 
Sheremetev’s whims,” says Turbe- 
ville. “He was a brilliant connois- 
seur.” RiGHT: A Neoclassical frieze 
of dancing cherubs adorns a back- 
stage door’s elaborate architrave. 


ing photographs for a later 
book, Studio St. Petersburg, Os- 
tankino was mentioned again, 
this time by Russian friends, 
as a place on which she must 
train her lens. Accompanied 
by Andrei Dmitriev, who is the 
man you call in Russia these 
days if you have a dacha that 
needs decorating, she traveled 
in March from St. Petersburg 
to Moscow by train, leaving at 
midnight and arriving at eight 
the next morning, “just like 
Anna Karenina.” The cold was 
three degrees below unbear- 
able, a reading that unfortu- 
nately didn’t change even once 
Turbeville was inside the pal- 
ace walls: As a preservation 
measure, Ostankino is unheat- 
ed. Turbeville was persuaded 
to drink lots of brandy. 
Having documented near- 
ly a dozen Russian palaces 
—including Catherine the 
Great’s, Stroganov and Yusu- 
pov—she immediately recog- 
nized Ostankino’s uniqueness. 
“It’s more personal than a 
lot of the others,” she says, 
“and it’s one of the few that 
haven't been overrestored and 
given a too-bright finish. P’ve 
always been intrigued by the 
audacious Russian sense of 
color but was disappointed by 
everything | saw—until Os- 
tankino. Imagine turquoise 
with garnet, cobalt, emerald, 
rose. [he palette is so rich, the 
combinations so unexpected.” 
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Top: A grand staircase leads to the 
count’s wife’s dressing room. ABOVE: 
Set between the theater and the 
Egyptian Pavilion is a vaulted gallery. 
The bas-reliefs represent the arts. 


Top: The theater has an intricate- 
ly detailed ceiling and chandelier. 
Asove: The bright blues of the 
Paintings Gallery are often associ- 
ated with Russian Neoclassicism. 








Designed by Italian and serf 
chitects and embellished 
itirely by virtuoso artisans 
islaved to Sheremetev, the 
ilace is composed of a cen- 
al building (the theater and 
suite of ceremonial rooms) 
aked to side pavilions by low 
alleries. While*every space 
as its eye candy—whether a 
arquetry of precious woods 
Maid with tin and mother- 
@f-pearl or a faience heating 
cove adorned with bas-re- 
efsthe count took a spe- 
ial interest in the Blue Room. 
t’s lavished with torchéres, 
irandoles, miles of silk dam- 
isk and atlantes as Egyptian 
pharaohs balancing on their 
heads entablatures crowned 
vith sphinxes. 
In the Paintings Gallery, 
» | Jandscapes by Vernet and Van- 
|} 00, mythological works by 
| angetti and Schedoni, and 
yenre scenes by Dutch mas- 
fers are hung above gilt con- 
soles topped with malachite. 
continued on page 2 


Opposite: The majority of the back- 
stage pasteboard columns could 
be moved to accommodate scenery 
for opera and ballet productions. 


Azsove: The Italian Pavilion, one of 


the most decorated rooms in the pal- 
ace, was meant for receptions. 


BeLow: A portrait of Praskovia Ko- 
valyova, the count’s wife, depicts her 
in plumage and in costume for an op- 
era. The former serf studied and 
grew to become a gifted singer and 
ballerina. Her husband’s velvet-cov- 
ered carriage is shaped like a shoe. 











“Ostankino is more personal 
than a lot of the other 
palaces, and it’s one of the 
— few that haven’‘t been 
given a too-bright finish.” 
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ouses built by de- 
velopers on spec- 
ulation present a 
particular dilem- 
ma for the interior designer. 
In theory they can be just 
about anything—handsome, 
ordinary, inspired, predict- 
able—but in fact, because they 
are conceived for a phantom 
occupant, they are often hous- 
es lacking in specificity, hous- 
es that are short on soul. 
With spec houses timing is 
everything. Fortunately for 
the owner of a Bridgehamp- 
ton, New York, spec house, 
she bought the place while it 
was still being framed. She 


quickly brought in designer 
Arthur Dunnam and his as- 
sociate Andy Clark to see the 
place, and together the three 
were able to take a well-pro- 
portioned, solidly built, if 
fairly generic, Shingle Style 
Hamptons pile and turn it into 
a house that was much more 
distinctive and idiosyncratic. 

“When I purchased the 
house,” explains the owner, 
“T had come to a point in my 
life where suddenly I was re- 
sponsible to nobody but my- 
self. It was very freeing to 
be able to approach a design 
project fresh, without any 
furniture or objects, without 


any goal, really, other than to 
make a house happen more 
rapidly than is my usual habit 
and to give it an elegant but 
provincial atmosphere.” 
“Rustic whimsy” is the de- 
scription Dunnam applies to 
the house’s prevailing ap- 
proach, and he defines it as 
“informal but playful, com- 
fortable but with backbone” — 
words that also easily pertain 
to Twin Farms, the inn in Ver- 
mont designed by Jed John- 
son Associates (see Architec- 
tural Digest, November 1996), 
where Dunnam is design di- 
rector. (The hotel, which the 
client had long admired, 


Interior Design by Arthur Dunnam/Landscape Design by Joseph W. Tyree 
Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Durston Saylor 
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ABOVE: “It’s a comfortable house 
with a lot of visual interest,” Ar- 
thur Dunnam, of Jed Johnson Asso- 
ciates, says of a Shingle Style house 
on Long Island whose interiors he 
designed with his associate Andy 
Clark. A wildflower meadow borders 
the drive leading to the entrance. 


Opposite: Dunnam added old 
beams to the living room’s ceiling. 
“I wanted to convey the sense of 

a richly textured barn,” he says. 
Custom pieces he conceived include 
the glass-topped low table and 

the wrought iron chandeliers. 
Bernd Goeckler Antiques carved 
wood deer heads. Beauvais rug. 
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‘osiTeE: “We infused the off-the- 
environment with furnishings 
make it feel more special,” says 
*k. The oak stools, with leath- 
)nd-parchment seats, are attrib- 
1 to Jacques Adnet. Colefax 
Fowler check on chair cushion 


ft. Tucker Robbins drum table. 











t 
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riginally led her to Dunnam.) 
One of the designer’s clear- 
2st goals was to find a way to 
zive the house an aura of his- 
‘ory that it did not have. In 
phape and proportion, its large 
double-height living room 
jwas suggestive, to him, of an 
old barn, and with this in mind 
he set about hunting down 
old materials to introduce in- 


Dunnam continued the 
thus helping 


“we, 


TOA 
LV 


to the new construction. He 
found a set of 18th-century 
beams and used them, along 
with V-groove paneling, to 
give the ceiling an architec- 
tural identity. Antique spruce 
floorboards, reclaimed from a 
now forgotten old house, gave 
an instant patina; pigmented 
stucco, with actual bits of hay 
floating in it, warmed the in- 


Brtow: “The breakfast room serves 
as a passageway. It’s the hub of the 
house,” says Dunnam. The hound 
weathervane, left, and the tramp 
art mirror are from Sotheby’s. Sibyl 
Colefax & John Fowler Antiques 
pedestal table with cut-twig decora- 
tion. Patterson, Flynn & Martin rug. 
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terior walls and gave them tex- 
ture at the same time. 

One advantage of buying a 
house that is not yet finished 
is that there is still an oppor- 
tunity to make structural and 
conceptual changes. While 
Dunnam and his client were 
generally pleased with its floor 
plan, they weren’t above refin- 
ing the house both aesthetical- 


ly and practically. In the en- 
trance, for example, Dunnam 
added a wall to create a more 
defined space and to block off 
what had been, originally, a 
direct view into the kitchen. 
For the master suite, Dunnam 
reassigned the former library 
on the first floor and, with 
the adjoining bath, improved 
the quality of its materials so 
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>POSITE: “The dining room is 
ually inviting for evening or mid- 
y meals,” says Dunnam (above). 

e designed the painted table. A 

‘w weathervane and an 18th-cen- 
ry elmwood table, both from Soth- 
vy’s, are at rear. Clarence House 
-apery fabric. Beauvais rug. 


iat the client could give over 
) the second floor to guests or 
isiting family. 

In the living room, Dunnam 
ontinued the stone chimney 
east all the way to the ceil- 
ag, thus helping to play up 
he room’s most dramatic el- 
ment. With the stonework, 
he beams and the V-groove 
paneling, he created a second 
ier of interest ip a part of the 
foom that could have soared 
nto voluminous neglect. 

When it came to finishing 
he space below, and the house 
n general, the client offered 
nodest but specific guidance. 
She had a definite palette in 
mind, which was limited to 
beige, brown, gold, terra-cotta 
and soft blues and greens. 
She didn’t want a lot of print- 
ed fabrics. She was not averse 
to humor—hence, for in- 
stance, the carved wood Aus- 
trian deer heads, the twigwork 
and tramp art accessories and 
the somewhat paradoxical, 
but in context still very pleas- 
ing, 1940s French furniture. 
“The combination of high 
and low, simple and sophisti- 
cated,” says Clark, “gives the 








house a real sense of surprise.” 

‘This confident admixture 
is emblematic. Custom chan- 
deliers, designed by Dunnam 
and made by Illinois iron- 
worker John Medwedeff, have 
an emphatic silhouette and 
a long dramatic shape that fur- 
ther help fill the room’s sub- 
stantial overhead volume, but 
they shed light on a fairly 
humble hooked rug on the 
floor below. Rather serious 
Neoclassical bookcases anchor 
the foot of the room, while 
a rough Moroccan wrought 


iron window grille has been 
turned into a low table in 
front of the sofa. Midcentury 
French stools, a rope table, 
Swedish Neoclassical chairs 
and a Neoclassical pedestal 
table: All this variety has been 
tweaked by Dunnam and 


BELow: Dunnam describes the oc- 
tagonal guest room as “dramatic 
yet extremely comfortable and 
welcoming.” The Christie’s chip- 
carved armchair is next to a rattan 
table with a woven-wood slat top. 
Reflected in the mirror is a 1920s 
North African starburst light fixture. 
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prose: “The painted Scandina- 
rian-style pieces temper the rustic 
tmosphere,” Dunnam says of the 
naster bedroom. An English steel 
Stagere is at the foot of the four- 
oster. At right are a Louis XVI chest 
f drawers and an Italian mirror. 
Clarence House bed-hanging sheer. 


»  "“There’s a little bit of the Scandinavian going on here. The bedside 
tables, the pitch-pine chest of drawers—it’s a room for a la 


brought together with aplomb. 


As with the living room, so 
with the rest of the house. In 
the dining room, which, as 
part of the tower, is a trun- 
cated octagon in shape, Dun- 


}nam found a 19th-century 


light fixture at a Paris flea mar- 


| ket and had sconces manufac- 


| 


| 





tured to match. He designed 
the table to fit the space and 


found “stylishly chunky” Dan- 
ish chairs to keep it compa- 
ny. A basket-weave rug adds 
texture; draperies soften the 
room with one of the house’s 
few prints; and pierced-tin 
lampshades bring everything 
back to that rustic whimsy. 
It’s a curious thing with bed- 
rooms. Even when informali- 
ty prevails in a house’s public 


BrLow: The rear terrace over- 
looks the guesthouse and an orchard 
of fruit trees. “The property was 
essentially an empty farm field,” 
says Joseph W. Tyree, who land- 
scaped the grounds. The teak chairs 
and the Dunnam-designed mahog- 
any table rest on bluestone paving. 





spaces, a designer will often 
sharpen up the ambience in 
the rooms that remain most 
private. Maybe it has some- 
thing to do with the inevi- 
table four-poster, which, in the 
master suite, Dunnam han- 
dled playfully, painting it white 
and adding contrasting iron 
rods for the slightest sugges- 
tion of a canopy. “There’s a 


little bit of the Scandinavian 
going on here,” Dunnam con- 
cedes. “The bedside tables, 
the pitch-pine chest of draw- 
ers—it’s a room for a lady.” 
A room for a lady in a house 
of rustic whimsy: What does 
it all add up to? “My idea of a 
country house,” says the client. 
“It couldn’t be better if we'd 
built it from the ground up.” 1 
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ADHotels 


The Japanese Modernist Structure Rediscovers Its Cultural Roots 


Architecture by Minoru Yamasaki/Interior Design by Hirsch Bedner Associates 
Text by Michael Webb/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 





MIYAKO HOTEL TOKYO 














OON AFTER HE COMPLETED THE ILL- 
fated World Trade Center in New 
York in the mid-1970s, Minoru 

Yamasaki returned to the land of his 

ancestors and built a 12-story hotel, 

now the Radisson Miyako Hotel Tokyo, 
in the exclusive neighborhood of Shi- 
rokanedai. The American-born archi- 
tect endowed it with high ceilings and 


generous proportions, and the interiors 
were executed by Togo Murano, a pro- 


lific Japanese modernist with an interest 
in Western ideas. However, the rooms 
lost their sparkle over the next two dec- 
ades, and in 2000 the owners invited 
Hirsch Bedner Associates to refurbish 
the hotel from top to bottom. 
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ABoveE: The 492-room 
Radisson Miyako Ho- 

tel Tokyo, designed by 
the modernist architect 
Minoru Yamasaki, was 
imbued with Japanese 

influences by Los An- 

geles—based Hirsch 


Bedner Associates. 


Lerr: A traditional Jap- 
anese garden sits be- . 
hind the front desk. 
Opposite: “Flexibility 
is key,” Michael Bed- 
ner says of the screens 
used as dividers in the 
lobby. Carpet from Aga 
John Oriental Rugs. 
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Hotels 


“For hundreds of years the Japanese had the 
most romantic lighting of anyone, softly diffused 
through shoji screens and lanterns,” says 

John Banta, the general manager of the hotel. 


‘The impetus to infuse Western com- 
fort with Japanese aesthetics and hos- 
pitality came from an American, the 
hotel’s general manager, John Banta. “I 
wanted a strong sense of place in the de- 
sign,” he says. “I think it’s a shame when 
you're in a beautiful building but can’t 
tell whether you’re in Cleveland or Mu- 
nich, and this is unfortunately the case 
in many hotels. Without making an 
amusement park out of the place, | 
wanted to have subtle references to 
Japan here and there in our design.” 
That struck a chord with Michael Bed- 
ner, who has a special fondness for 
Japan and who heads a firm with offices 
all over the world. “We have so much 
to learn from the traditional Japanese 
sensitivity to detail, subtlety and refine- 
ment,” he observes. 

As a first move toward achieving this 
goal, Banta insisted that the female con- 
cierge staff wear traditional dress. “I want- 
ed them to appear as ‘human flowers’ in 
the lobby,” he explains. “Wearing a kimo- 
no brings out a wonderful set of grace- 
ful movements and polite behavior that 
I wanted our guests to be able to enjoy. 
Older Japanese men among the compa- 
ny executives resisted the idea, feeling, 
perhaps, that it was a step backward, but 
I believe it was well worth the effort.” 

For the designers, the key task was 
to create a sense of warmth and inti- 
macy within the spacious shell. They 
found the existing décor dated and 
bland, with underscale furniture uphol- 
stered in tones of lavender and salmon. 
The design team of Bryan Tarrant, 
Alicia Loo and Naoko Horii divided 
up the spaces, giving each a distinct 
character, and they introduced vibrant 
colors to broaden the appeal of the ho- 
tel and attract a younger crowd from 
the neighborhood. 

Inside the entrance, a floor-to-ceiling 
screen of checkered wenge frames a fire- 
place, which provides a welcoming glow 
through Tokyo’s long, gray winters. 
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“We wanted to create 
a Zen-like mood allied 
with Western comfort,” 
senior associate Alicia 
Loo says. BELOW AND 
Bottom: Szechuan 
restaurant Shisen has 
chain curtains. White 
chair fabric, Pollack. 
















Opposite: Café Cali- 

fornia has an entrane 
that is flanked with wo 
ven bamboo. Senior 

designer Naoko Hori 
notes, “We used a re- 
laxing color scheme t 
give the feeling of be 


ing in a tatami room.’ 
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The checker theme is echoed in the 
hand-tufted Tibetan rugs that soften 
the stone pavers. Light shimmers off 
metallic gauze curtains. To either side 
of the screen one glimpses a traditional 
Japanese garden through a wall of glass 
that runs around the inner face of the 
hotel. At night the trees are bathed in 
light, drawing guests to the restaurant 
and bar like moths to a flame. 

The fusion of East and West is exem- 
plified in the Bamboo Bar, which ex- 
tends from the open hearth to the glass 
wall and doubles as a lounge that is 
shielded by the screen from the bustle 
of arriving guests. Planters bring the 
bamboo indoors, breaking the seating 
up into intimate clusters, and the green- 
ery is set off by a palette of golds and 
browns. There’s a pleasing murmur of 
water spilling from a square pool at the 
center of the room. Fringes of golden 
silk threads sway in the air currents, dif- 
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fusing the light from the recessed fix- 
tures and making the ceiling seem lower. 
Here in this stylized forest, one can look 
out onto nature, observing the changes 
of the season, as dimmers lower the 
lighting level throughout the evening. 
“For hundreds of years the Japanese 
had the most romantic lighting of any- 
one, softly diffused through shoji screens 
and lanterns,” says Banta. “Somehow, 
after 1950, they went nuts with electric 
light, pouring it full blast all over the 
place. I wanted to bring back some of 
the romance and drama of traditional 
lighting, and we’ve found that Japanese 
customers have responded very well to 
this change.” He discovered an eager 
ally in Bedner, who feels strongly that 
“lighting is the most important part of 
interior design—it makes or breaks a 
job.” Wherever they could, the design- 
ers substituted indirect illumination, 
sconces and shades for ceiling spots. 





“The spaces are soft- 
ened with an Oriental 
feeling but also have 
an international ap- 
proach,” says Bedner. 
“We always like to 
give people choices.” 
ABOVE: The bedroom 
of the Imperial Suite. 


Bedner explains, “We | | 
try to be timeless, not | 
trendy, and to havea | i 
lasting quality. Never | 
underestimate the 
sophistication of the 
clientele.” OpposITE 
ABove: The Imperial | 
Suite’s living area. 
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That strategy pays off in Shisen, an} em 
elegant Szechuan restaurant that occu-|/ 5 
pies the base of one wing of the hotel. ? 
Murano preferred to segregate dining|\s 
areas and thus placed the restaurant on} 
a lower level; Bedner moved it to ground | 
level, so that it flows out of the reception] 
area and opens up to the street and the} | 
garden. That put it in the path of wed- | 
ding parties (big business for Japanese | J 
hotels), which progress from the chapel | 3 
through the restaurant to the customary | 
group portrait beneath the foliage. To} 
separate the concourse from the dining | | 











area, the designers introduced a chain- 
ball curtain suspended from a wavy, cove- 
lit soffit that’s echoed in the pavers. 
The concourse is further animated by a 
long vitrine containing painted pottery 
soldiers and horsemen from sixth-cen- 
tury China. Antique Shanghai cabinets 
and altar tables complement the mod- 
ern furnishings. High tables and chairs 
are set against a backlit onyx wall at the 
far end of the restaurant, and the de- 


signers created paper shades inspired by 
Isamu Noguchi’s Akari lamps. 


continued on page 237 


Lert: In addition to of- 
fering hospitality, the 
Miyako caters to its 
guests’ spiritual needs 
with a Shinto chapel. 
The furnishings and 
shrine, in situ when 
the designers arri 
were left untouc 
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EVOCATIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
MICHAEL FEINSTEIN’S PIED-A-TERRE 


Text by Stephen Drucker/Photography by Scott Frances 





ABOVE: Singer, songwriter and com- 
poser Michael Feinstein sits next 
to his grand piano in his three-bed- 
room Upper West Side residence. 
“T have my books, my music, a bed 
I’m familiar with and an energy that 
hasn’t been shared with other peo- 
ple,” he says of the apartment. 
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Axove: A complete set of six door 
panels from the 1934 movie Wonder 
Bar adorns the walls of the entrance 
gallery. A hidden powder room is 
revealed behind the door with the 
Al Jolson poster on it, far right. In 
the room are two rare posters of 
the movie The King of Jazz (1930). 











ome of the most unforgettable 
apartments New York has ever 
produced have belonged to mu- 
sicians. Every good New York- 
er knows that Cole Porter lived at 
the Waldorf Towers in Billy Bald- 
win splendor and that Leonard Bern- 
stein’s salon brightened up the sublime 
gloom of The Dakota considerably and 
that 33 Riverside Drive is not just an- 
other red-brick building, it is where 
George and Ira Gershwin had adjoin- 
ing penthouses at the peak of their syn- 
copated fame. 
Michael Feinstein has a new place in 
town now, and it’s only a matter of time 





until the window seats are lined with 
boldface names and famous elbows lean 
on the grand piano and legends take 
turns singing the songs that made them 
legendary. “It’s not my first New York 
apartment, but it’s my first nifty one,” 
says the singer, who more than anybody 
has restored the twinkle to the world 
of cabaret. 

He and his life partner, Terrence 
Flannery, still have their Tudor-style 
house in Los Angeles (see Architectur- 
al Digest, November 2000), but now 
they have their own private Rainbow 
Room too, a 2,000-square-foot pied-a- 
terre, all black and white like a piano 


A 17th-century Chinese Buddha is 
near the piano in the living room. 
“T wanted a place that blended in to 
Central Park,” he says. “The window 
seats flow into the park.” Satin drap- 
eries and a velvet sofa add touches 
of glamour to the room. Satin sofa 
pillow fabric by Clarence House. 











keyboard, 31 floors above Central Park. 
Up there is the only place for a ro- 
mantic like Feinstein. Up there you 
do not see New York, the knock-’em- 
over-and-get-there-first center of the 
universe; you see Manhattan, that glit- 
tering place in the imagination where 
the Rockies crumble and Gibraltar tum- 
bles and everybody falls in love. 

Art Déco would have been the obvi- 
ous choice for this apartment, whose 
architectural and interior design was 
by Michael Johnston Design Group, of 
New York and Los Angeles. But perhaps 
that’s too obvious; the style of the gold- 
en age of American popular song was 
precisely what the singer did not want. 
“I envisioned something contemporary 
and warm. It was important for this 
apartment to separate me from the 
place where my brain seems most to 


BreLow: Separating the media room 
from the living room are four nine- 
foot-tall drawings on canvas by Al 
Hirschfeld for Freddie Fields, who 
managed the celebrities depicted on 
the panels, including Anthony Per- 
kins, Woody Allen, Clint Eastwood 
and Liza Minnelli. Zenith television. 














live,” he says, explaining that his New 
York is somewhat different from yours 
and mine. “I tend to see the city as it 
used to be. When I look at the Chrys- 
ler Building, I still see the Cloud Club. 
When I look at the Paramount Ho- 
tel, I still see Billy Rose’s Diamond 
Horseshoe club.” 

Yet Feinstein does not dwell entire- 
ly in the land of black tie and cham- 
pagne and the Make-Believe Ballroom. 
Truth be told, he is a vegan, has a fond- 
ness for an herbal liqueur from Hun- 
gary called Unicum and goes barefoot 
on the cover of his newest CD, Only 
One Life, a celebration of the work of 
Jimmy Webb, on which Feinstein col- 
laborates with Webb in reinventing 
such quintessentially ’60s songs as “Up, 
Up and Away.” 

He is also “an entry-level techno- 
phile” with a passion for electronics. 
In this new apartment he has gone 
completely wireless, with an integrat- 
ed home entertainment and computer 
system, which stores his vast CD library 
and searches for deliciously obscure 
Internet radio stations and displays the 
title, the album name and the cover 











i 
BreLow: The oak dining table con-| _ 
verts to a desk, complete with two! 
concealed workstations, each fea-| 
turing a monitor and a wireless ke 
board. Opposite: Leather-covered 
chairs are used at the table for en- 
tertaining. The painting, The Skat 
ers, 1933, is by Milton Avery. 
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pposiTeE: A wall in the office is hung 
vith memorabilia. A mid-1930s por- 
rait of George Gershwin at his pi- 
no is over his 1925 Time magazine 
over. ABOVE: Two of Feinstein’s 
our Grammy nomination medals are 
1ear photographs of the singer after 
verformances at the White House. 


art while playing a song. In the media 
room, there’s a 60-inch television with 
TiVo and videoconferencing capabili- 
ties, and the dining table has two flip- 
top desks built into it, with computer 
monitors mounted underneath. 

Always indexing or preserving some- 
thing, Feinstein has done for the Amer- 
ican popular song what Dewey and 
his decimal system did for the library 
book. “There’s so much being broad- 
cast on television today, and much of 
it is as ephemeral as live television was 
in the ’50s,” he says with the concern of 
an environmentalist talking about the 
ozone hole. 

His spare time in the apartment 1s 
spent transferring arcane early record- 
ings of popular music to more stable 
digital media. Often such music survives 
only on a “stamper,” a disc that is the 
audio equivalent of a photographic neg- 
ative. Playing a stamper requires a turn- 
table that rotates backward and a stylus 
that plays music off the ridges, not the 
grooves. Feinstein has both. 

‘There is no Mallett for connoisseurs of 
stampers and the show business ephem- 





Via 


era Feinstein collects with the deliber- 
ateness of a curator. Rather, things have 
a way of coming “through the ether” to 
this gentle soul who is “sensitive to the 
energy all around us,” guided perhaps 
by the optically perfect crystal ball on 
his desk and the 17th-century Buddha 
in his living room. 

Homes where the Gershwins have 
lived have been offered, unsolicited, to 
Feinstein. A fan settling an estate once 
called to report finding some Gershwin 
items that had been in storage for 
decades. Among them were the original 
contract for Porgy and Bess and a photo- 
graph of George Gershwin’s hands. 
Would he like them? He would. 

Framed in Feinstein’s office, among 
countless studio portraits and auto- 

continued on page 238 


BreLow: Hirschfeld’s drawing of the 
1940 musical Hold on to Your Hats is 
above the master bed. On the bed- 
side tables are two 19th-century tall 
case clock pocket watch holders, one 
of which is inlaid with ivory. The 
17th-century figurine, at left, was a 
gift from Vincent Price. 
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Disappearing Ac 
§ IN NAPA, A PONDSIDE HOUSE BECOMES 
ONE WITHTIS SETTING 


Architecture by Howard J. Backen, FAIA 
Interior Design by Jacques Saint Dizier, asio 
Text by Penelope Rowlands 

Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 











enry David ‘Thoreau rhap- 
sodized shamelessly about 
White and Walden ponds, 
calling them “Lakes of 
Light” and “great crystals on the surface 
of the earth.” Living on a pond became, 
for the 19th-century writer, something 
©: of a vocation. So, too, for a modern cou- 
ee . ate Sk ite cr ple, whose 140 hilly acres in California’s 
Napa Valley contained numerous poten- 
tial sites, all of them glorious. Even so, 
from their point of view, there was only 
one spot—a waterside one—on which 
to build. The owner consulted with more 
3 ; rs Vitis Spaeans eon a4 than a few architects; Howard J. Backen, 
elie ee: Sai ate T tee) Ame : of Backen Gillam Architects, who got the 
= oe ee Bet Le 2S wa ie ee commission, brought the house close to 
yy ache es) . this diminutive body of water and made 
a point of respecting its scale. “The 
pond set the parameters,” he says. 
“The scheme really had to be mindful 
_of the serenity of that delicate, bowl- 
shaped pond. Anything but a small resi- 
dence would have been a mistake.” 
Approached from the land, the 2,960- 
square-foot structure can scarcely be 
discerned. “The idea of the house was to 
make it go away as much as possible,” ex- 
plains Backen (whose firm has offices in 
the Northern California towns of St. 
=a Helena and Sausalito). “People drive right 


by it,” its owner adds, grinning. Seeded 





mn with the same grasses and indigenous 
i] Fi all — - ) plants as the surrounding chaparral— 
AX = m- that Steinbeckian California landscape, 


> | Th = as his girlfriend describes it—the sod 
2 : roof acts as camouflage, changing with 
the seasons, becoming verdant in the 
winter rains, tawny in summer heat. 
‘The residents admire the restraint of 
Japanese houses. Their own feels similar- 
ly understated, unfolding in a series of 


e simple rectilinear planes. The effect is 
disciplined, serene and diametrically 
F B opposed to some other places in the wine 


country, where, in the past few years, 
outsize mansions seem to have sprouted 
up in clusters, like mushrooms after a 
rain. From the water the house looks 
anything but earthbound; its three ter- 
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PRECEDING Paces: “The sod roof 
and the large openings help trans- 
form a man-made structure into a 
natural element,” architect Howard 
J. Backen says of a house he designed 
for a couple in California’s Napa Val- 
ley. Ler: “All the ceilings have wood 
detailing or are wood and plaster,” 
notes designer Jacques Saint Dizier. 
The dining area faces the pond. 
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aces appear to float. To create this ef- 
fect, Backen drained the pond, setting 
the foundation back 18 inches from 
hore, then cantilevered the terraces out 
hix feet into the water. “It was a feat of 
sonstruction,” he allows. 
_ Those who can actually find the resi- 
lence enter at roof level, making their 
yay down an exterior stone staircase to 
he main entrance—a pair of sliding 
vood-and-agate shoji screens. Once in- 
side, they’re brought face to face with the 
view. “Everything opens out to the pond,” 
acken says. The house, which is set at an 
angle that parallels the shoreline, con- 
sists of three parts: a kitchen/dining/liv- 
ng room; a master bedroom, bath and 
ibrary; and an office and garage. The 
irchitect was building his own house, 
ust five miles away, at the same time he 
designed the pondside one, and deci- 
sions were sometimes made during his 
client’s impromptu visits to that site. 
‘Yd go to his place and say, ‘Damn, that 
iving room is too long; I don’t want it 
is long,’” the client recalls. In this way 
ey arrived at the right length for the 
ouple’s own main room—just under 45 
feet. They kept its scale manageable by 
limiting the ceiling height (to nine feet, 
Bix inches). “If you have a 10- or 12-foot 
ceiling, you have a big, important room— 
it’s not welcoming,” the owner explains. 

The bi-parting floor-to-ceiling doors, 
hich were designed by Backen, provide 
endless versatility. “When the doors are 
open, it’s an open-air pavilion; when the 
screens are pulled, it’s a screen porch,” 

e architect says. Thanks to this cross 
Wentilation, as‘well as the sod roof’s 
insulating properties, no air-condition- 
ing is necessary. An architecture maven, 
the owner contributed numerous ideas, 
including the living room’s distinctive 

risscrossed ceiling. “We first had a hem- 
lock ceiling, then saw this ceiling in a 
picture of a Japanese house,” he re- 
members. The two-by-12-foot hemlock 
strips that traverse the room bring “just 
the right amount of lightness to the 
plaster. It gives an airy feeling.” 

The architect set the house’s tone— 
quite literally—by suggesting that the cut 
stone used around the base of the build- 
ing, both inside and out, be of a light hue. 
“We came up with a color suitable for 
ithe exterior and interior based on that 
stone,” says interior designer Jacques 
Saint Dizier, who practices in the Sono- 
ma County town of Healdsburg (with a 
satellite office in Hawaii). The inside 


Opposite: “The transoms in the li- 
brary’s coffered ceiling provide ven- 
tilation and the room’s only natural 
light,” says Backen. Over the fire- 

place is Calais, a photograph by Jo- 
sef Koudelka. Apove: A Jean-Michel 
Basquiat painting is in the master 

bedroom. Calvin Klein bedcovering. 


Lert: “The idea behind the master 
bath was to be able to relax in the 
tub, look at the reservoir and the 
hillsides and feel like you’re floating 
ona boat on that reservoir,” explains 
Backen. Piet Stockmans created the 
1998 wall installation. The cabinets 
were crafted by artisan Mike Peck. 
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Top: The pond reflects the dwelling 
at sunset. ABOVE: “The objective was 
to build an inviting and aesthetical- 
ly refined house that would blend in- 
to its physical surroundings,” says 
Backen, right, with Saint Dizier. 
Landscape architect Jack Chandler 
used native plants on the property. 


walls are a wheat shade; the outside ones 
are deeper still, a kind of sepia. 

In the main room, Saint Dizier worked 
in a palette that reflects the landscape; 
the sea-grass carpet is just one element 
that “pulls that pale golden color from the 
hillside in,” he says. This is an unfussy, al- 
most masculine interior. In this clutter- 


free zone, substantial pieces square off 


against equally forceful ones, includ- 
ing expansive buffalo-leather sofas and 
lounge chairs upholstered in forest-green 
mohair. Almost every piece has a strong 
silhouette, with personality to spare. 

The house is deliberately small—just 
one bedroom. “You have to adjust your 
way of thinking about possessions if you 
live here,” the client’s girlfriend says. 
Adjust, as in divest. Any new acquisi- 
tions tend to be Asian-inspired, includ- 
ing the handsomely crafted cabinets of 
mahogany, maple and Japanese paper, 1n 
which the couple store their clothes. 
“We wanted to stay with the Pacific Rim 
influence that runs throughout the inte- 
rior,” says Saint Dizier. 
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The library is the locus of some high| 
stakes card playing and the only roon 
that doesn’t overlook the water. “Hy 
didn’t want the group to be distracted, 
Backen teases. Its simple, geometric ma! 
hogany shelving unit, by Saint Dizier 
“creates spaces so they can showcasé 
their collection of Asian art, which if 
quite extensive and quite beautiful,” th¢ 
designer says. Overnight visitors bed 
down on the water—or, more precisely 
on the couple’s newly acquired 26- foot 
yellow-hulled guest boat. From its deck} 
the house, with its watery reflection 

casts a distinctly cinematic spell; each 
window seems to frame a scene. 

The greatest pond lover of them all : 
Thoreau—once wrote that Walden w ag it 
“a mirror which no stone can crack: 
whose quicksilver will never wear off] 

Ww hose gilding Nature continually re- 
pairs.’ ’ This couple speak in similarly ; 
awestruck tones. “I’d never lived on water}; 
before,” says the owner. “I didn’t know all 
the wonderful things that would come}, 
with it, the reflection and the light.” 0 








continued from page 188 

Preservation in Embassies, and she was 
a presidential appointee to the Federal 
‘Commission of Fine Arts. She has cre- 
‘ated an atmosphere of warmth and 
southern hospitality, which has always 
_ embodied the traditional way of enter- 
‘taining in Washington. She has simply 
updated the manner in which she en- 
tertains. No five-course dinners with 
terrapin soup and sherry to begin, no 






















She has done the same with her deco- 
rating. She has used traditional fabrics 
and chintzes, many of her inherited 
}pieces and antique Oriental rugs. But 
}she has mixed them with contemporary 
paintings, sculptures and window treat- 
ments. She has successfully avoided the 
look of a fusty old Federal museum 
fhouse with period furniture by giving 
the house an updated look, a slight edge 
and a light and airy, youthful feel- 
Hing. Eden Rafshoon’s grandmother and 
mother “had beautiful things,” she says. 
} Very southern things. Those genera- 
}tions of women created an environment 
that was comfortable and elegant and 
aesthetically pleasing. That was their 
}role.” She inherited much of their fur- 
niture. “But the challenge,” says Eden 
Rafshoon, “was to keep a Federal house 
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_AJEWEL IN GEORGETOWN 


mantic gestures to the classical layout. 

“My favorite garden always has been the 
i ahr 2 ze 

white garden at Sissinghurst,” she says. 

“So I added whites, blue greens and 


grays with a weeping pear, white climb- | 


ing roses, oak-leaf hydrangeas, peonies 
and dogwoods.” She also added a whim- 
sical French stone mushroom table and 
benches to create the perfect fantasy for 
this famous garden. 

The upstairs of the house has the same 
romantic look coupled with the clean 
elegance of the downstairs. The mas- 
ter bedroom, which overlooks the gar- 
den, is done in a pale peach with an 
English rose chintz that she had cus- 
tom-colored to match the walls. Like 
the rest of the rooms in the house, it 


takes advantage of the light from the . 


large windows, and the whole room has 


a cozy, intimate glow, making it both | 


calming and inviting. 

As with so many of these old houses 
in Georgetown, this one, too, has a 
ghost. “I love having the benevolent 
ghost,” says Eden Rafshoon, “and the 
ancestral spirits that come with family 
furniture.” As the ghost story goes, one 
19th-century guest was so delightful 
that when it came time for her to leave, 
the children made such a fuss that she 
was invited to stay on. Forty years later 


i “T want it to look timeless, not period. 
at What you hope for and strive for in a house 
Di is charm,” says Eden Rafshoon. 





tke filled with 18th- and 19th-century brown 
ste furniture from feeling too serious. 
ish, _That’s the kiss of death.” 
foot} And, she adds, “I want it to look time- 
sec} less, not period. What you hope for and 
tom), Strive for in a house is charm.” 
aici} A past owner, the son of Congress- 
woman Frances Bolton, restored the 
s- house’s gardens when he bought it in 
1946. He hired one of the most famous 
wick), female landscape architects in the coun- 
rol} try, Rose Greely, to design the gardens. 
ye} Eden Rafshoon has remained largely 
ly) true to Greely’s original design form 
we} with the paths, the diamond of box- 
vil wood and the terrace and fountain in 
»me) the back. But, with help from garden 
writer Adrian Higgins, she added ro- 
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she was still there. She had a rule that 
the candles had to be put out at the 
stroke of 10:00 every night. They were 
until she died. Thereafter, anyone who 
has slept in her room with a lighted 
candle has been able to watch it flicker 
and go out, precisely at 10:00 p.m., even 
if there is no breeze at all. 

There really is something magical 
about this house, particularly the way 
Eden Rafshoon has decorated it. It is 
easy to see why any guest would want 
to stay on. Forty years is a bit much, 
but it is interesting to note that at 
the Rafshoons’ parties, the guests, like 
the maiden lady several hundred years 
ago in the ghost story, never want 
to go home. 0 
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| ly. The resulting cave... 





continued from page 196 


the idea to the contractors, Trimble 


| copied a definition he found in the 


Encyclopaedia Britannica onto the blue- 
prints: “Tectonic caves are formed by a 


mass movement of the bedrock. The 
_ rocks separate along joints or frac- 


tures, and are pulled apart mechanical- 
has nearly pla- 
nar walls with matching patterns on 
opposite sides.’ 

The architect arrived at the basic lay - 
out of the one-bedroom plan quick- 
ly, presenting a model large enough 
even to show the placement of piec- 
es in Roberts’s collection. But the poe- 
try, and the labor, were in the details. 
The architect chose a Portuguese lime- 
stone that was not plain and even but 
variegated, with a geological history 
of shells and liquid flows faintly em- 


The architect arrived at the basic layout quickly. 


ESCAPE FROM NEW YORK 


and then devised the electronics to mak 
it all work. 

“Kevin wrote me, ‘The relentles 
pursuit of perfection is the order of th 
day,’” says Trimble. “It was a reminde 
not to compromise with any of the de 

tailing, to push everything to the limi 
as much as possible.” 

When the day came for the protectio1 
to be taken down from the walls, Rob 
erts took a seat—a Kuramata mesh chai) 
—in the gallery to absorb the space. “H 
just sat there, quietly, for five minutes 
Maybe 10 minutes. I was at the edge 0 
my seat, wondering what he’d say.’ 

“No art,” was Roberts’s eventual re} 
sponse, more like a pronouncement. 

“Then Kevin said he’d just given : 
the biggest compliment of my life,” says 
Trimble. The space itself, as designed) oe 





But the poetry, and the labor, were in the details. 





bedded in its surfaces. Trimble built a 
stone colonnade between the windows 
facing the street, scoring lines from 


| their edges across the limestone floor 


to the limestone wall opposite, imply- 
ing the columns had separated from 


_ the wall and moved across the floor. 
| Where the blocks of stone meet, the ar- 
| chitect mitered the corners to make 
| them look monolithic. 


The details became ever more de- 
manding as the concepts were carried 


| through to the bath. Not for Roberts, 


pesky knobs around the washbasin or 
shower—nothing standard and generic 
that would be distracting. Trimble in- 
vented a horizontal wand that distrib- 
utes water to the basin in a gradient 
from warm to cool, left to right. For the 


| shower, he devised a confettied grid of 
| water raining through holes in a slab of 


limestone suspended in the ceiling. The 


| bath, with uplit limestone on the floor, 
is both sensuous and mysterious—“my 


favorite room,” says Roberts. 

The simplicity was anything but sim- 
ple to execute— Trimble paid excruciat- 
ing attention to the invisible mechanics 
and disappearing joints. With his broth- 
er Roo Trimble, an industrial designer, 
he reinvented the assembly of valves 





capable of doing anything.” 0 


I 


sufficed. Roberts would hang in the gal4 
lery only a word painting commissioned a ie 
from New York artist Sean Landers and) 
furnish it with a few good chairs. There} 
would otherwise be no art, just the din-)) “1! 
ing table and a long bench made of solid) 
teak. Light through the openings would) 
project abstract shadows revolving on 
the plain walls like a sundial. Roberts 
would devote his several blue pieces by|} fo 
Yves Klein to the study upstairs. 
“Some people create through chaos} 
and passion; I create through harmony|) 
and passion—that gets me into the/ 
zone, into the creative area,” says Rob- 
erts. “Everything else has to be in or-|} 
der—I need a tidy space and heart—to} 
let my feelings and creativity run wild. 
So I didn’t want to sit down to look}! 
at art that would draw me into the cre- Poi 
ativity of the artist and deplete my Pi: 
own. And I didn’t want a Zen-like sense |} 
of order—I don’t want to be passive.” | 
For Roberts, the space was provoca- 
tive, a luminous and interactive think 
tank. “I just walk in, and the space wraps 
and quiets me,” he says. “And at the 
same time, the tranquillity liberates me, 
stirring my own creativity. [’'m re- 
freshed here. It works. It makes me feel 
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DEBORAH TURBEVILLE 


continued from page 205 
om Constructed in the style of a Roman 
atrium, the Egyptian Pavilion showcases 
lentla a second-century statue of Hygeia, the 
soft}, Greek goddess of health, and a tall foot- 
‘nine ed perfume burner chiseled with satyrs. 
he Im the theater, where classical music 
ie lm Concerts are held today, many of the 
columns were made of pasteboard so 
ec they could be moved against the walls 
skh. during performances, then repositioned 
‘hc for the masked balls and banquets the 
we‘ count hosted afterward. 
inte [he ungodly politics of owning sev- 
cdgey eral hundred thousand serfs aside, few 
in history have matched Sheremetev 
uulp_in his devotion to the arts. 
at “He was a renaissance man,” says Tur- 
ete beville, “a prolific writer who left copi- 
a | _ous diaries with day-to-day instructions 
img, to his architects, painters and masons. 
Whenever he had a burst of inspiration, 
~ he took pen in hand.” 
hy _ Sheremetev was inspired so often it 
must have been impossible for his crafts- 
is, | men to keep up, a state of affairs that 
may have actually pleased him. For as 
~ | Turbeville notes, the count never thought 
et) In terms of “finishing” Ostankino. 
inl “He saw it as an evolving idea,” she 
sa, Says. “When one of his projects was real- 
Tee, 1zed, he moved on to the next one. The 
(ip) palace has inherited the philosophy of its 
jij) original owner, for it still has the energy 
yl) Of something not quite finished, with 


= 


ee 





= 





si! Few in history have 

iq) Matched Count Nikolai 
0 Sheremetev in his 
devotion to the arts. 





t 





|i, chandeliers on the floor, chairs piled up- 
iat} Side down, multiples of the same Ming 
_q-) Vase on their way to another part of the 
a palace. Ostankino is in great need of re- 
qe} Pairs, and there always seems to be an 
» | errant little band of workmen, seen down 
jy} an enfilade of reception rooms, busying 
sik} themselves with tools and stepladders. 
nap But a master plan for refurbishing it 
- he} Seems to be missing—which may be the 
se} Palace’s defense against a bad restoration. 
.| In any case, to complete it would be to 
| destroy it. In Sheremetev’s mind, Ostan- 
| kino was always a work in progress.” 0 








RADISSON MITYAKO ‘TOKYO 


continued from page 221 

‘The casual counterpart to Shisen is 
Café California, an all-day restaurant 
that offers breakfast from a long bar, 
divided from the open kitchen by a 
gossamer-fabric-laminated glass screen. 
Elliptical woven-bamboo screens frame 
the entrance, and that motif is picked 
up in the ceiling soffits and the bold- 
ly patterned carpet. Splashes of strong 
color, paired with glass by California art- 
sans, set off the warm palette of char- 
treuse, amber and gold. The name and 
the innovative menu draw a younger 





“We have so much to 
learn from the Japanese 
sensitivity to detail 
and refinement,” says 


Michael Bedner. 





crowd, and Banta designed a dog bar, 
where neighbors can dine outdoors 
with their pets on a patio—itself a great 
novelty in Japan. 

For the 492 guest rooms, Bedner de- 
cided to use beds that are 26 inches 
high, versus the conventional 16, to 
achieve a harmonious relationship with 
the Western-style chairs and tables. “I 
told John, ‘We have to go for it—it’s 
something people will remember,’” he 
recalls. “There were some initial com- 
plaints, but now the Japanese seem to 
love it.” In the guest rooms and suites, 
the framed prints and paper collages 
are by Japanese artists, but the most 
conspicuous accents—richly embroi- 
dered cushions patterned with courting 
cranes—are the work of New York tex- 
tile designer Gretchen Bellinger. 

The art adds a layer to the understat- 
ed furnishings, which demonstrate, in 
Banta’s words, “the connection between 
very old Japanese design and very mod- 
ern Western design, both of which, to 
my eye, emphasize simplicity and clar- 


ity of form.” O 





Radisson Miyako Hotel Tokyo 
1-50 Shirokanedai 1-Chome 
Minato-ku, Tokyo 108-8640, fapan 
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THE DASHBOARD 





continued from page 227 

graphs and his own Grammy nomi- 
| nation medals, is a heartbreaking con- 
| tract for “Leave of Absence (due to 
illness)” for the Gershwins dated July 
1, 1937; 10 days later George Gershwin 
was dead. Dominating the entrance 
gallery are six posters—not lobby cards, 


1934 movie Wonder Bar, one of the more 
| hallucinogenic musicals of Busby Berke- 
ley. The powder room can be found 
behind Al Jolson. 

The centerpiece of the collection 
and the apartment is a set of four canvas 


curtain panels, by the artist Al Hirsch- | 


feld, measuring a breathtaking 16 by 
nine feet. Made for the Beverly Hills 


continued from page 173 | 


_ el made of the then new cream plasti¢ 


—a design that was copied in the middle 
price offerings of several successful man 
ufacturers, from Citroén to Humber 


| Hillman. Duesenberg’s dashboards wer 
| too expensive and extravagant to copy 
_ with their multiplicity of dials, includ 
| not two sheets, but the complete set of | 
extremely rare door panels—for the | 


ing an altimeter and a genuine Jaeg 
chronometer, a brake pressure gauge an 
an unprecedented 150-mile-per-how| 
speedometer (quite a few Duesies woul 
in fact reach nearly this speed, mak 
ing this an icon of truly great Ameri] 
can engineering). The Cord 810/81 
was an extraordinary motorcar: Apar 
from trend-breaking front-wheel drive 
it boasted a fingertip gear change tha) 


_ worked via electrical vacuum relays, th 
screening room of the agent and pro- | 


dash of a fighter plane or a top-of-the: 


www.baltica.com 





line powerboat—and looks to die for. | ld! 
The evolution of dashboard desig 
isn’t over by a long shot. Gordon Mur 
ray, whose remarkable career includes wi 
designing the world’s fastest road car ir 
the McLaren F1, which attains a spee ih 
| of some 230 miles per hour—wrote on» 
this subject in his foreword to this writ 
er’s Dashboards (Phaidon Press, 1994): 
The dashboard of a motor car can be seen 
simply as one small element of a complex, 
technical machine. When viewed as a 
work of art, however, it takes on an alto- | 
gether different role. The dashboard and 
controls—tactile, aesthetically pleasing 
and always in view—represent an area 
| of car design where the designer has an 
opportunity to project and display the ve- 


ducer Freddie Fields, it depicts his cli- 
ent list, which is another way of saying 
everybody who was anybody, including 
Fred Astaire, Liza Minnelli, George 
Burns, Burt Bacharach, Clint Eastwood 
and Henry Fonda. When Fields sold the | 
house, the panels were included in the 
sale. Many people expressed interest 
in the curtains, one of the few large- 
scale works Hirschfeld ever produced, 
but they went to Feinstein. Everybody 
knows Michael Feinstein takes good | 
care of things. | 

What a wonderful audience they make | 
when he’s alone at his piano, a black 
Baldwin that he has tuned regular- 
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malits not my fir st hicle’s innermost character.... A combi- yy, 

New York apartment nation of ergonomic efficiency and style[,] re 

aie ; 4 even when it is part of an extreme vehicle \)\\\' 
3 but 1S my fir st nifty such as a Formula One car, where func- Wy 
g 9 1 1 tion rules the design process, ... the dash- Vy 1) 
: Oe apes Feinstein. board [has] a ae technical beauty. |): 
C . Cars are about dynamics—driving— _ Vi) 
5 ly. (New York is not easy on anything, | and driving is about the man and the Wy. 
3 even a piano.) Feinstein has noticed machine. Here we find the dashboard’s \\\y 
3 that sweeping movie themes tend to | saison d’étre: it represents the only link Wy 
g pop out of him when he sits down to | between the machinery and the driver. ently ¢ 
= play here. And then of course there Murray is certainly qualified to Jj), 
. are the songs of New York. It isn’t real- | address that link between man and fj}, 
ly his style to sing the king-of-the-hill | machine, not to mention the kind of §),\; 
= and the top-of-the-heap songs; Fein- | passion that dashboards can inspire. Jy) 
é stein’s songs are the sweet and subtle | He once flew back from the United §j (; 





ones. “The words New York are not even 
necessary to make a great New York 
song,” he says. “There are certain songs 
that simply evoke the city.” The same 
could be said of certain apartments. 1] 


panel from a Buick Skylark next to him 
in a coach-class seat, to use in his sanc- 
tum as decoration—and inspiration, 
too, perhaps? O 
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THE SUV REDEFINED 


ontinued from page 177 

n favor of professional stoves, fine furni- 

ure in favor of woodworking tools— 

ind sports cars in favor of sport utilities. 
The early SUVs bore such western 

yames as Scout, Bronco and Blazer, and 


) they attracted people who thought of 


‘chemselves as ahead of the pack, as risk- 
cakers. No wonder the disdain for the 
rerm station wagon. Wagon suggests the 
wagon train and the hapless settlers who 
follow trails blazed by the scouts and 
pathfinders. ‘To settle is to compromise. 

The quintessential American car is 
the getaway car, according to Eric Mot- 
‘tram in his Blood on the Nash Ambassador, 





man? Hybridity is the way life evolves 
for the better,” he says. 

Apparently, consumers are not both- 
ered by the lack of a simple categoriza- 
tion of the Pacifica. In fact, they enjoy it. 
“They don’t define the vehicle as a type. 
They regard themselves as undefined 
as well—still in process. A car is a place 
where you can redefine and reinvent 
yourself,” Malefyt adds. “The Pacifica 
is a vehicle you define for yourself, in 
your Own way.” 

Crossing over is about reinvention. 
Cadillac, Malefyt says, had been rein- 
vented as the company of the Escalade 


‘In keeping with the American predilection for 
roughing it easy, SUVs are growing more carlike. 


“the classic interpretation of American 


a} popular culture. In films from They Drive 


by Night and Bonnie and Clyde to 2 Fast 


eal!2 Furious, cars provide escape. A few 
’ 


years ago the PT Cruiser put a truck- 
like body on the base of a Dodge Neon 
and channeled the image of a gangster 
getaway car. 

What may be the first crossover— 
Subaru’s Outback, “the first sport utility 
wagon’”—came on the scene even earlier, 
and it’s been more than two decades 
since the minivan and the luxury SUV 
arrived. Today the Outback seems like a 
down-to-earth rugged all-wheel-drive 
wagon, but it went on to inspire more 


, luxurious wagons in the same vein, such 
}as Audi’s Allroad Quattro and Volvo’s 
J XC70, wagons with black-clad bottoms 


.| that make them seem to be wearing 


L. L. Bean boots with rolled-up khakis. 
[ 


Timothy Malefyt, director of cultural 
discoveries for BBDO Advertising in 
New York, researches the crossover from 
an anthropological perspective. He re- 
cently conducted an “ethnography” of 
customers for Chrysler’s Pacifica, and 
he has also charted the psychograph- 
ics of buyers of Cadillac, whose SRX 
crossover just arrived. 

Crossovers are natural to us, he ar- 
gues. “American ingenuity grows out of 
crossed cultures. Wasn’t the cowboy’s 
best working horse a cross of breeds? 
Isn’t our favorite character on Star Trek, 


Mr. Spock, a hybrid of Vulcan and hu- 





SUV and the SRX crossover. “Ameri- 
cans believe in reinvention and second 
chances and comebacks.” 

If actors can cross over into politics 
and reinvent themselves as governors, 
why can’t SUVs reinvent themselves 
the same way? Arnold Schwarzenegger 
has promised to make his Hummer 
green. A hybrid Hummer? 

SUVs can cross over as sports cars. The 
corners of once boxy SUVs have been 
softening in style for several years now, 
like blocks of chocolate passed gently 
through flame. In keeping with the Amer- 
ican predilection for roughing it easy, 
SUVs have been growing more carlike 
in performance and appearance. BMW’s 


X5 and new X3 and Mercedes M-Class | 


have soft lines and sporty handling. 





Concerned that loyal 911 owners would | 
bristle at the idea of a Porsche SUV, the | 


sales staff at Beverly Hills Porsche were 
instructed to present the vehicle as a 
“big rally car,” like those on the exciting 
and popular European road rally cir- 
cuit—and equally popular video games. 


Crossovers may be an evolution, but 


isn’t a crossover often an awkward mix— 


even homely? Isn’t crossover a polite | 


word for, well, mongrel or mutt? 


“Mutts!” Malefyt exclaims. “Americans | 


love mutts. Remember Lady and the 
Tramp? Always look to the fairy tale to 


find the meaning. In the Disney version, | 


the mutt outdoes the purebreds—and 
gets the girl.” 
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LIFTING-RADIANCE 


Experience the transformation fo a younger-looking 
complexion. The innovative Micro-Lift™ technology with Pure 
Vitamin E immediately makes skin smooth with the 
appearance that lines are lifted. The lightweight, moisturizing 
formula glides on skin, leaving if silkened with a renewed glow. 


RESULT : In an instanf, lines virtually disappear. Skin radiates 
seamless beauty. 


Normal to Dry Skin. 
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Cover: A reconceived 
Northern California 
dining room. Interior 
design by The Wise- 
man Group. Before 
photography by Jamie 
Hadley. After photog- 
raphy by Tim Street- 
Porter. See page 204. 


ABOVE RIGHT: The 
master bedroom of a 
redesigned prewar 
apartment in New 
York. Interior design 
by Thomas Britt. Af- 
ter photography by 
Scott Frances. See 
page 154. 
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DeEsIGN Exutsir BY Top AD DECORATORS 
Designers from the AD 100 Make Raw Spaces with 
Soaring Views Come Alive at New York's One 
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Central Park at Time Warner Center 
APARTMENT 73A 

Text by Stephen Drucker 

Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Scott Frances 


APARTMENT 73C 

Text by Judith Thurman 

Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 


How To BE Your Own Best CLIENT 
Alex Jordan Expresses His Designing Vision 
in His Chicago Home 

Interior Design by Alex Jordan 

of Gregga Jordan Smieszny 

Text by Susan Sheehan 

Photography by Tony Soluri 
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TatLoR-MADE IN MANHATTAN 
Crisp and Subtle, an East Side Residence 
Is Transformed 

Architectural Design by Peter Napolitano 
Interior Design by Thomas Britt, asp 
Text by Wendy Moonan 

Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Scott Frances 


YacuTs: STYLEWORTHY IL CiGNo 
A Luxury Yacht’s Streamlined Redesign 
Emphasizes Comfort and Utility 
Interior Design by Jonathan Reed 

Text by Michael Peppiatt 

Before Photography by Daniel Mille 
After Photography by Ken Hayden 


FAMILY-FRIENDLY IN NEW YORK 
Making an Apartment Workable, Livable 
and Beautiful 


Interior Architecture and Design 


‘by Shelton, Mindel & Associates 


Text by Amanda Vaill 
After Photography by Michael Moran 


continued on page 12 
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| The yacht I/ Cigno sails > 
into the 21st century 
with an updated look. 
| Interior design by 
| Jonathan Reed. See 
page 162. 

















178 EASTERN PHILOSOPHY 204 _ IN Livinc CoLor 
Cultivating a Feel for Asian Art and Antiques Vibrant Interiors with a Tuscan Accent 
in a Park Avenue Apartment in California 
Interior Architecture by Kevin Lichten, Ata Interior Design by The Wiseman Group 
Interior Design by Sandra Nunnerley, asip Text by Peter Haldeman 
Text by Michael Frank Before Photography by Jamie Hadley \ 
Before Photography by Billy Cunningham After Photography by Tim Street-Porter 


After Photography by Durston Saylor | 


186 Hore s: THE ALLUVIAN 
Southern Hospitality Reinvents Itself 
in a Mississippi Hotel 
Interior Architecture and Design by ForrestPerkins 
Text by Jeff Turrentine 
After Photography by Langdon Clay 


190 A Lecacy ConTINUES 
Alexa Hampton Builds on Her Father's Aesthetic 
| Interior Design by Alexa Hampton 
| Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
After Photography by Kim Sargent 





| 198 Tripeca, OLD AND NEw 
A New York Loft Evolves with the 
| Neighborhood Around It 
Interior Architecture and Design 
| by Ike Kligerman Barkley 
Text by Philip Nobel 
After Photography by Durston Saylor 





A renovated loft, for- rior architecture and 
merly a butter ware- design by Ike Kligerman 
house, in Tribeca. Inte- _ Barkley. See page 198. 
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A dining set from Mar- 
mol Radziner Furni- 
ture. See page 62. 
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| D ; 86 Berore & AFTER: THE BRAZILIAN COURT i 
| Cpar tments Glamorous Past Meets Urbane Present at the 
| Classic Palm Beach Landmark 
| 26 LETTERS Interior Architecture by The Lawrence Group 
| Interior Design by Leslie Schlesinger, Asip 
| 30 ConrTrRIBUTORS Text by John Loring 
| After Photography by Kim Sargent : 
32 AD Suopprnc: L.A. WOMAN 
Donna Livingston Discovers a World of Antiques 94 Unsuitr Houses: BEAUTY IN COMPLEXITY 
| Without Leaving Town An Evocative Design That Is More than 
| ‘Text by Christopher Finch a Sum of Its Parts 
Photography by Jim McHugh Architecture by Venturi, Scott Brown 
and Associates 
44 Berore & AFTER: FusION, TEXAS STYLE Text by David De Long 
Global Sensibilities Come Together 
in a 21st-Century Villa in Austin 102 Brrore & AFTER: SPACE REDEFINED 
Architecture by Dick Clark Architecture IN MANHATTAN 
Interior Design by Emily Summers Design Minimalism Gets a Luxurious Spin ; 
Text by Michael Ennis in a Renovated Apartment at The Carlyle 
After Photography by Paul Bardagjy Interior Architecture and Design 
by William T. Georgis, Ala 
54 THE PROFESSIONALS: Text by Mildred F. Schmertz 
Martetre Himes GOMEZ Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
A Serious Designer Who Revels in the Diverse After Photography by Paul Warchol 
Demands of Her Work 
By Nicholas von Hoffman 117 EsTaTes For SALE: Eprrors SELECT 
PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 
62 DesiGNers DiscovER DESIGN Costa Rica, Atlanta, Bahamas, Santa Fe, 
Our Editors Present the Design World’s Vermont... 
Favorite Sources 
217 AD Directory 
78 Brrore & AFTER: LIGHTNING STRIKE A Listing of the Designers, Architects 
A Gloomy House on the Hudson Undergoes and Hotels Featured in This Issue 
a Dramatic Change 
| Architecture by Timothy Bryant 
Interior Design by Victoria Hagan 
Text by Penelope Rowlands 
Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Scott Frances 
A collection of vases 
available at Robert 
Kuo’s showroom in Los 
Angeles. See page 32. 
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The Deerfoot Chair™ 


To those who appreciate the best, to 
those who can accept no less, 
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the opportunity 
to invest in 
excellence that 
will endure. 
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M. CRAIG & COMPANY 
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Our comprehensive portfolio is available for $15.00 and 
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AD Letters 








I would like to thank you for 
your new section, AD Style. 
The $5,000 apartments in the 
December 2003 issue (“The 
$5,000 Solution”—East and 
West) were inspiring not only 


because they were beautiful 


and accessible but because you acknowledged that 


spending $5,000 on a plate may not always be the 


most reasonable way to spend money. As a loyal read- 


er who works hard to earn her money, I appreciate it. 


GRAHAM GUND 

Turning the pages to Graham Gund’s 
living room in the November 2003 is- 
sue (“Plainly Stated”) made me laugh 
out loud. The sheer exuberance and ac- 
tivity was so joyful. 

LoutsE RADLER 

NorTHRIDGE, CALIFORNIA 


MONTANA STATE OF MIND 

Applause to Dennis Quaid for turning 
his vision into a masterpiece (Architec- 
tural Digest Visits, October 2003). I 
spent the afternoon transported from 
my New England home to his pic- 
turesque Montana ranch. I was held 
captive by the charming rooms, while 
entertaining thoughts of being a guest, 
lodging in the peace and beauty of the 
aspens. Well done, Dennis Quaid. 
TERRI GENTILE 

HopEDALE, MAssACHUSETTS 


—Ju ie BrassEM 


New York, New York 


A PLEASANT ESCAPE 

The October issue of Architectural Digest 
was, as always, a delight to the eyes, a 
stimulation to the mind and a source 
of serenity in a world that cranks out 
mediocrity, chaos and damaged emo- 
tions. I can retreat into your magazine’s 
homes, gardens and, yes, even your ele- 
gant advertisements. I can be renewed, 
especially with a vicarious trip to visit 
the estates for sale, the hotels in exotic 
places and the homes of people I’ve met 
via movies or television. I love the Be- 
fore and After spreads, the architectural 
changes in buildings and homes, the 
visits to designers’ studios and the arti- 
cles on interior designers that I’d love 
to compare notes with. Thank you for 
bringing joy into my life and continually 
inspiring me with your special magazine. 
Marcor Patrick 

LyLrE, WASHINGTON 

























THE WORK OF HARRY SCHNAPER 
I am thrilled to once again be included 
in the AD 100 (January 2004). However, 
the photograph next to my name shows 
not my work but rather the work of my 
ex-boss, the late Robert Metzger. It’s 2 
screw-up, but, given the accompanying} 
text, it is a logical screw-up. I'll forgive 
you because you published such a flat- 
tering piece about me in last July’s issue! 
(The Professionals), complete with a 
photographic portrait that even I like. — 
Harry SCHNAPER _ 
New York, New YORK 


VISUALLY STUNNING 
The October issue was a feast for the 
eyes. From the visit to Luis Barragan’s 
San Cristobal (AD Revisits) to Les Jolies| 
Eaux, my eyes filled with fascination at 
the turn of every page. I will keep racing 
to the mailbox to look for the next 
monthly edition. Kudos. q 
KARENA NASHBAR 
‘TAMPA, FLORIDA 


A WEIGHTY ISSUE, PART II 
I was rereading your exceptional Octo-| 
ber issue, and it brought to'mind a read- 
er’s letter from September 2003 in 
which the complaint was made that 
your magazine is too weighty. I would 
like to respectfully point out to my fel- 
low retiree that it is the advertisements 
that allow Architectural Digest to present 
the quality material that graces each is- | 
sue. These fine ads not only inform but | 
contribute to the design experience the 
reader gains from perusing your excel-_ 
lent, if weighty, tome. 
Davin E. LuDLAM 
LEESBURG, FLORIDA 


SPACE CONSTRAINTS 
The photo layout of Dennis Quaid’s 
Montana ranch was just lovely. I was im- 
pressed with the expansive space, but 
where was the storage? 
KIMBERLY GILLESPIE 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048 
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E-mail: letters@ archdigest.com 
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AD contributors 





design exhibit, we decided to do a one-time-only presentation, “Rooms with a View 
of Central Park,” inviting nearly two dozen designers from the AD 100 (see last 
month’s issue) to participate. Their enthusiasm was inspiring, their work brilliant 
and the results a huge success. (All proceeds from admission fees were donated to 
the Central Park Conservancy and several other worthy causes.) 

Last fall, thousands of people walked through the 20 finished rooms as if they 
were walking through the pages of the magazine. In case you missed the exhibit, 
our coverage of these extraordinary rooms begins on page 124. 


SCOTT FRANCES (“Architectural Digest’s 
First and Only Design Exhibit by Top 
AD Decorators: Apartment 73A,” page 
124; “Tailor-Made in Manhattan,” page 
154; “Lightning Strike,” page 78). “?’m 
a born and bred New Yorker, so it was 
great to be involved with a project that 
shows the endurance of the city,” says 
contributing photographer Scott Fran- 
ces. “This design exhibit was part of one 
of the first major building projects in 
New York since 9/11.” Frances, whose 





images are featured in numerous books, 
including Richard Meier Houses 1962/1997, says, “Some rooms really lent 
themselves to daylight, like Joanne de Guardiola’s living room, with 
those amazing wraparound views, and some were clearly evening rooms, 
like Thomas Britt’s dining room. Not only were they interesting to shoot 
in their best lights,” he remarks, “it also really helped with the scheduling!” 





MICHAEL MORAN (“Family-Friendly 
in New York,” page 168). Contributing 
photographer Michael Moran likens 
shooting a Shelton, Mindel project to 
“entering a magical, light-filled paint- 
ing where order and calm prevail and 
every object is like a living thing. Lee 
Mindel, the magician himself, styles 
and trims, shifts and edits, despair- 
ing sometimes—‘I’ve lost my mojo!’ 





he says, but he always finds it again. 





He’s great fun to hang out with.” 
Moran lives in New York. 
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Until now, we’ve declined to take part in “show house” resi- 
dences because, although they are fund-raisers for charities, 
decorators say they seldom receive enough new business 
to make the considerable expenditure of time and money 
worthwhile. When we were offered two spacious apartments 
in the new Time Warner building in Manhattan for an AD 
































Pai ge Rense, Editor-in-Chief 





SUSAN SHEEHAN (“How to Be Your 
Own Best Client,” page 146). “De- 
signers’ own residences and Before 
& Afters are two of my favorite 
subjects to write on, so I was very 
happy to receive this assignment,” 
contributing writer and Pulitzer 
Prize-winning author Susan Shee- 
han says of the Chicago condo- 
minium Alex Jordan renovated for 
himself and his partner, Michael 
McCarthy. “Designers tend to be 
a bit more forthright when speak- 
ing of their own spaces,” she adds. 


PETER HALDEMAN (“In Living Col- 
or,” page 204). “One way or another, 
houses are about relationships,” says 
contributing writer Peter Haldeman, 
who was asked to cover the vibrant 
transformation of a couple’s North- 
ern California home filled with con- 
temporary artworks and eclectic an- 
tiques. “The couple who hired Paul 
Wiseman to redo their Tuscan-style 
villa balance each other both psycho- 
logically and aesthetically. He’s a re- 
served New Yorker, she’s a Puerto Rican dynamo—and together 
with Wiseman, they’ve made an elegant but lively home.” Haldeman’s 
articles about art, architecture and design have appeared in ART- 
news, the Los Angeles Times, The New York Times, Harper’s Bazaar 
and Elle. He is based in Los Angeles. 
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Donna Livingston Discovers a World of Antiques Without Leaving Town 
Text by Christopher Finch/Photography by Jim McHugh 


ONNA LIVINGSTON’S 

design offices are lo- 

cated in the West 
Hollywood—Beverly Hills bor- 
derlands, around the corner 
from the power lunch mecca 
The Ivy and in the heart of 
L.A.’s prime art and antiques 
district, a plush enclave of 
galleries and showrooms that 
Livingston knows intimately. 
“It’s always been possible 
to find beautiful things in Los 
Angeles,” she remarks, “but 
now dealers and customers 
have become more sophis- 
ticated. You see this in the 
quality of the objects and ar- 
tifacts, and especially in the 
way they are presented. Out 
here, dealers enjoy the luxury 
of having space and light to 
work with, something you 
don’t encounter too often in 
Paris or New York. It means 
continued on page 34 
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ABOVE: Designer Don- 
na Livingston chats 
with Jacobsen in his 
shop, one of her local 
favorites. Lert: The 
showroom is located 
in West Hollywood’s 
Pacific Design Center. 


Ricut: Livingston 
finds the shop’s large- 
scale items “very us- 
able in California.” Ja- 
cobsen’s own line of 
upholstered pieces 

is shown with antique 


Asian furnishings. 
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continued from page 32 
that every last item can be 
given room to breathe. That's 
what makes the galleries here 
so pleasant to visit.” 

As an example, Livingston 
points to the serenely ele- 
gant spaces that make up 
the Charles Jacobsen gallery, 
which is located in the Pacific 
Design Center, Cesar Pelli’s 
bright blue and green crystal 
palaces on Melrose Avenue, a 
focal point for the Southern 
California design community. 

“This gallery,” the designer 
says, “represents contempo- 
rary Pacific Rim taste at its 
best.” Large-scale upholstered 
pieces by Jacobsen combine 
seamlessly with 18th- and 
19th-century Asian and Indian 
furnishings in the minimalist 
environment. “It’s full of gor- 
geous artifacts,” she continues, 
“and the way light and back- 
ground color are used to bring 
out the richness in objects is 
very striking. When I walk 
into the gallery, I get a sense 
of well-being.” 

Nearby on Melrose is Rob- 
ert Kuo’s showroom, another 
notable example of the South- 
ern California interpretation 
of Pacific Rim style. “Here 
again there’s a dramatic use 





of space that takes full advan-} 
tage of very high ceilings and} 
arresting architectural de-} 
tail,” Livingston says of the 
contemporary two-story shop. 
“Robert Kuo is a charming, 
elegant man, with perfect Old 
World manners. He has mar- 





velous taste that accommo-} 


dates both the sleek and the 
whimsical.” Witty repoussé- 
copper snails, made in Chi- 
na in Kuo’s workshops, and 
stylish contemporary Being 






ABOVE: JoelChenand “Youre likely to find 





Livingston admire a all kinds of rarities,” 

Tang Dynasty figure. _ Livingston says of the glassware are displayed along 
Ricut: A circa 1900 shop. Top: The Chi- with top-quality Chinese an- 
gilt camel from the nese room has a wide tiques. “Objects are presented 
Netherlands stands by _ assortment of porce- vat ee y ‘ 
19th-century temple lain and pottery dating Ina way that emphasizes their 
jars and a taboret. to the 3rd century. continued on page 36 
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continued from page 34 
sculptural quality,” she adds. 

A little farther east on Mel- 
rose is J. F Chen Antiques, 
more of a traditional store, 
although still very spacious 
by East Coast or European 
standards. “This is a place | 
go when I’m looking for the 
exotic,” explains Livingston. 
Joel Chen—“a true collector,” 
she says—fills every inch of his 
shop with pieces ranging from 
hand-painted 18th-century 
Chinese wallpaper to 1950s 
Italian glass. “Uhere’s so much 
to see, and the objects are so 
varied in period and place of 
origin—Italy, France, India, 
Tibet—that you have to stay 
alert or you're likely to miss 
something wonderful. I find 
that exhilarating.” 


Close to J. EF Chen, where 
Melrose Avenue branches in- 
to Melrose Place, is Jeffrey 
Klawans’s Connoisseur An- 
tiques—its storefront the 
work of Emmy Award—win- 
ning production designer 
Robert Keene. “Connoisseur 
stands for everything Euro- 
pean and ornate—especially 

continued on page 38 





BeLow: A mixture of 
Chinese antiques and 
new designs occupies 
the light-filled space. 
RiGut: Sculptural 
glass vases rest atop a 
repoussé-copper-and- 
elmwood cabinet. 
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Lert: The striking fa- 
cade’s floor-to-ceiling 
windows give passers- 
by a look inside the 
shop. Livingston often ) 
stops in for “architec- 
tural pieces that make 
an unusual statement.” 
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continued from page 36 
chandeliers and candelabra,” 
says Livingston. “Jeffrey has 
always had a special eye for 
fine Baccarat crystal and the 
like, but then he also has a 
great eye for French and Ital- 
ian furniture and a real feel 
for the styles of the 18th and 
19th centuries.” 

A short stroll from Liv- 
ingston’s office is the antique 
carpet emporium of Y & B 
Bolour, on Robertson Boule- 
vard, where the designer heads 


“Dealers in Los 
Angeles enjoy the 
luxury of having 
Space and light 
to work with,” says 
Livingston. 


“for Aubusson carpets, rare 
Flemish tapestries, top-qual- 
ity Orientals and wonderful 
cushions pieced together from 
remnants of antique fabrics,” 
she says. “But what makes 
shopping there memorable is 
Yousef Bolour himself, be- 
cause he makes his inventory 
come to life in the most amaz- 
ing way. He seems to know 
everything about the sym- 

continued on page 40 
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ABOVE: Beneath a pair 
of Bagues chandeliers, 
owner Jeffrey Klawans 
shows the designer 

a 19th-century Sevres 
cachepot. Baccarat 
candelabra are on the 
chinoiserie table. 


Far Lert: Chandeliers 
from the 18th and 19th 
centuries illuminate 
the shop, and furniture 
includes a Louis XV 
marquetry commode. 
Lert: The storefront 
on Melrose Place. 
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The 61" Plasma WEGA television is flawless no matter how you look at it. 















Lert: Yousef Bolour Brow: The Robert- 

tells Livingston about —_ son Boulevard shop is 

the history behind a short walk from the 

one of the shop’s tap- designer’s office. Bot- 
estries. The pillows TOM: A circa 1850 chi- 

next to the two are noiserie tapestry hangs 
fashioned from antique _ in front of rolls of car- 
tapestry fragments. pets in the showroom. i (\ 








continued from page 38 

bolism and allegory woven 
into, for example, a Baroque 
tapestry from Brussels, and 
he’ll sit you down and en- 
thrall you with the story. It’s 
better than a movie. 

“Maybe it’s Hollywood,” 
adds Donna Livingston, “but 
there’s something theatrical 
and magical about all of these 
galleries, and many others 
in the neighborhood. They 
function as dramatic settings 
for glamorous objects, and 
that’s what makes this area 
so special.” 
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| Charles Jacobsen Inc., Pacific Design Center, 8687 Melrose Avenue, 310-652-1188. Asian and Indian antiques and contemporary pieces 
2 Connoisseur Antiques, 8468 Melrose Place, 323-658-8432. Continental and English antique furniture, chandeliers and mirrors 
3 J. F Chen Antiques, 8414 Melrose Avenue, 323-655-6310. Global antiques and decorative accessories 

4 Robert Kuo, 8686 Melrose Avenue, 310-855-1555. Chinese antiques, contemporary ceramics and decorative objects 
5 Y & B Bolour, 321 South Robertson Boulevard, 310-274-6719. Antique carpets and tapestries 
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Fusion, lexas Style 


Global Sensibilities Come Together in a 21st-Century Villa in Austin 


Architecture by Dick Clark Architecture/Interior Design by Emily Summers Design | 
Text by Michael Ennis/After Photography by Paul Bardagjy 
| ’ 
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RIGHT AND ABOVE: 
The living room. Hol- 
ly Hunt matte-nickel 
lamp, sofa, wing chair 
and stools, which are 
covered in Bergamo 
fabric. Lounge chairs, 
Christian Liaigre for 
Holly Hunt. Mahogany 
end table from Profiles. 


T WAS GRIM,” SAYS TEXAS ARCHITECT 
Dick Clark, offering an assessment 
one wouldn’t expect of a Tuscan-style 
villa romantically perched on a sun- 
washed cliff high above Austin’s Town 
Lake. “With tiny little windows and hard- 
ly.any view of the lake, the whole house 
felt dark and oppressive. I said, “This is 
ridiculous. We’ve got to totally open up 
the entire lakefront side of the house.’” 
Engaged for a remodel that turned out 
continued on page 46 
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continued from page 44 
to be an almost complete reconstruction, 
Clark, whose firm is based in Austin, 
and Dallas interior designer Emily Sum- 
mers did much more than just perk up 
the dreary Tuscan cloister. Clark and 
Summers sweepingly transformed a 
plodding period piece into an elegant 
expression of 21st-century modernism, 
effortlessly translating influences as di- 
verse as local vernacular, classic modern, 
European contemporary and traditional 
Asian to create a design as international 
in outlook as it is intimately wedded 

to its Texas setting. 
This sophisticated fusion began with 
a new owner’s well-traveled sensibility. 
“T’ve studied architecture and interior de- 
sign informally for several decades,” says 
the client, a businessman who has built 
and sold several pharmaceutical research 
and development companies. “I’ve had a 
continued on page 48 













ABoveE A spiral stair- 
case was removed from 
the master bedroom. 
Ricut: Designer Emi- 
ly Summers used Great 
Plains fabrics on the 
bed, chaise and chair. 
Bedside rug, Patter- 
son, Flynn & Martin. 
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RiGut: The caretaker’s 
cottage (below) was 
torn down to create the 
Cliff House, which is 
built into the steep hill- 
side and enjoys 180- 
degree views. The sofa 
fabric is from Larsen. 




















The Cliff House’s low- 
er deck, outfitted with 
teak-and-aluminum 
furniture by McGuire, 
overlooks Town Lake 
and the Austin skyline 
in the distance. A lawn 
covers the roof deck. 
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continued from page 46 
chance to travel around the world and be 
influenced by some fabulous spaces, 
from Kyoto’s Buddhist temples to the 
re-creations of 1920s and 1930s interiors 
at The Swedish Museum of Architecture 
in Stockholm. I’ve always been taken 
with modern design and architecture.” 

When he decided to begin work on 
his own home, he hired two longtime 
members of Texas’s relatively small but 
accomplished community of committed 
modernists. Closely collaborating from 
the outset, the trio quickly arrived at a 
consensus: “It was a bad house, but it had 
good bones,” says Clark, “and we were 
fortunate in that it was east-northeast 
facing, so we only had to deal with the 
morning sun. The orientation was really 
good to just go toward the lake.” While 
the footprint of the house stayed, almost 
everything else went: Stone-veneer ex- 
terior walls gave way to massive blocks of 
locally quarried Lueders limestone in a 
rich ocher hue; deeply set window arch- 
es were replaced by sheer, minimalist 
banks of horizontally banded windows; 
the Tuscan tiles were supplanted by 
a more authentically Texan standing- 
seam copper roof. 

Preserving the old footprint also pre- 
sented the challenge of an enormous, 
basilica-like living room. “Here was this 
vast space, with a humongous walk-in 
fireplace, and it just felt oppressive,” 

continued on page 50 
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ABove: The house’s 
stone veneer (right) 
was replaced with Lue- 
ders limestone. Just 
outside the curved 
glass wall of the break- 
fast area are a lawn and 
the swimming pool. 


BEFORE 


continued from page 48 

says Clark. The remedy began with a 
sleekly curved mezzanine, which breaks 
up the space while also functioning as a 
sitting room for the adjacent bedrooms; 
opposite, the jumbo fireplace was cut 
down to an appropriate scale and the 
stone-veneer wall rebuilt with the same 
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hefty but warm-hued limestone blocks 
used on the exterior. A flat ceiling with 
dark, faux-finished beams was replaced 
by gently gabled white-oak planks and 
beams, a venerable form Clark lightened 
and updated by separating the sturdy 
wood beams with thin metal plates. “We 
wanted the ceiling to have a floating, 


flowing feel,” comments Clark, “and alsq 
tease the viewer with the appearance that 
the beams aren’t attached to anything.” 

Of the interiors, Summers says, “I 
immediately got a sense of what wasn’t 
working—little tiles slapped all over the 
walls, secondary finishes as opposed to 
integral.” Noted for the serene simplic- 
ity of her rooms, she opted for richly 
authentic yet unadorned, neutral-hued 
surfaces, such as matte cream plaster 
and cerused-white-oak paneling. Leather 
shows up unexpectedly, wrapping the 
handrail of the Adolf Loos—inspired 
balcony or as floor tiles in the master 
bedroom. They’re “very smooth and 
consistent,” Summers observes of the 
luxurious, cocoa-colored tiles. “You don’t 
think of a saddle. I wanted a chic look, 
not a Texas reference.” 

Equally well versed in building col- 
lections of classic modern furniture and in 
designing her own, Summers did a little 

continued on page 52 
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On November 22, OnStar helped Michael O’Bier and his hunting 


buddies out of one of the most meet places on earth... the doghouse. 
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Stuck in the woods, far from home, out of cell phone range. Yeah, 
right. Like the wives would believe that one. Michael O’Bier and his 
hunting buddies were inching closer to the doghouse each minute 
they did not phone home to check in. Luckily, Michael had OnStar® 
Personal Calling. It’s a hands-free, voice-activated phone built 
into your vehicle, so it never needs recharging. And because it is 
more powerful, it can often work in areas with limited cell phone 
reception, and there are no additional roaming charges. To learn how : Star 
OnStar Personal Calling can be there for you in your next vehicle, ry 
visit your dealer or log on to onstar.com. If you’re already an OnStar SRD ae 
subscriber, simply press the white-dot button to purchase minutes. Always there. Always ready. 










Standard on: Cadillac® * HUMMER®* 
Available on: Chevrolet® * GMC® + Buick® * Pontiac® * Saturn * Oldsmobile® * Saab® 


OnStar requires vehicle electrical systems and analog wireless service to be available and operating. Features vary by model. Personal Calling is available in most markets. It requires 
_ an OnStar service agreement. Usage charges apply. OnStar voice recognition system may not work with all voices. Visit onstar.com for system information and details. ©2003 ¢ 
Corp. All rights reserved. *OnStar standard on HUMMER #2. Saturn is a registered trademark of Saturn Corporation. General Motors is a registered trademark of the G 











Handmade English Kitchens 


Smallbone is England’s leading maker of bespoke kitchens. Our designers are 
pleased to create individually-designed kitchens throughout the USA. Each room 


is hand built by our craftsmen in Devizes, England, and all installations are 





overseen by Smallbone’s own customer service team. 


\ore information or a complimentary catalogue please call 1 800 763 0096 


or visit www.smallbone.co.uk 
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Before & After 





continued from page 5O 

of both in the cavernous living room. “W 
needed big, strong elements,” she say, 
_ “and the owner was willing to have a fe’ 
simple things.” The uncluttered seatiny 
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leather-and-oak daybed, inspired by 
Jean Prouvé metal version. Hanging o 
the wall beneath the balcony is a sub 


Jersey. “He loved the Zen-like simpli¢ 
_ ity and floating quality of the Naka 
_ shima,” says Summers. Given the desi 

ers’ differing aesthetics, “it’s fun to pla 
_ with the sculptural form of the two piece 
_ and make them work together. It’s abo 
_ integrating sculpture and shape rathe 
| than creating a full period room.” 
_ Summers also emphasizes the inter 
play of the interior and the outdoors. Th¢ 
house’s subtle palette is keynoted by : 
_ muted sage green that hints at both the 
_ arboreal and the aquatic. “It’s very neutra 
just enough green to go out again t¢ 
those trees and the lake. It’s not so muc 
a color as it is a serene environment.” 

The biggest surprise—and the mos 

spectacular view—lies downslope, hidde 
from the main house beneath a sod roo 

that provides a previously missing reaq 
| lawn, as well as a fair-weather setting fo 
the charitable and political'gatherings the 
owner regularly hosts. Built on the site 
of an old caretaker’s cottage, the Cliff 
House, one of four additional building 
on the property, variously functions as 
corporate boardroom, guesthouse, and 
media center for the resident teenagers. 
The cylindrical glass dining room, which 
wraps around an immense, doughnut- 
shaped table that Summers designed, is 
cantilevered over the pool, providing a 
spectacular 270-degree vista and the 
sensation of flying. Explains Clark: “This 
| was just pull out the plugs and do some- 
thing very European contemporary.” 

The sum of all the diverse parts is a 

seamless synthesis, a cosmopolitan 21 st- 
century villa that eruditely evokes the 
past while looking into the future. And 
when the complex pieces had all been} 
put together, the owner discovered a} 
surprise of his own: Clark and Summers | 
had raised the bar above his own de-|> 
manding standards. “They actually ex- | 
ceeded my expectations,” he says. “It’s 
just a magical house.” 0 
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A Serious Designer Who Revels in the Diverse Demands of Her Work 


“Design for me is more 
about the client than a 
particular style,” says 
Mariette Himes Go- 
mez (right). BELOw: A 
tranquil palette char- 
acterizes a Los Angeles 
living room she creat- 
ed (see Architectural 
Digest, February 2002). 
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Mariette Himes Gomez 








By Nicholas von Hoffman 


ALKING ABOUT GROW- 
ing up in Alpena, 
Michigan, 

summer resort town on Lake 

Huron,” Mariette Himes Go- 

mez sounds something like 

the narrator in Thornton 

Wilder’s Our Town. “There 

really weren't a lot of men 

around. They all seemed to die 

—of heart attacks and things 

like that. I guess in a small 

town they didn’t take 
their health the way they do 
today. But it was a wonderful 
childhood. We would go to 


ue yi 
oe 


“a kind of 


care of 


my grandmother’s for lunch 


every Sunday after church. It 


was pretty idyllic. I don’t 
have any bad memories or 
sad moments.” 

Gomez didn’t come from 
the family with the big house 
on top of the hill. Her moth- 


r “didn’t have a great deal of 


money,” she explains. “She 
made doll clothes for a shop 
that sold handmade things.” 
According to the designer, her 
mother and her aunt sewed, 
made hors d’oeuvres, cooked 

continued on page 58 
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CONDE NAST ART 


Now available for sale 


Fine art reproductions of vintage illustrated covers from VOGUE, VANITY FAIR, GOURMET, 
and HOUSE & GARDEN now available for sale from the Condé Nast Archive. 


A treasury of some of the most beautiful magazine covers by the greatest artists and illustrators 


of the era. Prints available in full color, framed or unframed, for your home or office. 


Order online at 


www.condenastART.com 


or call 


1-888-728-4021 


The Condé Nast Publications Inc. * 4 Times Square, New York, NY 10036 
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Will you cook for adventure? For therapy? For escape? Or because you simply can't pi “gin 


Nothing inspires you to create quite like a Wolf. Ovens that cook more evenly and qui jeg 








wii) imagined. Cooktops that give you absolute control over the highest searing heat 
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30" Single Oven Unframed 
Carbon Stainless Finish 
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Within the striking blue enamel interior, two fans and four heating 
elements give you infinite control over eight cooking modes. To 
ensure that all this dual convection technology never overwhelms, we 
gave it an easy-to-use control system. A hydraulic door damper 
system allows effortless opening and closing. A full-extension bottom 
rack provides better access to foods. You can even baste a turkey on it. 


30" Double Oven Framed 


Our rotating control ie te 
§ Classic Stainless Finish 


panel presents a 
sleek, clean face to the 
world when the oven 
is not in use. A whisper- 
quiet motor rotates 
the all-glass control 
panel into position. 


fee eer emery 


——aueee 
EN: a 36" Single Oven Unframed 
a = A remarkable addition to your Wolf Platinum Stainless Finish 

Vi i § = built-in oven, the bake stone contains its 


y All ovens are available in Classic 
Stainless or our exclusive Carbon and 


Platinum Stainless finishes. 


own dedicated heating element. Pizzas, 
bagels, and breads have never been better. 





™ Ignite a more passionate relationship with your kitchen. It all begins with a visit 
to our regional showroom nearest you. Step into actual kitchens. Get hands-on with 







pm t by Wolf and our corporate companion and kitchen soul mate, Sub-Zero. 
MAL MLM A aC (ACO) ee ™ 


wolfappliance.com or 1.800.332.1405 
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“Minimalism is for those without much to say.” 
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Florentine Bed 


For 50 years Phyllis Morris had been designing and creating custom, handmade furniture 
for celebrities, dignitaries, bon vivants and people just like you. 


PHYLLIS MORRIS 


For PM Portfolio-Volume VI, send $35 to PM Dept. A 
8772 Beverly Boulevard West Hollywood, CA 90048 
310.289.6868 www.phyllismorris.com 








Lerr: Gomez used a) 
mixture of styles and 
periods in the living 

room of her own apai, 
ment in Manhattan | 
(AD, September 1994 
“T love working in di) | 7 
ferent styles,” she sayy | 7 











continued from page 54 

and did spring cleaning. “They 
could have been modern 
television personalities who 
know how to do everything,” 
she says, “the perfect dinner 








party, the perfect table.” 
From the age of 14 Gomez 
knew what she wanted to do. 


When other girls talked of 


becoming nurses or teachers, 
she would say, “’m going to 
be an interior designer.” None 
of her friends had any idea 
what that was. Of her unusu- 
al choice of professions, Go- 
mez says, “I suspect I got it 
from magazines.” 

Reading about interior de- 
sign in magazines is one thing; 
getting the training is anoth- 
er: “At school I was taught by 
nuns,” she says, and although 





[sted tOalen MC eam 















on the whole she counts that 
a good experience, it was an 
education with its own tradi- 
tions: “I wanted to take shop 


drawing with the boys, but 
they wanted me to take home 
economi vith the girls. | 


remember | had to sew some- 
thing, and it fell apart.” 
After graduation, Gomez 
got a two-year scholarship to 
a junior college, but the ob- 
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ABOVE LeEFr: She set 
an 18th-century Amer- 
ican bed in a bedroom 
in Boston. ABOVE 
RiGut: Her drawing 
room for the 2001 Kips 
Bay Decorator Show 
House was “respectful 
of modernism in a not- 
so-modern way.” 








stacles remained. “You had to 
take all these other courses,” 
she remembers. “I was just so 
tired of learning things that I 
would never use. It wasn’t 
that they weren’t going to 
enrich me, but I knew what I 
wanted to do. I couldn’t see 
the crossover. Geology! That 
was a major stretch.” 

A college instructor sug- 
gested that if interior design 





was what she was interested 
in, she should visit Detroit 
or Grand Rapids. So Gomez 
went to Herman Miller’s 
headquarters and had a tour. 
“Then I was really hooked.” 
She was accepted at the 
Rhode Island School of De- 
sign but left there for the 
New York School of Interior 
Design. “It wasn’t a universi- 
continued on page 60 
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continued from page 58 

ty and didn’t have anything but what I 
wanted,” she says, explaining the switch. 
“T graduated from there with a bachelor 
of fine arts.” Gomez was not simply a 
decorator; she had become a designer. 
“T hate to generalize, and I don’t want to 
set up stereotypes,” she emphasizes, “but 
decorators usually are individuals who 
prefer to reupholster and do new drap- 


eries and pick out furniture.” Her office 
does do decoration but also design work 
“where we coordinate our services with 
an architect from the time the building 
is under construction.” 

Talking with Mariette Himes Go- 
mez, you realize how much the profes- 
sion has changed from the era of some- 


one coming to call with swatch books 


Setting the New 


Standard of Excellence 3 


From immense multi-tiered chandeliers 
to meticulously detailed wall sconces, our 


latest lighting catalogs 
represent the definitive 
expression of the art 
of Hand-forged Wrought 
Iron Lighting, Hand- 
carved Wood Lighting, and 
fixtures combining both. Our 
collection now features over 


600 distinctive designs, available in 


twenty specially designed faux finishes. 


Complete contract manufacturing 
capabilities allow us to fulfill requests 


Mite he ewig 
t 


F Hote de GWlerico 


for custom design projects. 
For more information, please 


contact your local sales 
representative, call our 
customer service department 
or visit our website. 


lene Leo | 


(818) 753-4559 » 


ARIEo2:MEXICO 


1000 Chestnut St., Burbank, CA 91506 


Fax, (818) 563-1015 


E-Mail: artedemexico@aol.com 
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HAND FoactD WAOUCHT IRON 
FURNITURE COLLECTION 


Online: www.artedemexico.com 


Catalogs Available for the trade 








_ kitchen, or a French country kitchen, o 


| point that the designer knows of a com! 


_ she says. “They come and they measur 


































and sketches. Nowadays, the job i 
volves a raft of specialist subcontra 
tors to handle acoustics, lighting a 
kitchens. In large houses, she says, t 
kitchen has become a field of its ow 
with people who “do kitchen afté 
kitchen. They know the current proc 
ucts. They know the availability. The 
know who’s designing new stoves, h 
to incorporate the pizza oven, the sile 
dishwashers that wash dishes in 10 mi 
utes, commercial ranges, all the avai 
able products in terms of finishes. The 
even have stone quarries that they us 
The millwork for kitchens is the bi 
thing these days,” she adds. “Now ped 
ple prefer the look of an Englis 


perhaps an Art Déco kitchen. It’s reall 
a vast industry.” 
Specialization has reached such 


pany that does nothing but line drawers 
“You pick your colors and your papers, 


every drawer. First they cover it in card 


board. The kitchen gets one kind of lin 





“| wanted to take shop 
drawing, but they wanted 
me to take home ec. 

| had to sew something, 
and it fell apart.” 





ing that’s washable, and there’s anothey 
lining for the closets and the maste 
suite and the dressing rooms.” 

On top of being a designer, a decora 
tor and a coordinator of subcontractors 
Gomez designs and sells her own line of 
furniture in addition to her line fo 
Hickory Chair. The furniture particu- 
larly delights her when she remembers 
the good nuns and their conviction that 
girls belonged in home ec classes. “It’s 
all those things I couldn’t do,” she says 
with a laugh. “I couldn’t do the drawing 
classes with the boys or the shop draw- 
ing or work the machinery. Now I get to 
see them carving chair legs and how the 
upholstery is done and how all the 
pieces that come in are put together. 
And I just love it.” 0 
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oO matter how much 

they’ve seen, people 

will be surprised when 
they walk in,” John Erik Karku- 
la says of his eponymous shop, 
Karkula. Located in Manhattan’s 
meatpacking district, it has a 
striking facade that pulls in 
clients, including Charles Allem, 
who likes “the strong pieces of 
furniture and the boldness of the 
colors.” Karkula carries his own 
furniture designs and pieces 
created by local and inte. \ational 
artisans that are often “ha: 
crafted and made of natural ma- 
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terials.” Allem (above, admiring 
a ceramic by Jean-Louis Frenk 
with Karkula, left) snatched up 
an anthracite side table by Jim 
Zivic that “looks like a Richard 
Serra sculpture” and tall wood 
totems made by Espen Eiborg 
that now rest in Colin Cowie’s 
New York apartment. Sleek fur- 
nishings, such as Paola Lenti’s 
S-shaped lounge (right, in the 
shop), round out the selection. 
“People are leaning toward or- 
ganic furniture with a bit of an 
edge,” says Allem, “and he 
seems to cull that wonderfully.” 


Karkula, 68 Gansevoort St. 
New York, NY 10014; 212-645-2216 
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oners Discover 


Our Editors Present Designers’ Favorite Sources 
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tank Garnet 


Stark Carpet’s Veronica Collection (212-752-9000) 
is made up of rugs woven in China by two weavers 


working on the same loom, one creating a pile and 


the other using a flat-weave tapestry technique. One 
of the designs (right) has blue leaves and white-and- 
red blossoms connected by vines in a loose trellis 
pattern. Another rug has a pattern similar to crewel- 


ai work, with red-and-blue flowers on a white ground. 


a 






Going Public 
After years of designing custom pieces for their clients, 

architects Leo Marmol and Ron Radziner are about to 
reach a wider audience with their furniture. A collection 


of their designs, under Marmol Radziner Furniture 





Marmol Radziner’s 
walnut dining table, in 
the new MRF line 


(MRF), is handmade in the firm’s workshops and fea- 
tures pieces for both indoor and outdoor spaces. Origi- 


nally designed for Radziner’s Los Angeles house, the 
teak, walnut, maple and stainless- and blackened-steel 
pieces will be offered through TwentietItin Los Angeles. 





Twentieth, 8057 Beverly Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90048; 323-904-1200 
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Designers Discover Design 








Downtown to ail Bir 
Chinatown 


Ach 


Wor 


andwiched between the 2 
art galleries that now fill 
Chung King Road in Los 

Angeles’s Chinatown is Alex 

Cheung Company, a favorite 

destination of Mark Boone's. 

“His shop stands out,” says 

Boone. “He has things of scale, 


nitu 





Mid 
Ney 


which really appeal to me.” 
Cheung (above, left, showing 
Qing Dynasty pots to Boone) 
travels to China every two 
months to handpick the folk 
furniture, porcelain and acces- 
sories he sells, and he’ll even 
seek out specific items for 
clients. “Since he goes himself, 
you never get the same thing 
twice,” says the designer, “and 
his pieces are so affordable I can 
even buy for myself.” 





Alex Cheung Company 
938 Chung King Rd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90012 
213-629-4705 


A wood stool froma 
northern Chinese vil- 
lage, at Alex Cheung 
Company 
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Michael ‘Taylor East 

“The East Coast has been in need of seeing 

the size of our collection for a long time,” Paul 
Weaver, a cofounder and the president of 
Michael Taylor Designs, says of the first Michael 
Taylor showroom to open in New York’s D&D 
Building (right). It showcases furniture originally 
created by the legendary designer, known for 





his overscale California Look, that has been kept 
in production, along with reproductions of Tay- 
lor classics and new designs inspired by his 
work. “Michael’s idea was that living outside is 
as important as living inside, and he created fur- 


niture of the same quality for both spaces.” 





Michael Taylor Designs, Inc., 979 Third Ave. 
New York, NY 10022; 646-497-1502 
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Fonthill Ltd. 


London-based Thomas Dare is debuting a whimsi- 
cal new fabric, Shah Jahan (left). Featuring | 7th- 
century Indian motifs on a chocolate-colored back- 
ground, the cotton is available through Fonthill 
Ltd. showrooms (212-755-6700). Also at Fonthill is 
Sultanabad, a richly colored cotton depicting point- 
ed arches and columns flanked by floral designs. It 
is part of The John Brewer Collection. 
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fter 10 years of serving as 
president of Polo Ralph 
Lauren Europe, Jim 
O’Rourke opened the doors of 
Zero One One in Paris. “I like 
design that’s clean and looks 
fresh,” says O’Rourke, and he 








went about filling the very mod- 


A glistening taupe background 
serves as a foil for the foot-high 


hand-embroidered sunflowers. 


Beacon Hill 


Helianthus, in the Artisans by Beacon Hill col- 
lection (800-333-3777), features foot-high 


hand-embroidered sunflowers on Thai silk. The 


blooms have beaded centers simulating seeds. 


roderie has a trailing vine pattern of silk-chiffon 


flov/ers with sequin centers on netting. 


IY it Our Editors Present Designers’ Favorite Source} 


ern two-story space with just that. 
William Yeoward crystal, the 
shop’s own line of Limoges por- 
celain, Diptyque candles and 
Sandy Chilewich linens are but a 
few of the tabletop (left) and 
home accessories he carries. Pen- 
ny Drue Baird (above, holding 





a Salviati champagne flute) keepsiim 
coming back for the “atmosphere 
quality and excellent service.” 


Zero One One ¥ 
2 rue de Marengo 

75001 Paris 

33-1-49-27-00-1 | 
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lt took us 54 years to grow one this big. 


You may remember that very first 


Volkswagen we put out. It was small. 


But it made an impact. It made people 
change the way they looked at cars. 

So, since then, we've continued to 
shake things up. To make cars that raise 
a few eyebrows. The new Phaeton, we 
think, fits that bill. 


This was never just about designing 


a luxury car. This was about moving a. 


company forward, forcing it to invent 


better ways to think. And as a result, 
a few pretty amazing things happened. 

Like air conditioning and heating that, 
instead of using direct air, uses a diffusion 
system of small holes throughout the 
cabin. Or a 420 horsepower, 12-cylinder 
engine* that fits in the space normally 
reserved for a V8. 

And what's more, our designers and 
engineers worked in tandem. Which 
made the end result something that's 


both highly functional and easy on the 
eyes. And, in some way, oddly familiar. 

Hmmm. Perhaps we should do this 
sort of thing more often. 


Introducing the Phaeton. A new kind 
of luxury car. From Volkswagen. 


Drivers wanted: | Vy ) 
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Experience the purest film-like quality in a plasma TV 
~ with ALIS technology and Virtual HD.™ 





HITACHI 


: | Inspire the Next 


Achieve the highest home theater 
experience possible with the Hitachi 
UltraVision Digital® Plasma TV. Original 
ALS technology eliminates the “grid” 
pattern of conventional displays by 

using continuous vertical channels of 
phosphor. Integrated with the Virtual HD™ 
1080p processor, Hitachi UltraVision 
Digital® plasma televisions display 
exceptional HDTV performance. The 


; SUI aes laal ale Nm el=s- (6 LUO AMAA Lcd 
. picture. Only the power of Hitachi 
j original technology and seamless a 
integration can deliver plasma TV at its.” a 


absolute finest for an unequalled home 
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n March 12 Chicago’s 
Field Museum, in co- 
operation with Beiying’s 


Palace Museum, will open the 

exhibition “Splendors of Chi- 
na’s Forbidden City: The Glo- 
rious Reign of Emperor Qian- 
long.” Focusing on the life of the 
18th-century ruler, the show will 


The Field Museum, |400 S. Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, IL 60605 
312-922-9410; www.fieldmuseum.org 










display some 500 artifacts and art 
objects—such as the emperor’s 
gold-lacquered Dragon Throne, 
jade carvings, imperial robes and 
an imperial consort’s chamber— 
in environments reflecting key 
rooms in the Forbidden City. 
Many of the objects have never 
been outside the palace walls. 
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Our Editors Present Designers’ Favorite Source 


Rooms in the Forbid- — Most of the original 
den City, including the —_ objects pictured in 
Throne Room, above Court Lady at Leisure, 


above, will be shown 
in an environment 
based on the chamber 
of an imperial consort. 


left, and the emperor’s 
sitting room, left, will 
be re-created in the 
museum’s exhibition. 


Emperor Qianlong ruled over 


300 million subjects for 60 | 
years from the Forbidden City, 


his walled palace complex. 


continued on page 74M 
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Introducing 














PROMOTION 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
HOME DESIGN SHOW 


MARCH 11-14, 2004 
pier 94, 12th avenue at 55th street, new york city 
thursday, 9am-6pm: interior design trade only* 
friday-sunday, 10am-7pm: open-cto the public 








Photo credits (left to right, clockwise): Sutherland, Lona Design, Sub-Zero, Artistic Tile, Rocky Mountain Hardware, New Moon Rugs, Brueton, Remains. 


a show of great design 
Discover new products. Explore a fresh take on the classics. Learn secrets from 
top interior designers. Refine your style at the country’s premier design event, 

the Architectural Digest Home Design Show, where the industry’s leading names 
and up-~and-comers present a world of great design. 


tickets 

» S20 per person at the door 

» advance purchase at www.archdigesthomeshow.com or by phone at 866.468.7619 
» for more information, call 800.677.6278. 


*Trace admission is free to design professionals with two forms of business credentials. 





THE SCULPTURE FOUNDATION One Man’ Search 
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2525 MICHIGAN AVE AG SANTA MONICA CA 90404 Bronze, Lifesize 
TEL 310.264.2400 FAX 310.264.2403 


SOUND AT | www.SewardJohnson.com = men 
‘OUN DATIC ~-} info@TSFmail.com Catalog Available 
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Our Editors Present Designers’ Favorite Source 
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ocated on Newberry 

Street in Boston’s Back 

Bay neighborhood, 
Autrefois Antiques (left) brings 
a bit of old Europe to the city. 
Co-owner Francesca Rowe, who 
has been involved with the fam- 
ily importing business ever 
since she was a child, travels to 
Europe, particularly Italy and 
France, to scope out “rustic pieces 
with a simpler line,” usually in 
dark woods or fruitwoods. “The 
things I buy are unique,” she says, 
“and I try to move on and not 
carry the same kinds of things 
over and over.” She has many 
designer clients, such as Twan- 
ette Tharp, who stop in to see 
her newest finds, which, in addi- 
tion to 18th- to 20th-century 
furniture, include a wide range 
of antique lighting. “It’s one of 
our specialties,” says Rowe. 





Autrefois Antiques 

125 Newberry St. 
Boston, MA 02116 
617-424-8823 





‘The New Face 

of Fabric in L.A. 
Angela Reeve Textiles (323-585-4222) 
may be the new kid on the block as far as 
textile companies go, but it’s already hold- 
ing its own. The firm’s introductory col- 
lection offers almost 400 options, which 
are available through showrooms. “We 
started off large,” says owner Reeve Be- 
naron, who founded the company after 
leaving a career in investment banking. He 
joined forces with industry veteran Angela 
O'Riordan, and the two went about form- 
ing the line. “It’s very transitional,” says 
Benaron, “with a focus on texture and 
color.” Woven patterns such as Patina 
and Avondale Park complement the linens, 


bouclés and sheers. To the trade. 
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An 18th-century 
carved stone lion from 
Italy at Autrefois An- 
tiques in Boston 


AT 32 DEGREES, IT’S JUST WARMING UP 


was er to inst 
is less than ideal. A 320-hp Northstar 


































DLL 
Stone Custom Collection 











Hardware’s 
History in Paris 
[ 1831 Rémy Garnier opened 

its doors. Since then the Paris 
atelier has been known for dec- 
orative hardware of the finest 
caliber. Their pieces have been 
used at Versailles, at Notre- 
Dame in Paris and in the interi- 
ors of Juan Pablo Molyneux. 

All of the levers, knobs, door- 
knockers and rosettes are crafted 
in the on-site workshop (right), 
where they are chiseled, gilded 
and assembled or restored by 
hand. The firm’s catalogue has 
more than 5,000 designs, ranging 
from Louis XIII to Art Déco. 
Remy Garnier 
30 bis blvd. de la Bastille 
75012 Paris 
33-1-43-43-84-85 
www.garnier-remy.com 


























“She brings the exotic splendor | 

of the world into the conve- 

nience and comfort of your ow) | 
living room,” Michael Davis say 

of Cathryn Bennion (left, show 

ing Davis an 1880s ceremonial | )) gm 
head scarf), who travels exten-| |) 9) 
sively to search out |8th- and | 

| 9th-century nomadic textiles [7 

and carpets, which she brings di ~ 
rectly to her clients’ homes. “Th oe 
textile industry can be very diffi, } 

cult to penetrate, and she break ; WIN 


through all that,” says Davis. | ; a 


Cathryn Bennion, 212-252-2504 | 
By appointment. , 


One of over 5,000 
pieces of decorative 
hardware offered at 
Rémy Garnier 


continued on page 144 





SMALA Sofa 
Design: Pascal Mourgue 
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A Gloomy House on the Hudson Undergoes a Dramatic Change 
Architecture by Timothy Bryant/Interior Design by Victoria Hagan/Text by Penelope Rowlands 
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Before Photography by Billy Cunningham/After Photography by Scott Frances 








HE CLIENTS, AN INVESTMENT 


banker and his wife, fell in love 

with the property—and, truth- 
fully, who wouldn’t? Rich with speci- 
men trees, the hilly one-and-a-half- 
acre site overlooked the Hudson River 
in New Jersey, affording a view of 
the George Washington Bridge, not 
to mention Manhattan. The house, 
though, “was definitely in the challenge 
category,” says New York-based design- 
er Victoria Hagan. Tudor style and sol- 
id, at 6,500 square feet, it seemed im- 
pressive from a distance. But close up, 
any illusion of grandeur faded. “There 
was no cohesion to the exterior,” the 
wife recalls. 

Inside, it was downright idiosyncrat- 
ic, with such oddities as three “strange 
little dark, unused balconies,” as she de- 
scribes them, on the upper floors and a 
mural-covered Bavarian rathskeller in 
the basement. Whatever clarity the 
structure might once have had, had been 
lost to an ill-conceived earlier renovation. 

For help, the clients turned to Hagan. 
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“Tt was a lovely old 
house that needed 
light,” designer Victo- 
ria Hagan (left) says of 
a Tudor-style house in 
New Jersey that she 
renovated with archi- 
tect Timothy Bryant. 


“I was impressed with Victoria’s work,” 
says the wife. “It so reflected my own 
taste.” The couple knew little about the 
designer when they hired her. “I didn’t 
realize that she was this star in the de- 
sign world,” the wife admits with a 
laugh. “I think if I'd known that, I’d 
have been way too intimidated to work 
with her.” Hagan, in turn, brought in 
Timothy Bryant, an English architect 
practicing in Manhattan. “We liked him 
for his design style and his eye for ele- 
gance,” the wife reports. 

The architect set out “to get rid of 
some of the house’s clumsy elements 
and to make it look as if it had been 
added to over time,” he says. “I don’t 
think the earlier renovation was re- 
spectful of the original. You can only 
add to a house so much. Then it just 
says no.” Bryant was struck by the 
house’s lack of character and light, and 
the strangely stilted flow of its rooms. 
“There was no detail to delight the eye.” 

In fact, there were few details alto- 
gether—the house even lacked interior 
windowsills—and its undefined facade 
seemed to turn a blank face to the 
world. Bryant reworked the exterior, in- 
stalling a stone base and more timber- 
work to break up its mass, along with 
brick around some windows. Because of 
existing structural damage, including 
warped joists and walls that were out of 
plumb, “we ended up restructuring the 
whole building,” he says. 

Hagan and Bryant worked in close 
collaboration. “He understood my vi- 














RIGHT AND BELOow: 
The living room. Amy 
Perlin Antiques solid- 
color fauteuil at rear. 
Lee Jofa velvet on arm- 
chair at right. Cowtan 
& Tout linen on sofa 
at rear. Niermann 


Weeks rust pillow silk. 





BEFORE 

















sion and brought his own,” the designer 


says. It was Hagan who first suggested The team took an almost fetishistic approach | 
an Arts and Crafts look, Bryant remem- i :' : ’ | 
bers. “I got a cue from that. I was famil- to IG ht, adding and exXpd nding windows IN a bid 

iar with Victoria’s work, and I knew it to draw in as much of it as possible. 


had an airy quality to it. I tried to bring 
that to this endeavor.” He also drew in- 
spiration from the English architect and 
designer C. F. A. Voysey, a noted prac- 
titioner of the Arts and Crafts style. 
“Voysey put in windows where he need- 
ed them,” says the architect. “I wanted 
to have light infused into the interior 
where possible.” 

‘The team, which included one of Ha- 
gan’s associates, senior designer Shelley 
Pocsidio, took an almost fetishistic ap- 
proach to light, adding and expanding 
windows in a bid to draw in as much 
of it as possible. Some windows were 
changed for consistency: In the solari- 
um, unequal bays were evened out, and 


ae 





Lert: The dining roo 

“was nondescript,” 
says Hagan. BELOw: 
“Wainscot paneling 

provides an elegant de 

tail,” says the design- 

er. Beauvais sisal rug. 











continued on page 82 
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Naples, FL 


New York City Downtown 
New York City Midtown 


Paramus, NJ 
Puerto Rico 


Sacramento, CA 


San Diego, CA 


San Francisco, CA 


Sarasota, FL 
Scottsdale, AZ 
Westport, CT 


239-263-4699 
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Knowing 
what counts. 










To o 7 184 page kitchen book, please 
send $22.00 to: : aia 
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Poggenpo 1 
145 U.S. Hwy 46) 
Wayne, NJ 0 
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AFTER 


continued from page 80 
the arched windows in what Bryant 
calls the “trophy mahogany library,” a 
dark, problematic area, were squared 
off to conform with others in the 
house. Glass-paned transoms—a defi- 
nite Arts and Crafts touch—were put 
in for brightness. These and other ele- 
ments also unified the space. 
Almost every aspect of the structure 
reworked. In a house where the 
rooms had seemed jumbled together, 


the ils were stylistic unity and a 
more ient deployment of rooms. 
On the floor, among numerous 
changes, th k staircase was removed, 


and the own ho have three young 
children, were happy to see it go. “It’s 
just not the way we live today,” explains 
the wife. “We don’t have servants. We 
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don’t have problems with our kids using 
the main stairway.” Once the staircase 
was gone, the kitchen, which had been 
small and awkward, could be greatly en- 
larged. And upstairs, the cramped bal- 
conies were put to better use, becoming 
a new master bath, a sunroom, and a 
work area for the children. As for the 
rathskeller, it was replaced by more 
conventional basement spaces, includ- 
ing a playroom. 

The wife had strong ideas about the 
interior design, ones that dovetailed 
perfectly with Hagan’s. “I wanted some- 
thing a little fresher, a modern take on 
design,” the wife says. “I wanted the col- 
or to come from the rugs and the art- 
work. I didn’t want a lot of pattern or 
for the color to come from the sofas and 

continued on page 84 
















ABOVE: “It felt like 
you were buried inside 
the house,” Bryant 
says of the old kitch- 
en. Top: The archi- 
tect enlarged the space 
by tearing down a 

wall to the mudroom. 
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Home decor and accessories by CBK, at retailers everywhere. 


For every life, 
for every Style, there’s 






















Before & After 





BELOW AND RIGHT: 
“The old addition in- 
cluded a little balco- 
ny,” says Bryant. “We 
stole that to create the 
master bath.” “It was 
an opportunity to cap- 
ture space that’s light- 
filled,” notes Hagan. 














ABOVE AND LEFT: vin Alexander sconce 







The master bedroom. Old World Weavers 
The wing chair fabric _ ivory pillow velvet. 

is from Great Plains. Drapery fabric from 
Bennison chair and Clarence House. Eliz- 
ottoman fabric. Mar- abeth Eakins rug. 















with an exquisite circa 1890 Ushak rug, 
contributes to the room’s warm, apricot 







tle color. The master bedroom became 
crisp white, with a touch of rose; the 
family room, once a place of almost 
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| contin ” page 82 glish and not all French,” says Hagan. medieval gloom, turned into a celadon 
the wai he couple, who had moved That world is beautifully displayed in vision, a shade inspired by the room’s 
from Lor | bringing only a few  theliving room, where Hagancombined woodsy view. The solarium, which “did}) 


pieces with u, hoped for a mix of — one of the distinctive James wing chairs _ not feel like it had ever seen sun,” Ha-} 


disparate furnity re, which, as it turns 
out, is somethine of a hallmark of 
‘the designer’s. “We like to open up the 
world of choices, so that it’s not all En 
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from her new home furniture collection 
with, among other pieces, a marvelously 
quirky trestle low table that’s topped by 
\loroccan leather. The latter piece, along 










gan says, was suddenly drenched in) 
it. In this way, room by room, a house}} 
that had once seemed downright grim) 
moved, inexorably, into the light. 0 









tone. Similarly, throughout the house)... 
previously somber rooms assumed sub- 
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ve Brazilian Court 
Glamorous Past Meets Urbane Present at the Classic Palm Beach Landmark 


Interior Architecture by The Lawrence Group/Interior Design by Leslie Schlesinger, Asip 
Text by John Loring/After Photography by Kim Sargent 


N MARCH 30, 1936, 

when society archi- 

tect Maurice Fatio 

signed the panoramic eleva- 
tion of his new facade for Palm 
Beach’s already fabled Brazil- 
ian Court resort hotel, it was 
precise down to the note that 
the Florida cypress doors were 
to have “wrought iron nail- 
heads.” That meticulous at- 
tention to fine details still 
reigns today at the freshly re- 
furbished Brazilian Court Ho- 
tel, where 80 suites, each with 
continued on page 88 


ABOVE: Palm Beach’s 

Brazilian Court Hotel 
was updated, with de- 
sign by Leslie Schlesin- 
ger and orchitecture by 


The Lawrence Group. 
ABOVI HT AND 

RIGHT: The mais 1- 
ing room of Café 1- 


lud. Larsen chair f 
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Elizabeth Gage is a registered trademark Designs OElizabeth Gage 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITION 


A special presentation of Elizabeth Gage® jewels will be shown at 
MARY MAHONEY GALLERY, 351 WORTH AVENUE, PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 19th ~ 21st February 2004 


20 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON WIS 4BE Telephone 44 (0)20 7499 2879 Facsimile 44 (0)20 7495 4550 E-mail EGage@Elizabeth-Gage.com 


continued from page 86 
a personalized décor, replace 
the somewhat more modest 
hotel rooms of former times. 
Built in 1926 at the center of 
America’s most opulent win- 
ter resort town, the Brazilian 
Court was originally—in its 
own totally luxurious way—a 
quiet refuge, a place of privi- 
lege in which you could catch 
your breath before plunging 
back into the frenetic social 
swim of Ocean Boulevard and 





its storybook Mediterranean- 
style palaces. 

Rosario Candela, better 
known for the grandly detailed 
Park Avenue apartment build- 
ings he designed in the 1920s 
for New York’s elite, was the 
architect of the first of the 
Brazilian Court’s two vast 
courtyards. Candela was Sicil- 
ian by birth, and the eclectic 
nature of the Mediterranean 
architectural style found on 
his native island—part Italian, 
part Moorish, part the more 
northern style of Sicily’s Nor- 
man kings—inspired him. 

Without the two courtyards 
to anchor the design, the Bra- 
zilian Court could ne: 
become that idyllic retr 
favored by the famous. b 
courtyards have been renewe 
by Mario Nievera, the young 
. landscape architect who is a 
favorite of Palm Beach soci- 

continued on page 90 
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Ricut: The ceiling in 
the bar of Café Boulud 
was distressed to look 
as though it had always 
been there. Fabric on 
love seat at left by Os- 
borne & Little. Haifa 
floor. BELow: A studio. 


Bottom: The Hibiscus 
studio. Baker Knapp & 
Tubbs desk. Fabric for 
bedcovering, Kravet; 
for bed hanging and 
headboard insert, Clar- 
ence House; for bed 
skirt, Jim Thompson. 


Be ee 
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Schlesinger has used superb materials: pecky 16 
cypress for the ceilings, Hauteville doré limestondiis 
for the floors and mahogany for the trim. J 
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ABOVE: A guest room. 
RiGut: Schumacher 
fabrics for pillow insert 
and bed hanging; welt 
and duvet fabric, Fab- 
ricut. Fabric on chair 
at right, Bergamo; on 
chair by window, JAB. 


AFTER 


continued from page 88 
ety. Nievera has provided the 


suites with soothing vistas of 


flowering white birds-of-para- 
dise and rattan, royal, banana 
and fan palms. 

The hotel’s fortresslike sim- 


plicity—not unlike that of 





Moroccan palace ies the 
charm-filled tropical gardens 
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with their fountains, baroque 
architectural details, colorful 
tile work and—of course— 
“Brazilian Court yellow” walls 
(a pale lemon hue that is dear 
to the hearts of old-guard 
Palm Beach socialites). 

Palm Beach has never prid- 
ed itself on the accuracy of 
its architectural terminology. 


Waterfront mansions detailed 
with rows of purely Venetian 
Gothic ogive arches are pop- 
ularly termed Spanish colo- 
nial, whereas actual Spanish 
colonial architectural ele- 
ments (often carved from 
Caribbean coral stone) are 
described as being of a vague 
“Dutch” persuasion. To com- 
plicate matters, the origina- 
tor of the Palm Beach archi- 
tectural style, Addison Mizner, 
was master of a theatrical 
“Hollywood Spanish” archi- 
tectural vocabulary that in- 


fluenced the majority of Palm 
Beach’s great houses, clubs and 
hotels, creating the quintes- 
sential Palm Beach look: Med- 
iterranean eclectic at heart, 
Spanish colonial by birth. 

In renewing the Brazilian 
Court’s style, veteran Palm 
Beach interior designer Les- 
lie Schlesinger, with the help 


























of the architects at The Law 
rence Group, has achieved 4 
seamless transition from thé 
charming old Florida tropi 
cal beach resort formality 0 
the 1920s and 730s to a totall 
21st-century cosmopolitan 
laid-back luxury that would 
still have been a perfect fit 
for the iconically glamorous 
people who frequented the ol 
Brazilian Court: Gary Coo 
per, Marjorie Merriweathe 
Post, Howard Hughes, Greta 
Garbo and Cary Grant. 

Before Maurice Fatio’s 


makeover of 1936, the rooms 
all had kitchenettes. These 
were removed when Fatio and 
the hotel’s manager pointed 
out to the owner the obvious 
fact that the elite clientele 
was unlikely to feel any com- 
pelling urge to cook on hot f 
plates. Schlesinger and the 

continued on page 92 
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The hotel's fortresslike simplicity—not unlike that of Moroccan palaces—belies 
the charm-filled tropical gardens with their fountains and baroque details. 
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continued from page 90 

current ownership agree. So, 
instead of kitchenettes, the 
Brazilian Court boasts a full- 
scale restaurant under the 
aegis of world-famous chef 
Daniel Boulud. Café Bou- 
lud, which was decorated by 
Schlesinger and interior de- 
signer Cash Guyot, obliging- 
ly serves afternoon tea and 


cocktails in the famed south- 
ern courtyard 

Schlesinger has used superb 
materials throughout her de- 
sign. There are intricately 
crafted Florida pecky cypress 
ceilings in the reception hall, 


Hauteville doré limestone 
floors (a French note to har- 


Q? 

















monize with the restaurant), 
English hand-forged bronze 
hardware and solid mahog- 
any woodwork, all tied to- 
gether by a rich and restful 
tropical palette. 

Everywhere at the Brazil- 
ian Court, comforts are bal- 
anced by more comforts; and, 
in pure Palm Beach style, 
no expectation of the good 
life in this tropical paradise is 


left unfulfilled. 0 





The Brazilian Court Hotel 
301 Australian Avenue 
Palm Beach, Florida 33480 
Telephone: 561-838-4445 
Fax: 961-838-9766 
www.thebraziliancourt.com 












Schlesinger says, “Thi 
challenge was to creat 
larger, more luxuriou 
suites while maintain 
ing the landmark exte 
rior envelope.” LEFT: 
A coffered ceiling was 
installed in one suite. 
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BELOw: Mario Nieveralyy 
relandscaped an orig- 9 
inal 1936 courtyard. [Ry 
Palms and tulip trees yi 
shade the birds-of-par- By 
adise, tree ferns and [iy 
ficuses. Santa Barbara es 
Designs umbrellas. hor 





The world is a dangerous 
place for lovers of 
beauty, full of fakes 
and knock-offs. 
2 Background 
oe) nee cre lcen 
order before you 
buy anything. 
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Schonbek crystal 

‘Sy chandelier, you 

@) have no worries 
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_Unbuilt Houses 





Architecture by Venturi, Scott Brown and Associates/Text by David De Long 


a Beauty in Complexity 


An Evocative Design That Is More than a Sum of Its Parts 





OBERT VENTURI AND DENISE SCOTT 
Brown changed the course of 
architecture by questioning its 

rules. In their ongoing work they con- 

tinue to question, especially those rules 
dictated by current fashions that seem 
to suppress genuine creativity. 

In many ways, a house in western 
Massachusetts epitomizes their accom- 
plishments. In its design they reject to- 
day’s neo-expressionism much as they 
rejected orthodox modernism more 
than 40 years ago. Even more emphati- 
cally, they reject the seductive charm of 
postmodern historicism—ironically, an 
approach they helped inspire. Instead, 
they invoke the iconic image of a house 
that a child might draw, very much, in 
fact, like the one Venturi himself drew 
at age five. Yet this iconic image is con- 
ceived to be read from a great distance, 
for on closer approach it would gradu- 
ally be revealed as far more complicated 
than it might at first seem. 

The giant gable that so dominates the 
image—itself a breathtaking exaggera- 
tion—is, in fact, composed of subtly 
varied planes that advance and recede 
while extending out into the surround- 
ing landscape. Flattened representations 
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ABove: The west ele- 
vation of a Venturi, 
Scott Brown and As- 


Sa —)  sociates model for a 


| residence in western 

| Massachusetts recalls 
an iconic image of a ga- 
bled house. LEFr: Col- 
umns were to separate 
the living area from a 

gallery and stair access. 








of columns and piers recall ancient tem- 
ple fronts that themselves derived from 
even more ancient houses, but with no 
hint of pretension or exact duplication. 
And the house itself is somewhat flat- 
tened, for it is essentially only one room 
wide, an aspect that Venturi describes as 
“a main idea” of the design, so “you are 
constantly aware of the important view 
on each side—one up the mountain and 
one down the mountain.” 

As we learn from further study of the 


plan, the lower levels of the house are 


enriched by porchlike galleries that 
provide outer layers of varied enclosure 
parallel to the broad gables, reinforcing 
their sweep and so placed, it seems, to fur 

ther amplify selected views through mul- 
tiple frames. On the east, looking directly 
up the mountain, the gallery was to be 
glazed, with a smaller porch beyond. On 


the west, looking down the valley, it was 
to be left open; on closer approach it 


continued on page 96 
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1 ENTRANCE 6 LIVING ROOM 

2 GALLERY 7 PORTICO \ 
3 KITCHEN 8 ENTERTAINMENT ROOM 
4 BREAKFAST AREA 9 MASTER BEDROOM 

5 DINING ROOM 10 MASTER BATH 





“Here is a strong order 
combined with accom- 
modating exceptions 
galore,” Robert Ven- 
turi says of the design. 
Asove: The floor plan. 
Lert: A cross section 
shows the slope-roofed 
gallery at left and a por- 
tico at right. BELow: 
The east elevation. 








continued from page 94 

| would recall another icon: the grand 
porticoed front of a great country house. 
| The interior spaces are themselves 
far from simple, for they are varied 
| by generous windows, upper balconies 
with adjoining terraces, and changing 
ceiling heights that rise up under the 











long sloping roof. Bedrooms on the sec- 
ond floor, to be reached by a prominent 
stair leading from the gallery, overlook 
spaces below. And at the very top o 
the house, nestled within its own lit- 
tle gable, a splendidly isolated study 
rises slightly above the main roof. Early 

continued on page 98 
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continued from page 96 


schemes had shown this element liftec 
up on its own pedestal, like a tree house 
In this later version it has been brough 
back into the fold of the house itself anc 
given more immediate presence, placec 
so it partly overhangs the living area be: 
low, but with its own balcony looking 
west down the valley. 

As this and other adjustments show 
the architects constantly rework their 
designs to achieve an almost handcraft- 
ed balance of individualized spaces and 
unexpected details. ‘To judge by their oth- 


er houses, each element, however arbi-” 


trary it might at first seem, responds in- 
stead to some specific factor: a client’s| 


particular request, a condition imposed 


by the site, an aspect of construction, a 
particularized expression of use. Noth- 
ing is purely arbitrary, yet the logic is 


accommodating, so the result is more) 


like a personalized portrait of client and| 
site than some idealized image detached 
from specific purpose or place. 

Other houses by the firm have worked | 
variations on a gabled front, most fa-| 
mously the Vanna Venturi house in| 
Philadelphia that Robert Venturi de-| 
signed and built for his mother from| 
1959 to 1964, at the beginning of his} 


| 


career. The house in western Massa-| 





Flattened representations 

of columns recall ancient 

temple fronts, but with no 
hint of pretensior 


chusetts brilliantly expands upon that 
theme, approximating more closely its 


American prototype: the W. G. Low 


house in Bristol, Rhode Island, 1886-87, 
by McKim, Mead & White. To the as- 
tonishment of critics in the early 1960s, 
who believed then that no great build- 
ing should depend on any other, Ven- 
turi and Scott Brown openly admitted 
this prototype, as they do again with the 
house in western Massachusetts. But in 
neither instance, nor in any other in- 
stance of their work, are such prototypes 
literally replicated. Rather they serve as 
points of departure for creative rework- 
ing, retaining only those recognizable 

continued on page 100 
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continued from page 98 
qualities that provide meaningful idenf 
tity. In this way, the Massachusett 
house instantly “reads” as a house. 
Venturi, Scott Brown and Associate 
have become better known for large 
commissions that include the Sainsbur 
Wing of the National Gallery in Lon 
don (1985-91) and the French regiona 
government building in Toulouse (1990 
99), but houses remain central to.th 
underlying philosophy of the firm, an 
through them deeper connections wi 
American architecture can be made: It 
their commitment to individuality an 


, Nowever 
pele 
first seem, responds to 


1iGtactor 


SoRieoHES 


the freedom to choose its expression 
Robert Venturi and Denise Scott Brow 
are part of a long and important tradi-+ 
tion extending back to the 19th century. 

In his seminal book, The Architecture o 
Country Houses, Andrew Jackson Down- 
ing had written in 1850, “no absolute 
rules can be laid down here ... different 
families have somewhat different habits, 
and therefore require different accom- 
modations.” Later he added, “the country 
house should, above all things, manifest 
individuality. It should say something o 
the character of the family within—as 
much as possible of their life and histo- 
ry, their tastes and associations, should 
mould and fashion themselves upon its 
walls.” More than 50 years later, in In the} 
Cause of Architecture, Frank Lloyd Wright 
seemed to echo Downing when he wrote, 
“there should be as many kinds (styles) 
of houses as there are kinds (styles) of 
people and as many differentiations as} 
there are different individuals. ... A man 
who has individuality (and what man 
lacks it?) has a right to its expression in 
his own environment.” Now, nearly 100 
years later still, Robert Venturi and De- 
nise Scott Brown sustain that belief.) 
Their designs look nothing like those 
by Wright or by Downing but instead } 
are very much of their own time. And to 
par aphrase their own words, they design 
houses that look like houses. 0 
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AD Before & After 


Seem Nore Coan alcre me 
in Manhattan 


Minimalism Gets a Luxurious Spin in a 
Renovated Apartment at The Carlyle 


4 


Interior Architecture 

and Design by 

William T. Georgis, Ala 

Text by Mildred F. Schmertz 
Before Photography 

by Billy Cunningham 

After Photography 

by Paul Warchol 


O GET AWAY FROM THE 

madness of the city, 

while still in the city, 
is the ultimate luxury in New 
York,” declares William T- 
Georgis, a New York archi- 
tect who brings the ultimate 
level of serenity to the mini- 
malist spaces he designs. He 
recently renovated an apart- 
ment in The Carlyle, a 38- 
story skyscraper with co-op 
suites as well as hotel rooms. 
His clients are a South Amer- 
ican couple who bought it for 





its spectacular views—west 
over Central Park, south over 
midtown and north all the 
way to the George Washing- 
ton Bridge. A further attrac- 
tion for them was the Car- 
lyle’s quality of service and 
Upper East Side location. 
And for a long time the couple 
had owned a lower-floor co- 
op they used for short stays a 
few times a year (see Architec- 
tural Digest, July 1995). There 
they enjoyed a lifestyle they 
wished to continue on the 
higher floor. 

“We knew just what we 
wanted,” the wife recalls, “a liv- 
ing room, a bedroom and a 
library doubling as a small 
office, with a bookcase and a 












Architect William T. 
Georgis reconfigured 
an apartment in New 
York’s Carlyle. Lert: 
Femmes et Oiseaux dans 
la Nuit, 1967, by Joan 
Miro is in the living 
room, with a circa 1930 
Jean-Michel Frank 
round table, right. 


The nearly floor-to-ceiling picture window in the living room 


presented a problem. Where to put the obligatory sofa and side tables? 


Lert: The living room. 
BELow: Dish of Pears, 
1922, left, by Juan Gris 
and Giorgio Morandi’s 
Natura Morta, 1954, 
flank the view. Manuel 
Canovas chair velvet. 
Edelman banquette 
platform leather. 


computer. We didn’t want a 
kitchen for cooking in; it was 
to be more like a bar.” Guests 
would have drinks in their 
apartment and then descend 








to the restaurant for dinner. 

From experience the cou- 
: ’ 

ple knew they didn’t really 


need a guest room, becaug 
they preferred to put up co 
pany elsewhere in the hotel 
The apartment, as boug 
could not have been sha 
bier. Back in 1929, when T 
Carlyle opened, it was a hd 
tel suite, but by the time 
couple took it over, it ha 
been privately owned fe 
many years and needed muc 
more than a little freshe 
ing up. They engaged Geog 
gis to bring the space to t 
highest level of craftsma 
ship possible within the co 
continued on page 10 
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“We wanted 
luxury and comfort, 
yet at the same time a 
place that was 
minimalist and spare. 
Sometimes you can't 


get both.” 





BEFORE 





continued from page 104 
temporary idiom. Husband 
and wife, both trained as archi- 
tects, know what that means, 
| so, of course, does Geor- 
he wife puts it simply. 
ted luxury and com- 
the same time a 
ninimalist and 


Sp S$ you can’t 
get D 

“The 5 a war- 
ren of smal little 
vestibule,” Ge em- 


bers. “My clients and d- 


ed to open it up as much as 


possible. The spatial exper: 
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ence was to be moving to- 
ward the light, toward the 
window, toward the view.” 
His first step was to gut the 
apartment. Every vestige of 
ornament went, as did obso- 
lete mechanical equipment 
and grilles, baseboards, kitch- 
en and bath fixtures and all 
built-ins. Dropped ceilings 
were removed, and window 
and door surrounds, jambs 
and sills were ripped away. 
The result was the creation 
of space defined by spare, 
clean and smooth plaster walls 

continued on page 108 














ABOVE LEFT AND Ka 
ABOVE: In the library, ia 
a pair of chairs anda a 
glass, wood and velvet 
table, all by Josef Hoff- 


mann, are near Robert 

Harms’s oil Pale Fire, }” 
1996. Patterson, Flynn} 
& Martin rug. ‘a 


Georgis (left), along 
with interiors asso- 
ciate Joyce Louie, al- 
so designed the spaces, 
custom-making nu- 
merous pieces for the 
one-bedroom aerie. 

















installed, 
eee 


but I don’t know who to trust. 
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contin ve 106 

and cei | views well 
framed by isting win- 
dows. To sol the erity 
of this minimalist setting, 


Georgis chose a luxurious 
palette of materials. 
Upon entering the apart 


108 


ment, one first sees a rounded 
column of brushed stainless 
steel that conceals awkwardly 
placed nonremovable pipes. 
The bright, glistening surface 
of the column plays against 
the rich darkness of a French- 
walnut-paneled wall that sep- 








arates the entrance gallery 
from the master suite. A niche 
to the left of the column holds 
a bronze sculpture of a tilted 
figure by Joel Shapiro. A turn 
into the gallery offers the 
first glimpse of the living 
room, its precisely laid white- 


a a a a a a ec a 


Far LEFr AND BELOY 
Ellsworth Kelly’s Gree! 
with Red, 1964-65, isi 
the bedroom. Brun- 
schwig & Fils bedcoy 
ering fabric; Houlés 
trim. J. Robert Scott 
pillow velvet and trin 


Lert: Untitled (Wolf 
Head), 1982, by Jean- 
Michel Basquiat is in 
a corner of the bed- 
room. Charcoal-gray 
cashmere flannel cov 
ers the walls. Clarenc 
House zebra fabric. 





ash floor, continued from the 
gallery, and its light-blue silk- 
and-wool rug both designed 
by Georgis to live in harmo- 
ny with the changing blues 
of the sky. As part of the 
gallery vista, an assembly of 

continued on page 111 
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ntinued from page 108 
ender vertical shapes, arranged with 
‘rception and wit, announces that the 
t and furniture in this place is major. 
wo freestanding sculptures by Louise 
yurgeois that evoke African tribal 
ork play off against the triangulated 
onze legs of a tea table by Georgis. 
he wirelike supports of the Enrico 
-anzolini chairs and the forceful up- 
ard push of the pattern in the Joan 
ir6 painting complete the deliber- 
e€ Juxtapositions. 
The nearly floor-to-ceiling picture 
indow in the living room presented a 
‘oblem. Where to put the obligatory 
fa and side tables? Georgis dispensed 
ith such and instead custom-designed 
very low banquette built into the win- 
ywsill with equally low glass-top side 
bles, clad in leather and uplit, to serve 
light boxes. “When Bill proposed 
is, we thought it very chic, and so it 
is turned out,” reports the wife. Facing 
e window are two richly upholstered 
ench armchairs from the 1950s and 
bles by Jean-Michel Frank and Pierre 
hareau. The window itself is flanked 
ya painting by Juan Gris and anoth- 
‘by Giorgio Morandi. A beautifully 
-oportioned brushed-stainless-steel 
ielf with concealed drawers distin- 


“The apartment was a 
warren of.small spaces,” 
Georgis remembers. 


1ishes the south wall of the room. 
bove it is a cabinet with sliding-glass 
dors that contains shelving and a flat- 
reen television. 

The bedroom’s walls are upholstered 
a charcoal-gray cashmere flannel to 
ycus the eye on the views while pro- 
ding a luxurious sense of enclosure. 
t feels like a rug wrapping us around 
night,” the wife reveals, adding that 
1e entire apartment gives her a sense 
f simply floating above Manhattan. 
reorgis has succeeded in creating a 
rene aerie in the sky. “It was not about 
‘ranging a lot of objects,” he explains, 
t was about making an open, unclut- 
red place to experience the view night 
id day in peace and quiet.” 
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Amdega Conservatories, handmade in England 
since 1874 from the finest timber and glass. 


Amdega and Machin design offices throughout the 
USA and Canada. Please call 1-800-449-7348 
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Irish 18th century side table, 
frieze having shell in centre with 
acanthus either side, cabriole legs 

having acanthus carving on 

knees ending in feathered 
trifid feet. Circa 1760. 
53” wide, 29” deep, 31” high. 


O'Sullivan Antiques 
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statuary grade Carrara marble. The legs are formed 
from two seated dogs. The pediment has a focal 
cabochon crest on the frieze flanked by two 
abundantly filled cornucopia and trailing grape vines. 
Circa 1870. 
Al 
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Designs to see, from 


our advertisers... 





A Jewel of a Book 
Noted English jewelry designer 
Elizabeth Gage has produced 
her first book. Ilustrated with 
a mix of photographs and draw- 
ings that show the evolution 
of Elizabeth Gage’s designs, 
The Unconventional Gage tells 
of her inspirations, influences 
and beginnings, in her own 
words. The 200-page volume, 
accompanied by its own presentation 
case, 1s available for £75 through 
Elizabeth Gage’s London showroom 
by phone at 011 (44) 20 7499 2879 
or e-mail at book@elizabeth-gage.com. 


THE UNCONVENTIONAL GAGE 


Design, Defined 

Visit archdigest.com, Architectural 
Digest’s official Web site, for reader 
forums, issue highlights, project 
slideshows and subscription offers. 
Click on “Design, Defined” to 
learn about special events, product 
launches, sweepstakes and other 
programs involving Architectural 
Digest advertisers. 
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EDO CREDENZA of oak with two end doors 
| and two center drawers, given hand rubbed lacquered 


finish, raised on ebonized oak base. 
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716 NORTH LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 90069 
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Unmistakably Silverleaf... 


Silverleaf is an exquisite private residential golf community carefully crafted for the discerning yy ot 


providing residents with TS a Toe conveniences that blur the distinction between necessity and luxury. 


Tucked into the dramatic mountains and lush deserts of North Scottsdale, Arizona, Silverleaf is 












one of the last remaining communities of its kind available in the Southwest. The Silverleaf 

OT ENCES en ie Cane hts anther riter Taree) Carre mtn erent 
custom estates and classically designed neighborhoods. Custom estate homesites available from 

$900,000 to more than $3 million. The Parks developer homes from $800,000 to $2 million. 
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Scottsdale, Arizona 480.502.6902 www.silverleaf.com 
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. FOUR GENERATIONS OF EXPERTS AT YOUR SERVICE 


: ANTIQUE CARPETS 
TAPESTRIES 

; RE-EDITIONS 

' CUSTOM DESIGN 


+ & RESTORATION 





FINE RARE ANTIQUE BAKHSHAYESH 
p20 ox. 142 


ESTABLISHED 1905 


JH. MINASSIAN & CO. 


8687 MELROSE AVE. SUITE B139 LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 310-657-7000 www.jhminassian.com 


Proud sponsor of LACMA’s Ardabil Carpet Exhibition, January 22 - May 11, 2004 
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Vi-Spring, Hand-crafted in England for over 100 years, = 
“As Seen on Fine Living TV” a = 


perfect night's sleep on the world’s finest bed is made of a number of things: More wire than any other bed with almost two ules of vanadium- reat pel | 
oral en wire, eli yin cols wrapped in cacy toy. Honeycomb negtng f these cols to eliminate g SS pounds ofa natural fiber 
including aes: cashmere, soft New Zealand lambswool ay rich cotton fs he American deep Sougg@MUtTTOPBelgiumn woven damask 
ae 05 in nineteenth-centufy Gothic Wesigns. Hand:-tufting bySecond and third ¢ eneraih dfeftsmen, Hand side-stitching, an age old craft that eliminates these of 
metal border strips andl A nd not one iotavof feat is It’s England’s Vi-Spring mattress. 
Exclusively in the United States at Bedroom Eyes, 1SS07'N. Scottsdale Rd. Ste: 110 ee lt, AZ 85254, Scotsdale Road across from Robb & Stucky, 480-948-9488, 


Visit our website at wyrw.ehiedtodineyes.com o 
Worldwide in-homédeliven 7 fable ” 
An occasional tur of the mattress from head tofoe eliminates the need t flip your mattress, 


Exclusive Distribution Opportunities Available: Phone - pan a hor Picea a 
| VI-SPRING bees 








Plymouth, England 








There Is No More Luxurious Way To Live In Las Vegas. 








And No More Time To Procrastinate. 


Last chance to satisfy your passion for pampered living. Towers One, Two and Three made 


sales history without you. Don't let that happen with our fourth and final tower. 


INTRODUCING TOWER FOUR. We're the place that's made living — and playing — in Las Vegas 
Pre-construction priced from $450,000 to $5.9 million. more luxurious than visiting. Offering impeccably crafted 


residences, lavish personal services, priceless privacy and security, and preferred membership in the exclusive Stirling Club. 

Enjoy epic dining created by famed chef and restaurateur Charlie Palmer, plus a European anti-aging spa, tennis, indoor 
and outdoor swimming, gala entertainment, and unparalleled pampering. All just steps from The Strip. And a beautiful 
bonus not found on the Strip: Nevada's favorable tax climate for primary residents. Make sure you don't make the mistake 
of missing our last Tower. For information call (800) 616-2120. 
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The place to live 


in Las \ Vegas 


uxurious 1, 2, 3, 4 bedroom & penthouse condominiums. Created by Turnberry Associates, the people who wrote the book on private club lifestyles 
2777 Paradise Road, Las Vegas, Nevada 89109 * 702.732.9797 ® Fax: 702.733.8222 ® Visit our Website at www.turnberryplace.com 


wep a 


; This offering is made only by the prospectus for the condominium and no statement should be relied upon if not made in the prospectus. This is not an offer to sell, or solicitation of offers to buy, the condominium cera ead 
units in states where such offer of solicitation cannot be made. Prices and specifications are subject to change without notice. WARNING:THE CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF REAL ESTATE HAS NOT INSPECTED, Snalnlene 
ay EXAMINEDOR QUALIFIED THIS OFFERING. This is not an offer to residents of New York or New Jersey or where prohibited by state statutes. Models used in this ad do not reflect any racial preference 





Since 1907 © 





325 University Ave. Palo Alto, CA 94301 
Tel: 650 329 9020 / 1 800 300 7847 
info@medallionrug.com 


@ Velen Rug Gallery 
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Beauty, uniqueness, and 
attention to detail are all 
reasons why fine quality 
hand-woven rugs are the 
ultimate enhancements to 
any room in your house. 
Medallion Rug Gallery is 
proud to be working closely 
with designers like Lila 
Levinson of Accent on 
Design in Santa Clara, 
California who specializes 
in bringing out these same 
characteristics throughout 
every facet of your home. 





Design by: Lila Levinson 
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Custom 
Decorative 
Lighting 





For every person, 
for every personality, 
there is a Wired fixture. 


Every Wired fixture is an original. 


Please visit our website www.wired-designs.com. 


8607 Melrose Avenue Los Angeles, CA 90069 Tel: 310.854.2800 Fax: 310.854.7800 www.wired-desi: 
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RL Tee IIASA Yachtbuilding Integrity 


WEATHEREN 
ESTATE FURNITURE 
800*°456*6483 weatherend.com 
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Heirloom Quality 
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Ve Canhave an sth, 9th, 10th... 






—_ 
Exclusive Resorts” club members enjoy anytime, anywhere access to 
dozens of multi-million dollar resort and urban residences in the 
world’s greatest destinations. Why rent? Why own? Instead, travel 
be ) eet 
whenever, wherever. Luxuriously. Effortlessly. To learn more about 800.447 0988 
membership in this very private club, call or visit us online. ExclusiveResortsClub.com 


'festyle Investment™ 
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Los ANGELES....... 310-855-0594 | 
Newport Bracu.. kis 949-650-2200 | 


SAN DiEGO ........-+ 858-551-9951 | 
Los ALTOS «....+++++ 650-559-8900 
SAN FRANcisco .;.. 415-864-7813. | 
Watnur CREEK .. ies . 925- -210- 1042 ie 


SEATTLE . ie 


FLonipa seosasssusahe 561-742001 0200 


“anslate.com 


A major rediscovery of 
one of the 20th century's 


greatest fashion photographers 


JOHN RAWLINGS 


30) Years m Vogue 


KOHLE YOHANNASS 


John Rawlings 
30 Years in Vogue—a 270-page 
glimpse into the golden era 
of American fashion 
Available now. $60 


PUBLISHED BY 


ARENA 


EDITIONS 


Wwww.arenaeditions.com 


IN BOOKSTORES EVERYWHERE 
OR CALL TO ORDER 1 888 759 4851 
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MAIN SHOWROOM ARIANA RUGS INC. CHRISTOPHER NORMAN SLOAN MIYASATO 

8404 Melrose Place 215 Avenue | Pacific Design Center 2 Henry Adams Street 
Los Angeles, Ca 90069 Redondo Beach, Ca 90277 Los Angeles, Ca 90069 San Francisco, Ca 94103 
tel: 323.653.2424 tel: 310.543.9800 tel: 310.854.3838 ° tel: 415.431.1465 











Se en en ees a new 


The “ae roar coming from the MGM lion reverberated paar i mn ne ve ie a 
as reside. MGM Grand Hotel/Casino and Las Vegas’ most prestigious condominium developer, 
(the creators of Turnberry Place) are building a new condominium hotel enclave on the MGM 
ayenjoy a never-before-possible opportunity to make the famed MGM Grand your home — 
mo TE LQTS UCTS CS LLC AOC CU SO CT 
“a mm Mea Am am Cha CLC OMe CACAO 


¢droom Suites Pre-Construction priced from $350, 000 to over $1.5 million. 


information call (702) 891-5555 or (888) 891-1688 or 
W, Sales Information and Model Center at StudioWalk in the 
UCR 4 Cm er AAU Lecce (ite ome 







STS aT 
MGM Grand ' 


fw aU cHe nS made CoN NVA) ul Msn Wi 
. or solicitation of offers to buy, the condominit 
PML ley 


Where such offer of solicitation cannot be made. Prices, plans, architectural renderings and Reels 
peatreaml o a ORM Ue MTU Melle AUR 


TMT PTUaMe- Uae ale RSC CcuaT =a) A000] Melle NY] Let ATOM LTC CMA WLM #1005) 01 10 STO ee) cL 
1 DEPARTMENT OF REAL ESTATE HAS NOT INSPECTED, EXAMINED OR QUALIFIED THIS OFFERING. 
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THE RESIDEN 


MGM GRAND“ LAS VEG 


A CONDOMINIUM HOTEL BY Baty, 
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quilina leather chair 


3 Modern furniture in stock and ready to ship 
} 


fy Van Der Rohe day bed = 





Le Corbusier cow hide lounge Le Corbusier chair with ottoman 


' 











FL Wright square table 
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+ | Wassily chair 





th century lounge FL Wright bookcase 


Y Now Sofa Natural Hide Barcelona chair and otto man Techno leather sofa 
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netian chandelier pp ' 
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Expandable ee earcablegigssiiab/ table / leather chairs 


Or adjustable lamp 





\& 





Dakota Sofa and Chair Gyro sofa bed Linea leather sectional 


Turning chair 


: 


Inger chair converts 
Into a single bed 





Thai bed with hidden storage, cantilevered night stands and a built in light Modern classic leather platform bed 
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SHOP ONLINE : A nae [ [ \ § 
Design Centro Italia www. italydesign.com SL 
Pel else a Sey [eo mem aba Ita YAESIQNM.com ae 
Emeryville, CA 94608 fax 510.428.1251 MODERN ITALIAN FURNITURE IN STOCK b: Bomt 


¢ SOFAS ¢ BEDROOMS ¢ MEDIA STORAGE ¢ BAR FURNITURE © BUFFETS ¢ and Nel -3 


Most items in stock. Allow 1-3 weeks for delivery. 
Courtesy to the Trade “eather office 





| 
| 
- LIGHTING ¢ MODERN CLASSICS ¢ SOFA BEDS ¢ TABLES * CHAIRS * RUGS © OFFICE 


discover 
the only ranges with a dual fuel oven. 
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icure 48" Dual-Fuel Range 





f N bd nd 4 And my Dacor 48" 
(O60) a7 LO) LAK 0) 
an irresistible pleasure. Six sealed burners give me high per OME ITes , cooking Pete 
casy clean-up. Plus it’s the only electric oven with an infrared gas-broiler to 

sear food to perfection. And with the aan ky balanced heat 


of Pure Convection, I can prepare an entire meal at once. 


At last, I can be the chef I’ve always dreamt of. 


discover cacor 
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. | Family-Owned. American-Made. 
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WALL OVENS + COOKTOPS + VENTILATION - MICROWAVES + DISHWASHERS ° OuTog) ‘GRILLS 
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Add the magnificent 

beauty of a slate roof 

without the high cost 
fo) mi aare lia) ciate lalerc) 


concerns. Ask your 

architect or builder 
about Lamarite™ Slate 
Composite Shingles. 


LAMARITE SLATE 


CUO NEP. OFS eres Bent N GL Es 





www.lamarite.com 


BUD Tt) a ey 
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ght Black, Slate Green, and Mulberry. 
‘ith Mulberry accent. 
Rot cN Memeo ME ill permit. 
PATENT PENDING ©2003 TA\ I 
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Estates for Sale 





itors Select Properties Around the World 


Costa Rica, Atlanta, Bahamas, Santa Fe, Vermont... 
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SAHAMAS A Private Island Retreat 




























) ird Cay, a 130-acre private quarried from the island. It with views of Whale Cay, has a merous trails, gardens and co- 
J island in the Bahamas, was overlooks the ocean and a pool large sitting room, an office and —_conut groves. Bird Cay is locat- 
2veloped in the 1940s by Fran- —_ and is surrounded by a large a dining room. Other outbuild- _ ed at the south end of the Berry 
s Francis, an heir to the Stan- manicured lawn. There are also _ings include a boathouse, a car- Island chain, 30 minutes from 
ard Oil fortune. He built a five waterfront cottages, and a penter’s shop and a three-car Nassau by air. $4.5 million. 


vo-story main house with rock _ three-bedroom guesthouse, garage. [he island boasts nu- Call 242-322-1041. 


ANTAFE - 
,dobe Residence Designed by John Gaw Meem 


he main house on La Mesi- _ nishings are included in the 
ta Ranch, outside Santa Fe, __ sale, as are the ranch’s tractors, 





as originally designed by ar- trucks and tools. Two guest- 
itect John Gaw Meem in the houses flank the main residence, 
220s. The 7,655-square-foot and a pool, cabana and tennis 
ructure (below) has four bed- court are nearby. A climate- 
oms, and many of the rooms controlled gymnasium features 
ave beam ceilings and hard- a home theater. Also located on 
60d floors. Most of the fur- the property is a state-of-the-art 


equestrian center (above), which 
has two 10-stall horse barns—one 
with a nearby equine pool—of- 
fice space and an indoor riding 
arena. Additional structures for 
staff and guests, a horse trainer’s 
residence and a greenhouse com- 
plete the property. $15 million. 
Call 505-984-5117. 

continued on page 118 
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Estates for Sale 


= Sofie > See 


ATLANTA 


1920s Elegance Revisited in Georgia's Capital 


n the 1920s a stone-and- 
brick, four-bedroom resi- 
dence was constructed on a se- 

cluded hilltop with views of 
downtown Atlanta. The sunken 
living room (below) has a beam 
ceiling, a stone fireplace and glass 
doors that open to the covered 
front terrace and the conserva- 
tory. The formal dining room 
has crown moldings and looks 
onto the living room. A cove 
ceiling and paneled walls char- 
acterize the library. The master 
suite has a sitting room and 





three closets. A media room with 
a bar, a home office and two 
additional bedrooms are on 

the second floor. The recently 
remodeled kitchen adjoins a 
breakfast room, which has views 
of the garden. The adjacent pool 
area features a pavilion witha 
wood-burning fireplace and an 
outdoor dining area. A two- 
bedroom carriage house has 
been remodeled and provides a 
two-car garage and a workshop. 
$2.999 million. 

Call 404-375-8628. 


continued on page 120% 
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visual perfection 


Seeing as if there were no boundaries of glass...while basking in glass protection... 
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=), An 18th-Century Homestead on Eight Acres 
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Kitchen Couture” 
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alert beams 


Jepuis 1857 


Phone (239) 417-5368 
Toll Free 800-547-1608 « Fax (239) 417-5370 
www.herbeau.com 
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he Frederick Blaw Home- 

stead, in Montgomery 
Township, New Jersey, dates 
from the late 1700s and is set on 
eight acres. The five-bedroom 
house’s front doorway has a full 
transom and sidelights. Off the 
library, which has floor-to-ceil- 
ing bookcases and a fireplace, is 
a fieldstone-walled terrace. A 
marble fireplace and crown 
moldings distinguish the dining 
room, which has access to a but- 


ler’s pantry. The living room 


\\ 
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N 
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has high ceilings and handcrafted 
millwork. The gourmet kitchen 
has a sitting area with pine 
floors and French doors that 
open to the terrace. The master 
suite features leaded-glass win- 
dows and a dressing area with 

a walk-in closet. An attic on the 
third floor could be used as of- 
fice space. Fruit trees, a barn with 
horse stalls, and a landscaped 
pond (below) surround the main 
house. $1.175 million. 

Call 800-362-1550. 
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continued on page 124 
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VERMONT 
Lakeside Modern by 
Gwathmey Siegel 


See on a six-acre penin- 
sula jutting out into Lake 
Champlain, a 7,000-square- 
foot residence was created by 
Gwathmey Siegel & Associates 
in 1987 in Shelburne, Vermont. 
The double-height entrance 
hall has bluestone floors, which 
continue into the kitchen, the 
breakfast area and the dining 
room, where glass-and-ma- 
hogany doors lead to a terrace 
overlooking the lake and pool. 
‘The master bedroom has a wall 
of windows that open toa pri- 
vate deck. Two guest suites share 
a kitchenette and a living room. 
The children’s suite has a living 
room, and a caretaker’s suite 
with a separate entrance is near- 
by. The estate includes a tennis 
court and professionally land- 
scaped gardens. $3.95 million. 
Call 802-660-2900. 
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with a sand trap. Villa Hermosa 


Mexican-tile floors, two fire- guest wing next to the pool 


places and stained-glass win- (above) includes a sauna, dress- is located 15 miles from San 


dows. The large kitchen has ing rooms and a spacious dining Jose and five miles from Juan 
Santamaria International Air- 
port. $2.95 million. 


Call 305-669-8118. 


brick-and-tile counters and room. The property has a ten- 


garden with a 100-year- nis court with dressing rooms, a 











tree and orchids. A 





tree house and a putting green 
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| Built-in Refrigerator. Sauté and bake with the 
| 48” dual fuel range featuring two full-size ovens. 
| 











” 7 Step 2: Clean small loads three times faster* with the 
—— KitchenAid® Briva™ in-sink dishwasher. Now clean 
utensils are always at the ready. 


) Step 3: Surround yourself with delicious inspiration. 
. 
; 


} *When equipped with the optional high-performance water heater. Briva™ in-sink dishwasher does not 
include faucet. To learn more about the entire KitchenAid” line, visit KitchenAid.com or call 1.800.422.1230 


FOR THE WAY IT’S MADE- 
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RIGHT AND ABOVE: For the entrance 
hall of show house Apartment 73A 
at Time Warner Center, Geoffrey 
Bradfield introduced pilasters and 
moldings and designed a Lucite 
console and chairs for “a decidedly 
\rt Moderne feel.” The sculpture 
by Lynn Chadwick. Stark carpet. 


t takes exactly 30 seconds to get to 
the 73rd floor of the new Time War- } 


opens and there you are. Thousands made 
the trip last fall to Apartment 73A, to see 
what life might be like in the building 
that has come to symbolize the new New 
York. Eleven interior designers had spent 
months in this 4,000-square-foot apart- 
ment, meditating on drywall and the 
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'ESIGNERS FROM THE AD 100 MAKE RAW 
PACES WITH SOARING VIEWS COME 
LIVE AT NEW YORK’S ONE CENTRAL PARK 
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a 
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«1 }elicate psychology of living above the 


ix }irds. From Elissa Cullman’s tiny Den of 


) Pon’ts to Victoria Hagan’s frosty dress- 
‘ig room for a Bond Girl, each room 


nt }ad been analyzed with Freudian inten- 


a )ngles and the people likely to be at-, | 


4) ty: the expanses of glass, the dramatic 


i acted to them, the designers never for- 


| /etting that it is one thing to visit the 73rd 
; }oor and quite another to wake up there. 
. The pressure was certainly on Geoffrey 


1, TIME WARNER CENTER 








Joanne 


‘dé Guardiola | 








Apartment 73A 


Text by Stephen Drucker 


Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 


After Photography by Scott Frances 








LEFT AND ABOVE: Joanne de Guar- 
diola strove to evoke “spaces floating 
within spaces” for the living room. 
Mies van der Rohe Barcelona day- 
beds join ancient Indian sculptures 
and a 1990 Roy Lichtenstein work. 
Clarence House fabric on circa 1775 
English chairs. Stark carpet. 





























ig Thomas Britt 


bradfield, who had to draw the first gasp 
vith an entrance hall that did not have a 
iew. He gave it his full “glam” treat- 
aent: big white moldings for structure, 
airrors for a sense of infinity and frothy 
urnishings to light it up. Nobody could 
ecall ever seeing pieces made of such 
heaty slabs of Lucite, a material Brad- 
teld says is only now being perfected. “I 
o believe in our time,” he explains. 
e’re living in the most exciting mo- 
qent in design. With technology, we’re 
in the cusp of something amazing.” 

In Badgley Mischka beaded suede, 
oanne de Guardiola seemed the perfect 
uest in her living room. Five angled 
alls and all view, “this was a room where 








Lerr AND Opposite: In the dining 
room, Thomas Britt paired a circa 
1800 Burmese reclining Buddha with 
an oil by Kenneth Noland. Bernd 
Goeckler Antiques chandelier. H. M. 
Luther Antiques Buddha and mir- 
ror frames. Newel Art Galleries palm 
tree. Jim Thompson chair silk. 





a Sandra Nunnerley 





BeLow: Offered the apartment’s 
kitchen (above), Sandra Nunnerley 
incorporated a breakfast area and 
based the space on “a vintage fabric, 
with a ’40s feel, I found at a Paris 
flea market.” RiGut: Its pattern in- 
spired a glass mosaic mural for the 
walls. Jean Karajian chandelier. 





“My reclining Buddha 


might even get up and join 


everybody,” says Britt. 
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ABOVE AND Top: Elissa Cullman’s 
Den of Don’ts pays homage to “life’s 
guilty pleasures.” Sentimento frame 
on desk. Schumacher desk chair 
silk. Lee Calicchio alabaster lamp. 
Pollack shade fabric. Ralph Lauren 
Home ice tongs. Hermes leather 
trim on club chair. Pair of lamps 
from Florian Papp. Beauvais carpet. 








Craig Wright turned 
he other bedroom into 
a classicist’s study. 


1 
Hampton 


PPOSITE: Off a tiny hall space 
bove), Alexa Hampton fashioned 
man’s dressing room. The bust of 
igustus is from Niall Smith An- 
jyues. Lee Calicchio circa 1825 
}mmode and circa 1920 side tables. 
‘ntimento decorative objects. 
ravet sofa velvet and wallcovering. 


if you didn’t do the layout successfully, 
the room would dominate you,” she says. 
To anchor it, she floated a five-inch- 
thick island of carpeting on the purple- 
black floor; hugging the shaggy floor 
were two leather Mies van der Rohe 
daybeds, each big enough for 10 size twos 
balancing mojitos on their knees. De 
Guardiola mixed midcentury modern 
with ormolu, a capriccio of Roman ruins 
and a lacquered ceiling flecked with mica 
chips. It sparkled just like her pants. 
Across Bradfield’s entrance hall, Thom- 
as Britt held his own in the dining room. 
Two dining areas, one a vivid yellow ban- 
quette, were his ingenious way of design- 
ing around the room’s asymmetry. Pewter 
paper walls, a brass Regency palm tree, 
Venetian glass and Kenneth Noland cir- 
cle paintings added up to a room that, says 
Britt, “takes you right into the clouds.” He 
also had ideas for the menu: “Very mod- 
ern. Ceviche. Tempura. A salad with cit- 
rus. My reclining Buddha might even get 
up and join everybody on the banquette.” 


ABOVE AND Top: “I ignored the bed- 
room window’s location to create 

a sense of traditional symmetry,” 
Craig Wright says. The Egyptian 
Revival daybed and chairs are from 
the set of the 1956 movie The Ten 
Commandments. Quatrain lighted 
étageres. Therien & Co. mirror. Old 
World Weavers velvet. Stark carpet. 

















RIGHT AND ABOVE: Roderick N. 
Shade imagined the master dressing 
area to be “an ideal spot to put on the 
finishing touches before going out 
on the town.” All fabrics, Decorators 
Walk. Schumacher ceiling paper. 
Gracious Home accessories. Patter- 
son, Flynn & Martin flokati rug. 





& Roderick 
N. Shade 

















Sometimes a snack will suffice, so 
Sandra Nunnerley created a vision 0 
supper for two in the kitchen. “What 
does a New York kitchen really need?”}iti » 
she asks. “To sweep you away!” That she}}i; ; 
did, with a grisaille mosaic mural adapt-})ip\\;, 
ed from a ’40s French fabric, a dining)» 
table from the Louis Vuitton family and})i),\,,, 
black carpets laced with silver thread.})‘«\;, 
The refrigerator was furnished with splits)\i! 
of Moét and tins from Petrossian. HD space 
Two small bedrooms took two differ-})n),); 
ent directions. Juan Pablo Molyneux cre=}ii)\\jj; 
ated a night room as worldly as a chemin} \\y;.), 
de fer table in Monte Carlo. His crimson-}ii},)\, 
silk-velvet-covered Chippendale-style}i:; 
bed towered over a tooled-leather floor,}\y,\\ 





jnuge eerie Vietnamese landscape pho- 
jgraph and bedside lamps glowing red. 
\) }aux everything” was Molyneux’s first 
| ¥stinct; and you could almost believe the 
-, @ndow frames were wood. Next door, 
; }aig. Wright turned the other bedroom 
; ito a classicist’s study and gave every- 
: dy a shock: He put an étagére in front 
{ the window. “A study should turn in- 


.@ tard and feel enclosed, not just fall out 


ito space,” he says. Then again, noth- 
- §2 grounds a room quite like a suite of 
» tca 1930 Egyptian Revival furniture. 

“Mario Buatta saw a rainbow over Cen- 
jail Park the first time he visited the 
4 faster bedroom, though privately he 
tvs, “Maybe I saw it, maybe I didn’t.” 


LEFT AND Asove: “The theme for 
the master bedroom is ‘Under the 
Rainbow,’” says Mario Buatta, who 
hung a stripe on the canopy. Nier- 
mann Weeks bed, mirrored screen 
and side tables. Yale R. Burge 19th- 
century lamps. All fabrics, including 
lampshades, Old World Weavers. 











@ Victoria Hagan 




















Hagan created a cool white haven 
of milk glass and lacquer. 


LEFT AND BELOw: Victoria Hagan 
turned a narrow hall into “a jewel 
of a dressing room dedicated to 
James Bond’s women.” Watercolor 
illustrations by Mats Gustafson hang 
near the mirrored closet. Stephen 
McKay pendant lamps. Poliform 

| closet and dresser. Beauvais carpet. 





But the image had him off and running, 
with a bed under a rainbow-striped 
taffeta canopy, five candy-box chairs, 
draperies trimmed with bells, and 
trompe loeil flowering trees. Masterfully 
arranged, the room was proof that En- 
glish style belongs in a skyscraper, Buat- 
ta going so far as to install a decorative 
fireplace. “Why not?” he says. “I’ve had 


three fireplaces for 27 years, and I’ve 
lighted them twice. This is Manhattan!” 

The small boudoir next door was, in 
.the mind of Roderick N. Shade, “a place 
where girlfriends get together and snap 
on their shoes and have a glass of cham- 











pagne.” His inverted-shade lamps with 
crystal finials were much remarked 
upon, as was his decision to envelop the 
space in draperies, which he considers 
“an easy way to introduce a sense of ar- 
chitecture to a modern room.” Getting 
lost in the two dressing rooms beyond it 
was everybody’s fantasy. “Closets are 
wonderful, fetishistic places—you get to 
look at all your stuff, and then there are 
all those great smells,” says Alexa Hamp- 
ton, who turned the man’s dressing room 
into the University Club, with striped 
chenille walls, a diminutive sofa, a bust of 
Augustus, a fortune in croc belts and a 








; . | 
basket of newspapers. Victoria Hagan’ 


dressing room “for a Bond Girl” was an 









where the woman with a silver derringety 
in her Birkin bag can linger and reload} 





other for white, a white desk with 
white iBook, and Shirley Bassey at ful 


‘} to clandestine drinking, smoking, 
(ocolate-nibbling and passion in every 
i-m. “The lesson of this room is that no 
iatter how small a space, it can be warm 
id inviting and fun,” Cullman says. 

| rra-cotta walls, a shapely club chair 

¢d dramatic layered lighting provided 
fe coziness, while Cullman’s sly wit 
few the smiles, with photographs of 
fioke rings (echoed in the carpet), a love 

Iter on the Regency desk and a leath- 

(-bound set of The Seven Deadly Sins. 
How appropriate, since even the saints 

tiong us were feeling like sinners on the 

tle down. We were guilty of Envy. 0 


LEFT AND ABOVE: Juan Pablo Moly- 
neux dramatized a bedroom domi- 
nated by windows with a red-vel- 
vet-covered bed, a Jacob armchair 
and tooled-leather flooring. Hyde 
Park moldings. Scalamandré shade 
taffeta. Stroheim & Romann velvet. 
Avery Boardman mattress. 
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Text by Judith Thurman 
Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 











RIGHT AND ABOVE: In Apartment 
73C at Time Warner Center, over- 
looking Central Park (top), Robert 
Bray and Michael Schaible “kept the 
entrance hall calm.” Kenneth No- 
land’s Oro, 2000, is at right. Naga An- 
iques screen. Kentshire Galleries 
nsole. Amy Perlin Antiques stone 
balls. Patterson, Flynn & Martin rug. 














Bray-Schaible 























et us, for a moment, imagine 
worldly bachelor with a puck 
ish sense of humor who e 
gages not one but a dozen sta} 
designers to create his dream abode o 
the 73rd floor of a luxurious new con} 


Time Warner Center. The designer} 
never meet their phantom client, ang 
energetic Googling draws a blank—hy 
he’s apparently the Pynchon of billion} 





Bh SN ee 
|} LEONARDO DA V 





, 





sonehires—so they have no idea if he is 3 Lerranp Asove: Artworks by Ju- 
id) Oung or old, solitary or social, cautious Scott Snyder i lian Schnabel, center, and Helen 
Sas Frankenthaler, right, complete 
) jr adventurous in his taste, a tech-lov- ~ 


stag plutocrat or a languid gentleman of 
-geisure. A tour of the site, still under 
i} ONstruction, immediately reveals the 
<#hallenges of the project. The views 
ne Te so stupendous, even humbling—one™ ~~ cml | 
it an see both rivers, all of Central Park ee j 
4nd most of Manhattan—that the team 
s1as to consider, however heretically, de- 


rics, Old World Weavers. Florian 
itt Papp Atlas figure. Marvin Alexander 
! Georgian lantern, bouillotte lamp 


Y Scott Snyder’s living room. All fab- 


and hurricane lamp. John Boone 
swing-arm lamps. FJ Hakimian rug. 


























RIGHT AND ABovE: A 2003 Richard 
Serra work centers Greg Jordan’s 
“dual purpose” dining room/library. 
H. M. Luther bergeéres and round 
table. Scalamandré sofa velvet and 
trim. Kentshire Galleries circa 1870 
chair, in right foreground. Marvin 
Alexander sconces, crystal lamp 
and floor lamps. FJ Hakimian rug. 

















clining to compete with them and fur- 
nishing the space with a sleeping bag 
and a telescope. Then, too, the resi- 
dence is comparatively modest in scale: 
three bedrooms, each with a bath; a liv- 
ing room that opens to a small library; 
a kitchen with a windowless breakfast 


nook; and a master suite shaped like @h 

wizard’s cap, peaking in a sharp angi 

where two steep walls of glass converge 
Our reclusive mogul is a fiction, but} \y; 


Architectural Digest’s intriguing vision oj} 


a designer show house in ultramodern 
high-altitude form materialized gor 
geously last October. Robert Bray and} 
Michael Schaible were assigned the en 
trance hall, to which they brought the 
lucidity and discipline that distinguish} 
their work on whatever scale. Their 
Zen-like motto was, “Keep it simple] 
light it well, hang good art”—in this}... 
case, a circle painting by Kennethfy , 
Noland that focuses the senses and aj}, 
19th-century Japanese screen whose}, 
rich color excites them. The laconic tact}, 
of this gallery mediates the change in}) 














‘kefaood among the rooms to which it 
ug ypens, refreshing the palate like the sor- 
vet™gpet course of a banquet. 
1,0 ~=Scott Snyder’s living room embodies 
io he interesting, perhaps counterintu- 
\iat tive proposition that the lush pile, mel- 
som Ow patina and traditional refinement 
yo a salon appointed with choice Euro- 
ee ean antiques and reproductions—the 
tha and‘ of reception room one might ex- 
mis) 9€ct in a limestone mansion rather than 
Theit steel-and-glass high-rise—is a “re- 
olf ssuring buffer” for the severities of 
modern architecture. The solemn lux- 





thi 
tary of silk window treatments, of a 
al Tabriz carpet and of velvet-upholstered 
jus] seating acts as sensual ballast for the 
ott readiness of the view. A 19th-centu- 
ve il cy bronze figure of Atlas on the card 


{arc Charbonnet’s delicious breakfast 











AsovVvE Lert: From a small, angular 
space (left), Marc Charbonnet made 
a kitchen, which he lined with art- 
ist Liberty George’s 2003 Statue of 
Liberty masks—one depicting the 
apartments’ designers. Patterson, 
Flynn & Martin rug. ABove: Paper 
Collage I, 1970, by Kenneth Noland 
hangs in his adjacent breakfast room. 





ne 





















ible might serve as a metaphor for 
jnyder’s approach: the celestial ground- 
id by the earthly. 

There is no formal dining room in 
1¢€ apartment, nor, Greg Jordan thought, 
as one de rigueur. He saw the poten- 
jal for transforming a small library off 
ie living room into the contemporary 
quivalent of an 18th-century cabinet 
rticulier: a lapidary showcase for eclec- 
¢ treasures and an intimate setting 
or dinners at a Louis XVI drop-leaf 
ible flanked by 19th-century Austrian 

















Lrerr AND Opposite: Architect Cam- 
pion A, Platt “took the color cue 
for the study from the sky, the build- 
ings and the water.” The artworks 
are by Doug and Mike Starn, right, 
and Toni Conway. Bergamo pillow 
and drapery fabrics; Jim Thompson 
sofa and floor cushion fabrics. 


bergeéres and set with a heterogenous 
collection of antique silver. Jordan dis- 
played his forte for imparting warmth 
and definition to an amorphous space 
by transforming what was essentially 
an alcove into a tempietto of cozi- 
ness. Hand-embroidered silk lines the 
walls, and a citation from William Blake 
propped on a console sums up the spirit 
of poetic opulence: “The Road of Ex- 
cess leads to the Palace of Wisdom. We 
only know what is enough by knowing 
what is more than enough.” 





BeLow: The bones of a bath (above) 
became an “elegant and restrained 
Rajasthani box” by Matthew White, 
who covered the walls in a handwo- 
ven Indian silk and used faux-mar- 
bre accents. “The engraved mirrors 
add dimension to the space in a 
simple, uncluttered way,” he says. 





~ Matthew a 
White 
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RIGHT AND ABove: “The guest room 
has brilliant light from its southern 
exposure,” says Thomas Pheasant. 
“T imagine it being used for private 
writing or reading.” Pheasant de- 
signed the shagreen box on the desk 
for Baker. Edelman leather on chair. 
Ralph Lauren Home wallcovering. 





Thomas Pheasant’s exquisitely 
distilled guest room functions as a 
self-contained pied-a-terre. 








Fired by the image of a sophisticated 


entrepreneur who “returns home ev} 
ery night to his crystalline sky oasis,) 
Campion A. Platt detailed the compac} 
precincts of his study and media roon} 
with the finesse of a diamond cutter. He 
devised a meticulously faceted déco | 
with a palette mined from the city’ 
bedrock, the quicksilver of its rivers anc 
its parks grizzled by winter, but he soft 
ened its edges with combed Venetian 
plaster walls, translucent curtains on dl 
rounded track, milky lighting and silken 
“creature comforts.” | 
Marc Charbonnet’s delicious kitchen) 
and breakfast room and the bath by Mat} 
thew White are, in a sense, paradigms for, 
the apartment as a whole: evocative smal | 


| 










“T wanted to anticipate ‘the owner’s’ daily needs,” 
Botero says, “but I also wanted him to have fun.” 


AxBove: Challenged by what he calls 
an “inherently dark” hall (far left), 
Samuel Botero created “an internal 
view where there was none” for a 
man’s dressing room. The oils are by 
Joseph Stabilito. Edelman leather on 
ceiling and suede on walls. Lerr: Bo- 
tero made the dresser to fit the hall. 
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LEFT AND ABOVE: “I wanted it to be 
a refuge of supreme tranquillity,” 
Charles Allem says of the bath. “The 
tub was placed to take advantage of 
the spectacular view.” Kohler tub. 
Clarence House shade fabric. Wa- 
terworks towel bars, tissue box, tray, 
soap dish, stool and wastebasket. 


Our reclusive mogul is a 
fiction, but 4 D’s vision 
of a designer show house 
in high-altitude form 
materialized gorgeously. 





tail that deliver a maximum impact with} 
a minimum of clutter or flamboyance. | 
According to French folk wisdom, “/@) 


lit est une bonne chose; si on n’y dort, on sir \; 
repose” (“A bed is a good thing; if one} {:. 
doesn’t sleep in it, one rests on it”).)\} 





Thomas Pheasant’s deft translation offi: } 


the proverb took the form of an ex- 


quisitely distilled guest room that func-fii:; 


tions as a self-contained pied-a-terre: a} 
refuge from sensory overload conse- 


.4¢@rated to the private pleasures—read- 
+yl ag, writing, daydreaming—of a purist 
ye tke himself. By dropping the ceiling, 
;,)1e. corrected the proportions of a space 
shat was, he says, “a little too boxy 
nd deep” and created a reveal between 
ts horizontal and vertical planes so 
yhat they seem, like a relaxed mind, 
4/0 float. Scrimmed windows, an ivory” 
 alette and a “minimal though stellar 
-)ollection of classically inspired furni- 
continued on page 211 
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LrEFT AND ABovE: Stephen Sills and 
James Huniford, who refer to the 
master bedroom as “Zen-like” and 
“crisp,” respectively, maximized the 
corner vista with subtle draperies. 
The sculpture is by Joel Shapiro. 
H. M. Luther Antiques desk. Florian 
Papp humidor. Scalamandré fabrics. 
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208 W. Kinzie St. 


Discover Design 


Winters used a dis- 
tressed finish on a chair 
of her own design. 


Ee O’Connor’s interest 
in textiles started when, as 
a child, she traded a toy for a 
friend’s needlepoint pillow. “I still 
have it,” she says. Through her 
mpany, Textures, she supplies 
ners with pillows and throws 


created with antique fabrics (right 
and | tht). “They’re nice 
jewelry lean interior,” says 


Suzanne Lovell. To the trade 
and by appointment 


Textures 


Chicago, IL 60610 
312-222-2660 














Our Editors Present Designers’ Favorite Source 











: 


lhe Subtle Difference 


Whether he needs a light glaze on a dining room wall or 

a custom finish on the furniture he designs, Thomas Pheas- 
ant calls in Lenore Winters. Winters (above, applying a 

finish to Pheasant’s Tassel chair), who oversees a staff of six 
from her Washington, D.C., studio, specializes in decorative 
painting on interior surfaces or furniture. “Her understand- 
ing of paint and her design sensitivity make for an incredible 


artisan,” says Pheasant. To the trade and by appointment. 





Lenore Winters, 1027 33rd St. NW 
Washington, DC 20007; 202-289-0899 


continued on page 176 
















In addition to its incomparable 
inventory of antique and newly de- 
signed rugs, the Doris Leslie Blau 
gallery in New York (212-752-7623) 
has begun to show modernist furni- 
ture. One notable piece: an étagére 
designed by Karoly Nagy in Bu- 
dapest around 1925, made of wood 
lacquered in black and white. 











How to Be 
— Your Own 


» ) °" 


ALEX JORDAN EXPRESSES HIS DESIGNING 
VISION IN HIS CHICAGO HOME 


Interior Design by Alex Jordan of Gregga Jordan Smieszny 
Text by Susan Sheehan/Photography by Tony Soluri 





3 er: Designer Alex Jordan (left) over- 
| hauled his Chicago condo. BELow 
LEFT AND Far Lert: The living 
room. The lamp is from Lorin 
Marsh. Groundworks fabric on arm- 
chair from Amy Perlin Antiques. 
Raspberry taffeta, Osborne & Little. 
Wood Indian bull, Naga Antiques. 


esigners work in a 
before-and-after 
world. Whatever 
residence a client 
brings to them, they change. It 
was therefore not surprising 
that when designer Alex Jor- 
dan and his partner, Michael 
McCarthy, decided that their 
one-bedroom apartment in 
Chicago was too small and 
bought a two-bedroom con- 
dominium, the new place 
would be transformed. Even 
Jordan, however, was sur- 
prised by the extent of the 
transformation. 

“W hat we purchased was a 
fine envelope with good light 
and high ceilings and a lot 
else that wasn’t appealing,” 
Jordan says. “As there was no 
client to restrict me, | wound 
up changing virtually every- 
thing except the windows. 
After removing the majority 
of the interior walls, replac- 
ing six conventional doors 
with pocket doors, reconfig- 
uring most of the rooms and 
changing the air-condition- 
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| RIGHT, ABOVE AND Far RIGHT: 
Green walls, inspired by 18th-cen- 
tury color schemes, transform the 
living/dining room. Great Plains 
fabric was used for the shades, arm- 
chair seats and lumbar pillows. The 
| Tibetan hemp rug is from J. Houlian. 
Dining chair linen, Cowtan & Tout. 





ing system—oh, the demoli- 
tion list was long—I was de- 
lighted with the contents of 
the envelope.” The transfor- 
| mation took 11 months. 
The brick-and-limestone 
| 1920s building to which Jor- 








dan moved with McCarthy, 
a graphic designer he met 
while both were students at 
Pratt, was originally a resi- 
| dential hotel; it had been 





he enlarged a small galley “so a good-size kitchen cabi- 


converted to condos in 1977. 
While Jordan respected the 
original architectural intent 
—he replicated the period 
plaster moldings and in some 
cases enhanced them with 


step molding—a more mod- 
ern at tic was introduced 
in the and kitchen. He 
was fortunate to have the help 


of his pa it Gregga Jor- 
dan Smies. Dan Smieszny, 
and project rchitect Rick 
Wetzel along ve way. 

As Jordan enjoy. cooking, 
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kitchen into a nice-size space 
by eliminating a dining room. 
Outdated white appliances 
were replaced with ultramod- 
ern stainless-steel ones. The 
sleek cabinets are veneered in 
cerused oak, which was often 
used in France for Art Déco 
pieces. The kitchen includes 
a desk area for a telephone, a 
computer and, neatly stored 
away, a printer/copier/fax. “I 
don’t like infrequently used 
items out in the open when 
they can be hidden,” he says, 


net that was required to con- 
ceal a pipe is used to store 
all our vases.” 

Jordan and McCarthy oc- 
casionally give small dinner 
parties, so their dining table, 
a IT. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings 
design, is in the center of the 
living room. It seats four but 
can be expanded to seat eight. 
“IT grew up with Gibbings 
furniture,” Jordan says. “Wid- 
dicomb generally produced 
Gibbings’s designs in a pale 


birch and a medium-toned 








ai 
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Jordan and McCarthy's T. H. 








in the 





ining table is 
iving room. 


sjohn-Gibbings d 
center of the I! 


Rob 











AFTER 


walnut. I found a pale mahog- 
any table, and it took the re- 
finisher quite a bit of time to 


darken it to walnut, because 


it didn’t want to go there.” 
‘The floors throughout the 
apartment have been stained 


a deep black walnut. 
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Jordan had the living room 
walls painted apple green, 
the trim acid green. The six 
window shades in the room 
are also apple-colored and 
glide up and down by remote 
control. “I had no desire to run 
to six windows to raise and 


“It’s a bit extravagant, but the nap Is 
so luxurious,” Jordan says of the sitting room’s 
cashmere-upholstered walls. 


lower the shades,” he says. The 
other principal color in the 
room is raspberry: The din- 
ing chairs, designed by Greg- 
ga Jordan Smieszny (the firm 
created when Jordan and 
Smieszny bought out Bruce 
Gregga in 2000), are uphol- 










! 











ry 
a 
stered in raspberry fabric, as) 
are some of the pillows. 

A variety of lamps provide| 
a midrange of light to bring) 
out the colors and textures 
in the room. Originally there 
was only one concrete beam 
in the living room ceiling. To 








ABOVE AND OpposiTE: “This is a 
very private space,” Jordan says of 
the guest/sitting room. Cabinets 
flanking the window replaced the old 
closet, and a cashmere upholstery 
fabric covers the walls. A 1925 white 
porcelain table lamp is from Mai- 
son Gerard. Holly Hunt pedestal. 


ABOVE RIGHT AND RiGut: The de- 
signer reconfigured what was orig- 
inally a kitchen and dining room 
into a spacious kitchen. The cabi- 
nets have a cerused-oak veneer, and 
a Christopher Chadoff ice bucket— 
“a beautiful object”—rests on the 
counter. Range by Thermador. 


balance the room’s propor- 
tions, Jordan added beams on 
either side of it. “There are 
only four openings in the 
new beams to accommodate 
12 points of light, because I 
dislike ceilings chopped up 
with holes,” he says. 

The master bedroom, ad- 
jacent to the living room, 
is painted delphinium blue. 
“I extracted that color from 
the carpet, an Art Déco Sa- 
vonnerie Bruce Gregga and | 
found years ago at a Paris flea 
market,” Jordan says. “It had 
been rolled up in the office 
for years when I purchased it 
from the firm. I had it laid 
at a diagonal to add tension 
to the space.” He also pur- 
chased from the firm the 
bedroom’s mid-19th-century 
walnut bookcase, which pro- 


ame in 
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Opposite: Jordan and his partner, 
Michael McCarthy, display part 

of their art collection in the hall. Br- 
LOW, BELOW RIGHT AND BoTTOM 
RiGut: A cool hue was chosen for the 
master bedroom’s walls. Round table 
from Linda Horn. Drapery, shade 
and cabinet fabrics, Great Plains. 








vides storage space and houses 
one of the six television sets in 
the apartment. “I think every 
designer and architect was 
elated by the advent of flat- 
screen television sets,” he says. 
“You can hang them on the 
wall—as I’ve done in the mas- 
ter bath—or you can conceal 
them, as I’ve done in the bed- 
rooms and the living room.” 

The sleigh bed was in- 
spired by a Paul Dupré-La- 
fon désign and is covered in 
taupe glazed linen. One night 
table is round and served as 
the dining table in Jordan’s 
previous apartment. It was 
designed by Joseph D’Urso, 
who taught at Pratt. The sec- 
ond night table is rectangular 
and was a side table in Jordan’s 
former living room. “Some 
clients insist on matched bed- 
side tables, but I prefer not 
to have them,” Jordan says. 
“When you're the client, you 
can indulge all of your own 
prejudices.” 

He had a dressing room 
installed next to the master 
bedroom and eliminated a 
walk-in closet that had been 
there. “That focused the space 


continued on page 211 
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Tailor-Made 
in Manhattan 


iRiSP AND SUBTLE, AN EAST SIDE RESIDENCE IS TRANSFORMED 


rchitectural Design by Peter Napolitano/Interior Design by Thomas Britt, Asio/Text by Wendy Moonan 
fore Photography by Billy Cunningham/After Photography by Scott Frances 








BEFORE 


















hen I listen to music, I 
think of architecture,” 
says New York designer 
Thomas Britt. “I watch 
ow the conductor works the strings 
ad winds. It’s like the orchestration 
at goes into good architecture, design 
iad clothes.” 

Britt brings his ingrained classicism 
) every project. The prewar apartment 
Park Avenue that he recently reno- 
lated with his associate Peter Napoli- 
imo is no exception. In this apartment, 
ne designer had the advantage of a> 
lient who trusted him totally; this is the 
purth residence Britt has designed for 
1e busy media executive. 


t 











First, Britt says, they had to get the 
architecture right. 

“We started out doing all the things 
you never see,” says Napolitano. “We 
rewired the apartment and put in a new 
kitchen and baths. We built closets and 
bookcases. We ripped out giant radia- 
tors and air conditioners and installed 
small combination units.” 

The two then tackled the shell. “We 
smoothed, skim-coated and sandpapered 
the walls, so we could cover them with 
silk,” Napolitano recalls. “We put up 
crown moldings and built new frames 
around the doors,” adds Britt. “We took 
an apartment without great architectur- 
al merit, and we gave it a wonderful ar- 


“Tt was plain,” designer Thomas Britt 
(left) says of an apartment on Park 
Avenue that he renovated with his 
associate Peter Napolitano. Far Lerr 
AND Opposite: The entrance hall. 
The mirrors and the consoles, which 
are topped by Japanese vases, are 
from Kentshire Galleries. 


chitectural presence. It looks like the 
first quarter of the 21st century.” 

One key to Britt’s concept was re- 
moving the wall between the living and 
dining rooms. “We flanked the new 
opening with a pair of columns,” he says. 
“That made the beam what it’s sup- 
posed to be—a beam supported by col- 
umns.” With the shell complete, it was 
on to the decorating. 

“The client likes a tailored look and a 
quiet palette,” explains Britt. “He want- 
ed ivory, cream, oyster, pearl, straw and 
gray. My job was to make a symphony 
of these colors—very Syrie Maugham, 
very Billy Baldwin.” 

Using shades of ivory, Britt specified 
silk burlap for the walls throughout, as 
well as for several lounge chairs and a 
love seat in the living room. Luxurious 
silk velvet covers the large sofa and the 
open-arm chairs. “I wanted fabrics with 
different textures,” Britt says. More tex- 
ture comes from the canvas draperies 
and the sisal matting. 

The owner had a collection of Neo- 
classical pieces, both English and Con- 
tinental. “It started years ago, when we 
acquired a lot of stunning pieces for his 
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The silk burlap on the walls in the 
living room “lends a tailored, uni- 
form look,” explains Britt. Matisse 
drawings flank the equestrian 










painting. The orchid-glazed Chinese 
vase lamp, bronze vase, marble seal 


and red Moroccan leather boxes are 
from H. M. Luther. Stark carpet. 











| We used the furnishings we had. My goal was to have the pale 
fabrics play against the sobriety of the antiques,” explains Britt. 
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first apartment, on Fifth Avenue,” Britt 
recalls. “In fact, we’ve bought antiques for 
each apartment, so we used what we had. 
My goal was to have the pale fabrics 
play against the sobriety of the antiques.” 

‘Take the new entrance hall. Britt cre- 
ated visual harmony by hanging a pair 
of Russian mirrors over a pair of Em- 
pire consoles. Two Japanese vases keep 
the rhythm going. Then he added what 
he calls “the silence in between”: a 
contemporary French iron-and-leather 
bench. A large glass lantern gives the 
space “a knock-it, sock-it sense of scale.” 

The dining room has its own or- 
der. Six Georgian mahogany chairs are 
placed symmetrically around a Geor- 











ABOVE AND BELOw: “We made a 
more dramatic space,” Napolitano 
says of the living and dining area. 
Larsen velvet on sofa and open-arm 


chairs. Florian Papp box, foreground. 





Opposite Lert: “The dining room 
was dark,” says Britt. OPPOSITE 
Ricut: The Georgian mahogany 
table is from Kentshire Galleries. 
Manuel Canovas drapery fabric. 














“We took an apartment without great architectural merit, and we gave 
it a wonderful architectural presence,” says the designer. 

















gian table. Tall 18th-century Berlin 
porcelain vases and silver wine coolers 
and candlesticks complete the formal 
arrangement. Behind them hangs an 
Italian still life. “The huge exclamation 
point here is the big lantern over the 
table,” notes Britt. 

In the living room, the attention-get- 
ters include Full Cry, an 18th-century 
English equestrian painting, and two 
Matisse drawings. 

Here, too, we see a few signature Britt 
tricks of the trade: He is a mix master. A 
pair of framed bas-relief wall plaques 
are stacked between two 18th-centu- 
ry pler mirrors to give the room the 
illusion of height. On the Louis XVI 
bureau plat are an 18th-century Chinese 
shagreen box in the shape of a pillow 
and two Chinese bronze quail. Nearby 
is a grouping of Georgian mahogany 
side chairs, a love seat and two glass- 
topped brass side tables from the leg- 
endary Paris decorating firm Jansen. 

The juxtaposition of antiques and 
neutral fabrics continues in the master 
bedroom. A mahogany chest of drawers 
with gilt mounts serves as a bedside 
table and is topped by an 18th-century 
carved ivory fish from China. And two 
19th-century shield-shaped clocks dec- 
orate an Empire chest of drawers. 

“It’s the classical quality of the fur- 
nishings that gives the apartment its 
timeless look,” Thomas Britt says, too 
modest to point out that, as usual, he 
has orchestrated the job perfectly. 0 
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OpposirE AND BELow: “The room 
was less than nothing,” Britt says of 
the master bedroom. “We created 
magic.” Florian Papp clocks rest 

on the Empire chest of drawers at 
left. H. Luther ivory fish at right. 
Glant headboard, lounge chair 

and ottoman fabric. Stark carpet. 
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A Luxury Yacht's Streamlined Redesign Emphasizes Comfort and Utility 


Interior Design by Jonathan Reed/Text by Michael Peppiatt 
Before Photography by Daniel Mille/After Photography by Ken Hayden 





EDESIGNING ANY INTE- 

rior bristles with prob- 

lems, especially when 
you decide not to rip the en- 
tire décor out and start from 
scratch. But when the interi- 
or extends over several decks 
of a large, sophisticated mo- 
tor yacht, the problems can 
only proliferate. What works 
on land, after all, could well 
turn out to be a disaster on 
the high seas. Won’t most 
woods warp and wovens 
wilt in the salty air? Sure- 
ly metal corrodes and col- 
ors fade almost overnight. 
Worse, don’t certain design 
features that seem normal 
on terra firma—prominent 


knobs and sharp-edged ta- 
bles—turn into Hitchcock- 
like agents of doom once a 


boat slips its moorings for 
the stormy ocean: 

No, not really, says Lon- 
don-based designer Jonathan 
Reed. Many of the difficul- 
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ties, he suggests, come from 
imagining that what we need 
on a boat is intrinsically dif- 
ferent from what we need 
as we amble about our city 
apartment or country house. 
“There’s a kind of myth that 
you can’t use this material or 


Tor Lerr: “It was a full 
renovation,” Jonathan 
Reed says of I/ Cigno, 
a 148-foot yacht built 
in 1983 that he re- 
designed with his asso- 
ciates Fiona Jacobs 
and Matthew Daines. 








Tor AND ABOVE: Na- 
val architect Richard 
Sarre and staff from 
Dubois Naval Archi- 
tects extended the aft 
deck and the canopy 
to create a shaded area. 
Brown Jordan chairs. 

















RIGHT AND BELOw: 
The modernized sa- 
loon and dining area 
include a new stair- 
case. Lutron lighting. 
Holly Hunt leather 
on tulip chair. Schu- 
macher pillow velvets. 









































that fabric at sea,” says Reed. 
“But when you're talking 
about a big, completely mod- 
ern yacht with all the basic 
comforts, there’s really very 
little you can’t do. I think the 
essential thing is to keep in 
mind what you know about 
your client’s way of life, 
whether youre designing a 
space in the middle of a city 
or on the ocean.” 

Reed, with the help of his 
associates Fiona Jacobs and 
Matthew Daines, and naval 
architect Richard Sarre and 
staff from Dubois Naval Ar- 
chitects, has certainly brought 
this practical approach, cou- 
pled with an exquisite sense 
of materials, to his radical 
transformation of I/ Cigno 
(The Swan), a 148-foot yacht 
- built in Italy in 1983. The 
present owners acquired the 
boat in 1999 because they 





“There's a nod to design, 
but no more than 

that. After all, people 
want to be at ease.” 





Lert: Reed reuphol- 
stered the built-in 
banquettes in the sa- 
loon. The leather- 
and-teak side table, 
which he designed, is 
topped by a vintage 
stainless-steel lamp. 





BELow: “It had the at- 
mosphere of a bar in 

a run-down British 
boardinghouse,” Reed 
says of the sky lounge. 
Borrom: The new me- 
dia area. The televi- 
sion is from Hitachi. 






































ed its overall size and feel— 
ough not thé décor—but 
mice they had sailed on it a 
lew times, they realized it 
vould need a fundamental 
ransformation. Having spent 
lome time with Reed both on 
he boat and at his office in 
ondon, the owners asked 
him to come up with an over- 
Il plan for the yacht. Once 

ey. had approved the plan, 
hey gave Reed carte blanche. 
“They were wonderful,” 
says Reed. “They followed 
very stage of the work with 
nterest but were relaxed and 
confident enough just to let 
me get on with the job. But 
he original interiors were 
quite frightening. One of 
hem was in what you might 


call the English pub style, 



















while another had the Orien- 
tal boudoir look. It was in- 
credibly kitschy, and it had to 
go,” he explains. “Even so, we 
resisted the temptation to get 
rid of everything. When I 
saw what it would cost to re- 
place the sycamore paneling, 
for instance, I thought to my- 
self, OK, we can live with the 
sycamore. We'll find ways of 
blending it in. In the same 
way, we chose to retain some 
of the original furniture, such 
as the banquettes. Once they'd 
been stripped down and re- 
covered, they settled into 
the new scheme of things 
very nicely.” 

Reed-focused his creative 
energies on the master suite 
and the main saloon, which 
he considered to be the heart 








of the boat, and it was there 
that he gave fullest rein to his 
love of natural materials. By 
revarnishing the paneling, 
then replacing its gold metal 
banding with lengths of spe- 
cially treated leather, he im- 
mediately set a different tone, 





ABOVE AND Top: The 
dining area on the main 
deck “lacked character 
and warmth,” he notes. 
“We made it inviting by 
adding wood paneling 
and nautical lamps.” 
Chairs from Summit. 





Yachts 


“There’s a myth that you can’t use 
this material or that fabric at sea. 
But there’s little you can’t do.” 





which he underlined with a 
liberal use of oiled teak for the 
furnishings. The result proved 
perfectly in accord with the 
boat’s permanent background 
of sea and sky. In their fin- 
ished state, the main quarters 
feel extremely comfortable. 
Reed has achieved this by 
paying attention to a variety 
of small details, such as the 
fused linen draperies in the sa- 
loon, which cut out the sun’s 


LEFT AND BELow: “It 
has a relaxed yet lux- 
urious feeling,” Reed 
says of the lower 
deck’s double guest 
cabin. Above the bed 
are two photographs 
by Ron van Dongen. 





glare but not its luminosit 
and the luxurious expanse ¢ 
marble in the baths (one migl) 
think marble too heavy fq 
a boat, but it turns out thd 
yachts require lots of ballast 
Practicality and comfo 
provide the keynote throug 
out, from the media room t 
the exterior decks, which ai} 
well equipped for sunbathin 
as well as for alfresco dininj : 
“Part of comfort on a big bog 
is being able to lie around) 
oblivious of the staff,” Reel} ™ 
says. “That’s the kind of lif 
I envisaged for this yacht.” | 
One significant alteratio | 
that the designer brought tf 
I] Cigno was a new stairwa) 


linking all the decks. “Beford 
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Lert: The single guest 
cabin. BELow: The 
bed on the sun deck 
replaced an old radar 
tower. The pillow and 
neckroll fabrics are 
from Perennials. Her- 
més orange towels. 


you had to dodge and weave 
to find your way from one 
level to another,” he explains. 
“So I tried to make it sim- 
ple and have things like ice 
makers on every level so that 
guests wouldn’t have to keep 
trailing up and down for the 
smallest necessities.” 

Perhaps the biggest trans- 
formation that Jonathan Reed 
has wrought is the absence of 
décor as such. “I think there’s 





a nod to design, but no more 
than that,” he notes. “After all, 
the people who use this boat 
want above all to be at ease. 
So I wasn’t going to give 
them something white and 
minimalist, but rather an en- 
vironment that would be easy 
to enjoy. I also think there’s a 
growing awareness that peo- 
ple’s needs at sea are not so 
very different from their needs 
elsewhere. Little by little, de- 
sign on yachts will catch up 
with the vast range of design 
possibilities you can find 
on land.” 














Il Cigno is available for char- 
ter. For more information, visit 
www.bluewateryacht.com. 
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Architects Peter L. Shelton (below 
right, foreground) and Lee F. Min- 
del, of Shelton, Mindel & Associates, 
undertook a gut renovation of an 
apartment in New York for a couple 
with two children. R1iGHT: The en- 
trance “connects axially with the 
view of Central Park,” says Mindel. 


t’s a familiar problem: 

A young couple with 

a small child have out- 

grown their first apart- 
ment and are looking for a 
new one. But they’ve come to 
love their West Side Manhat- 
tan neighborhood and their 
sweeping views of Central 
Park, and they want to repli- 
cate them, if possible, in their 
next home. But the apartment 
they find—although it’s on a 
high floor of a recently com- 
pleted building with 360-de- 
gree views of the entire West 
Side—is “tiny, compartmen- 
talized, dark and full of over- 
the-top French design,” says 
the wife. Add to that the fact 
that they find they are expect- 
ing another baby, so the I1- 
room apartment must now 
house two adults, two children 
and a golden retriever, and 
you have the kind of chal- 
lenge that New York archi- 
tects Peter L. Shelton and Lee 
FE Mindel, of Shelton, Min- 
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MAKING AN APARTMENT WORKABLE, 
LIVABLE AND BEAUTIFUL 


Se x 





Interior Architecture and Design by Shelton, Mindel & Associates 
Text by Amanda Vaill/After Photography by Michael Moran 
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SHELTON, MINDEL & ASSOCIATES 





BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHY COU 
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ABOVE: The living room was boxy. 
Top: A sitting area in the space 
features a Poul Kjaerholm bench. 
“The apartment is set up to give 
the appearance that it floats on all 
four sides, that it’s free around the 
window wall,” Shelton explains. 


del & Associates, live to meet. 
“What we try to do,” says 
Mindel, “is smart, thoughtful 
work that isn’t seduced by 
flashy decoration. Decoration 
doesn’t solve anything, and 
this project was about solving 
problems.” First there were 
the sheer logistics to be con- 
sidered: how to make an apart- 
ment that combined work 
areas, play areas, entertaining 
and living and sleeping areas, 
all within a relatively small 
preexisting footprint. And 
then there was the aesthetic 
question: how to make that 
space not only workable and 
livable but also beautiful. 
“The most interesting thing 








about the space was the con- 
tinuity of the window wall as 
an object,” Shelton observes. 
“So how do you take that ele- 
ment and let it be what makes 
the place special?” It’s a rhe- 
torical question—because the 
answer is breathtakingly ob- 
vious the moment you walk 
into the apartment, a light- 
suffused space that seems to 
float above the cityscape like 
the cabin of a dirigible. To 
achieve this, the architects 
ripped out all the boxy inte- 
rior walls, leaving much of 
the perimeter open, so that 
one can walk nearly the com- 
plete circuit of the apartment 
unimpeded; and they relo- 
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cated closets, baths, and elec- 
trical and other systems to 
a wood-clad core. Individual 
rooms, demarcated with white 
plastic millwork, can be closed 
off by sliding-glass pocket 
-doors that allow light to pour 
through, while at the same 
time allowing the rooms “to 
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Lert: The dining area was exposed 
to further maximize light. BELow: 

The Boy, 1950, by Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton hangs on the wall, above a set of 
chairs by Richard Neutra and a table 
designed by the architects. ABOVE: 

Walls were removed in the cramped 
living room. RiGut: A leather Arne 
Jacobsen Egg chair and ottoman are 


float freely,” as Shelton de- 
scribes it. And because “it’s a 
little scary to go up to a win- 
dow if it goes right down to 
the floor,” he continues, the 
architects raised the sills and 
concealed heating and venti- 


lation systems beneath them. 
Both Shelton and Mindel 


alongside Poul Kjaerholm chairs. 
Henry Calvin drapery fabric. 














had classical Bauhaus train- 
ing, and their spiritual men- 
tors, Louis Kahn and Le Cor- 
busier, “addressed the whole 
environment,” Shelton notes; 
so there was never any ques- 
tion that the pair would de- 
sign the interiors of the resi- 
dence as well as work out 










its various structural problems|f 
They conceived the interi4f) 
ors as an extension of the ur+ 
ban landscape on the other 
side of the “proscenium” (their 
word) of the window wall. The 
creams and pale grays and 
stone greens they chose fo 
carpeting, upholstery fabrics}, 





mpand draperies echo both the 
gcones of the park and the 
4eugcolors of the buildings, and 
ohegeven the shapes of furniture 
»é@and objects echo the Cubist 
J zeometry of the cityscape: a 
. gf Tom Dixon table whose base 
{yy 00ks like a tangle of girders, 
4 ow-slung chairs and a bench 





by Poul Kjaerholm. Even the 
art—a Thomas Hart Benton 
painting in the dining area, a 
series of Jacques-Henri Lar- 
tigue and Man Ray pho- 
tographs, a Reginald Marsh 
drawing—expresses this sub- 
dued palette. And if the pale 


colors and classic modernist 





If the pale colors and 
modernist furnishings seem 
inimical to the mess and muddle 
of family lite, think again. 
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The architects left much of the Biroygbert The te tao ae 


the structural transition to a more 


perimeter open and relocated closets Tash anchalkes Eee 
master bedroom and connects to a 
and baths toa wood-clad core: cf esctaniting anepre Careers 


nizes all spaces,” says Shelton. Util- 
ities are enclosed within it. 





Before 
















































































furnishings seem inimical to 
the mess and muddle of fam- 
ily life with two small chil- 
dren, think again. 

“Tt’s a totally family-friendly 
place,” says the wife, spinning 
the leather Arne Jacobsen 
Egg chair to show how her 
son and his friends like to 
whirl around in it. Shelton 
agrees: “This place looks 
great with kids’ toys strewn 
all about, because they be- 
come beautiful objects.” He 
points out that beneath its 
childproof Corian top, the 
low table conceals drawers 
for storing blocks and toys; 
and the Kjaerholm bench— 
its original leather seat tem- 
porarily removed for stor- 
age—is really a trampoline. 

And there are toys of anoth- 
er, more adult sort concealed 
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< in the white-millwork-and- 
g eR wood-paneled walls. Large- 
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3 DINING ARE, scale flat-screen televisions 
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“Our intention was to integrate the 
architecture, the interiors and the 
city into a seamless environment,” 
Mindel notes. ABOvE: The wood 
core culminates in the master bed- 
room. A Jean Royere light fixture is 
above the bed; a photograph by Man 
Ray is beside the mirror. 


down, like toast in a toast- 
er, into the under-the-win- 
dow unit. Sound systems slide 
noiselessly in and out of the 
wood-core cabinetry. “When 
you have a view like this,” 
says Mindel, “you don’t want 
television screens and speak- 
ers to compete with it. And 

th children in the house, 


you want them to have each 
other and their parents as a 
focus and not the other stuff.” 

The only equipment that’s 
out in full view is in the kitch- 
en, which originally was out- 
fitted with paneled cabinets 
and granite countertops— 
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all the clichés of convention- 
al high-end consumer luxe. 
Shelton and Mindel clothed 
the entire space—appliances, 
countertops, cabinetry—in a 
sleek aluminum skin. 

“Space can be art—art that 
you inhabit,” says Shelton. 
“Imagine being a child and 
being exposed to this. In- 
stead of just one window in a 
room,” he says, gesturing to- 
ward the panorama outside, 
“you have this.” 

Their clients clearly agree. 
“Lee and Peter have given us 
the gift of space and light, 
and this apartment feels so 
right to us,” says the wife. “For 
kids growing up in the city, for 
a family, the light is so impor- 
tant to your mood—the light, 
the environment, the season. 
Lee and Peter always do won- 
derful homes for everyone, 
but I think this is one of their 
best pieces of work.” 0 








ABOVE AND OpposiTE: A corner of 
the’bedroom was opened up and ad- 
justed; pocket doors were added to 
separate it from the study beyond. 
“The key is that each space has the 
ability to be private or connected to 
the whole,” says Shelton. On the 
wall is a Modigliani drawing. 
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Marechiaro 


Created by the noted 
Venetian firm Lorenzo 
Rubelli.and available 
through Bergamo 
(212-888-3333), the 
fabric features a lively 
Mediterranean scene 
printed on cotton. 
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Our Editors Present Designers’ Favorite Sources 








Husband-and-wife team Jo Brickett and Mari Davdahave Cell, above, and Lily, 
left, are two new de- 
signs from Brickett 
ates ceramic tableware; they currently have five patterns, | Davdain London. 


started a new venture. Their firm, Brickett Davda, cre- 


in slightly warped shapes and muted colors. Nicole Farhi 


and Kelly Hoppen have commissioned exclusive lines. 





Brickett Davda, 342 Kilburn Ln. 
London W9 3EF; 44-20-8969-3239 
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: Z he stylish tents and pavil- 
Inspiration tor ions of Guido Toschi 
Marazzani Visconti are finally 
the tents ranged available stateside. Introduced in 
— Europe by the Italian designer 
£ } ; in 1987, they are now offered in 
rom the B e rber the United States exclusively 
through Authentic Provence 
tribes TO medieval in West Palm Beach, Florida. 
The coverings are handmade 


tournaments in durable waterproof materials 


and come in temporary structures 





or more permanent models. 





Authentic Provence 

522 Clematis St. 

West PalnyBeach, FL 33401 
561-805-9995 
Wwww.authenticprovence.com 
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CULTIVATING A FEEL FOR ASIAN ART 
AND ANTIQUES IN A PARK AVENUE APARTMENT 


Interior Architecture by Kevin Lichten, aia/Interior Design by Sandra Nunnerley, Asip 
Text by Michael Frank/Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
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After Photography by Durston Saylor 


ur goal, to put it simply, was 

to out-Candela Candela,” 

says Kevin Lichten, the ar- 

chitect who, working in close 
collaboration with the designer Sandra 
Nunnerley, oversaw the rehabilitation of 
a classic prewar apartment on the upper 
reaches of Park Avenue. “Gifted though 
Rosario Candela was, there were build- 
ings he designed for developers where 
the individual apartments lacked a cer- 
tain amplitude, or flourish. This tends 
to happen when you build without a 
specific client in mind. We thought of 
ourselves as Candela designing for this 
actual family—we tried to see them, and 
the apartment, through his eyes.” 

The clients, a professional couple 
seeking a base in New York after many 
years in Hong Kong, approached Nun- 
nerley and Lichten with a well-consid- 
ered program. Because they would be 
supervising the work from afar, they 
wanted two strong—and strong-mind- 
ed—design professionals who would 
challenge each other to do their best 
work. The much-invoked words wnder- 
stated elegance were offered as a design 

lictum, but in this case they came with 
inexpected specificity: “We wanted 


ner Sandra Nunnerley 3 
»llaborated with ar- = | 
c hten, of Lichten 
Crai; redesigning an 
apartme: rk for a family . eer. 
returning fi cong. RIGHT Ss 
AND Far RIGH1 floors and — 
architectural deta installed nT o 
in the entrance hall. *t want a 
to clutter it up,” exp! nerley. 
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a: | Leer anp BeLow: The living room 
Mi = = was revamped with moldings and 

+ an antique mantel. “We tried to 

= preserve what we could and re-cre- 

ate everything else in its original 

spirit,” the wife says. The ottoman 

fabric is from PierceMartin. Jim 

Scammer Thompson plaid pillow fabric. 
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OpposITE AND ABOVE: The living 
room. “When you blend Asian and 
European furnishings, you have to 
be judicious in what you use,” say 
Nunnerley. The sofa is covered in 
Cowtan & Tout fabric. Scalamandry 
tub chair plaid. Low tables, Lewis 
Mittman. Custom Stark carpet. 
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the apartment to reflect our years in the 
East,” says the wife. “The aesthetic 1s very 
meaningful to us. There’s a subtlety and 
a cleanliness to Asian furniture, ceram- 
ics and art that we grew accustomed to in 
Hong Kong and hoped to integrate into 
our home in New York.” 

At the same time, the couple and their 


three children needed the apartment to 
accommodate a busy urban family life. 
Predictably, this meant that they needed 
a family room and a welcoming kitchen, 
places where both the wife and the hus- 
band could work from home, and a variety 
of technological amenities and creature 








Sa 


comforts that were unheard of in the 
early 20th century but, at a certain level, 
were fundamental in the 21st. Yet modern 
though they are, the family has a policy 
that is a throwback to the apartment’s 
origins: They dine together formally 
whenever possible, in a room used only 
for this purpose, and without cooking 
chores or TV intruding on their cher- 
ished time together. 

What all this boded for the apartment 
was a rethinking from the walls in. In the- 
ory it meant that room assignment, size, 
proportion and detail were all up for 
grabs; in practice, the butler’s pantry and 
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multiple servants’ quarters were opened 
up into a family room, a more capacious 
kitchen and a single housekeeper’s room; 
a paneled library was installed; mold- 
ings everywhere were “taken up a notch,” 
‘as Nunnerley puts it; and, naturally, sys- 
tems were updated throughout. 
For Nunnerley, what set this project 











apart was the close interplay between 
architecture, design and the clients’ col- 
lection. “I must confess it’s one of my 
favorite things, to work with existing 
furniture,” she says. “It gives you a point 
of view to begin with and makes the 
home much more personal and vital in 
the end.” Indeed, such was the clients’ 


BEFORE 














ABOVE LEFT AND LEFT; “The apa 
ment had a poky kitchen,” says th 
designer. “The new one was carve 
in part, out of the butler’s pantry. I 
a traditional white-paneled space 
very simple but thoroughly done, 
she adds. The range, hood and ove 
are from Viking. Microwave, GE. 


Opposite: Le Grand Bois, 1906, b 
Matisse hangs in the library, whic 
was originally a bedroom (above). 
The husband requested a wood-par 
eled work space that would show- 
case their collection of Chinese 

porcelain figures and books. The lo 
table is from Brunschwig & Fils. 


had inherited, enabling her to tighter, \ , 

the relationship between the rooms and), 

the objects that stood in them. 
Consider the living room, for exam 


le, which is anchored by a pair of Chi- 
ii#aese cabinets the couple found in Hong 

<ong. “Kevin and I fitted them very care- 
ij -ully into a wall that serves two purpos- 
§2s. It provides a dramatic frame to the 
14 dining room, and it balances the fire- 

dlace wall, which has its own strong an- 


” 


chor in the 19th-century mantel 


Loe (ee eae: 
PELE Z 


Even with these clever calculations, 
however, a Nunnerley interior is about 
more than deft placement and precise 
proportion. She is uninterested in mak- 
ing period re-creations. Her rooms are 
modern in the way the furniture is con- 
ceived and combined and in the way they 
confidently draw from various epochs: 





The mantel, for instance, acquires a sculp- 
tural quality when it is paired with a crisp 
1940s mirror and a cluster of 1940s French 
vases. “Rooms that are all one thing or 
another,” she says firmly, “are dead.” 
The much-used dining room further 
demonstrates the apartment’s prevail- 
ing, and close, collaborative spirit: When 
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ABOVE AND RIGHT: “The master Fruits, 1926, has “a touch of Asian 

bedroom was configured to accom- _ sensibility.” Scalamandre plaid. Jim 
modate the bed,” Nunnerley says. Thompson drapery and valance fab- 
Matisse’s Nu Couche a la Coupe de ric. BELOW: The old and new layouts. 
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COURTESY SANORA NUNNEARLEY, INC_/LICHTEN CRAIG ARCHITE 
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Nunnerley saw the couple’s striking 18's 1 
century yoke-back Chinese chairs, ff \iei: 
saw to it that the wainscoting was pitc§s \\ 


a : : ° 
1 MASTER BEDI I high enough so that no horizontal J*y, 
4 EEE! oF] would bisect their impeccably graph: 
A INING ROOM te | forms. This kind of subtly graceful 1f*!\\; 


5 DINING ROOM 
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nipulation of the vocabulary of int@ 
or design is a perfect example of vg 


Plients turn to knowing professionals. 

} Noted for her sharply tailored interi- 

pts, Nunnerley recognizes when to 

|Jeave well enough alone. The dramatic 

,4-hinese canopy bed required little em- 
“lf ellishment, except perhaps for a well- 
hosen Matisse work on paper of—what 


;4:lse?>—a nude in repose. The good-size 


“\Ve wanted the apartment to reflec 
years in the East,” says the wi 
"The aesthetic is very meaningful 


entrance hall wanted little more than a 
graphic marble floor and a strong Baltic 
table. The husband’s library, by contrast, 
needed to have its rich cabinetry arrayed 
with objects that could meet the wood- 
work in quality and presence—hence the 
collection of Ming ceramic equestrians 
that she helped her clients assemble. 





Back to “understated elegance”: Are 
those really the most apt words? “I'd say 
‘Zen, myself, if it didn’t suggest some- 
thing more spartan than we ended up 
with here,” Nunnerley observes. “How 
about ‘marrying East with West’? Or 
‘refined tranquillity’? hat summarizes 
the clients—and their apartment too.” 1 
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~ The Alluvian 


Southern Hospitality Reinvents Itself in a Mississippi Hotel 


Interior Architecture and Design by ForrestPerkins 
Text by Jeff Turrentine/After Photography by Langdon Clay 


SK SOMEONE TO CITE AN 
exemplar of the “New 
South,” and they’re 

likely to point to a gleaming 

cosmopolis like Atlanta or 

Charlotte, where a new tra- 

dition of sophistication has 

merged with an older one of 
hospitality—and where some 
of the region’s more igno- 
minious traditions have been 
discarded. But the size of the 
city has nothing to do with its 
amenability to change. And 
the markers of that change 
aren't always apparent from 
| cursory observation. 

“All serious daring comes 








from ” noted the great of small southern city that 
Missis riter Eudora honors its traditions, but it’s 
Welty in 84 memoir. also the site of a newly opened 
Welty live jackson but hotel, The Alluvian, whose 
must have had plenty of oc- daring Welty would have ad- 


casions during her blessedly 
‘long life to travel to Gr 
wood, about 80 miles nort 


west. Greenwood is the s 


mired. Its sleekly contempo- 
rary design would be right at 
home in New York or San 
Francisco; the fact that it has 


4 , 
a) 


The architectural and 
interior design firm 
ForrestPerkins created 
The Alluvian, a hotel 
in Greenwood, Mis- 
sissippi, by combining 
the former Hotel Ir- 
ving with two adjoining 
properties (above left). 








ABOVE: Hotel Irving’s 

original lobby. RicuT: 
The new lobby lounge. 
Patterned drapery fab- 
ric, Osborne & Little; 

drapery sheer, Robert 
Allen. Banquette leath- 
er from Kravet. David 
Sutherland floor lamps. 
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Ricut: The courtyard, 
accessible from Giar- 
dina’s Restaurant, was 
achieved by removing 
the rear half of one of 
the existing buildings 
(below). The furniture 
is from Janus et Cie. 
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popped up in the heart of the 
Mississippi Delta is a sign 
that the New South ethos 
has spread beyond cities with 
boldface names to nearly all 
points on the southern map. 
As a girl or a young woman 
passing through Greenwood, 
Welty, born in 1909, would 
certainly have recognized the 
Hotel Irving, the four-story 
red-brick structure that first 
| opened its doors in 1917. In 
| the 1930s and ’40s she would 
have acknowledged it as one 
of the grandest hotels in town 
at the time. In the 1950s, 
when newfangled motels be- 
gan sprouting up along the 
highway, she would have had 
to admit that it had lost much 
f its luster. If Welty had vis- 
in the 1960s or ’70s, she 
would have undoubtedly re- 


m | on its slide into de- 

cre , and her sharp eye 

Wot ive missed the po- 

etic S$} its final role: 

as aro - inhabited 
primari rly widows. 
Fventuall vas aban- 

doned altog: hen Fred 

Carl) Jr, th lent and 

CEO of the Range 

| Corporation, ba reen- 
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The designers 


attempted to mimic the 
colors found on the 
alluvial plain: deep clarets, 
greens and browns. 





wood, saw an opportunity to 
solve an aesthetic problem 
and a practical one at the same 
time. Every week Viking deal- 
ers from all over came to 
Greenwood to attend train- 
ing sessions at the company’s 
headquarters. Wouldn’t it be 
great, he thought, to put them 


’ 


up someplace closer to the 
training facility than the mo- 
tels by the highway? And 
wouldn’t it be even better if 
that “someplace” was a brand- 
new hotel that could help 
cover the costs of hosting 
those dealers by generating its 
own revenues independently? 





Carl bought the former 
Hotel Irving and two adjoin- 
ing properties, the shells of a 
jewelry shop and a depart- 
ment store, then hired the 
architectural and interior de- 
sign firm ForrestPerkins to 
set about making his idea into 

continued on page 212 





Top: The fourth-floor 
lounge. Wood chairs, 
club chairs and sofa, 
Bernhardt; armchairs, 
Baker. Lamps, Boyd 
Lighting. Fire sur- 
round tiles, Ann Sacks. 
ABOVE: One of the ho- 
tel’s 45 guest rooms. 








ALEXA HAMP’TON BUILDS ON 
HER FATHER'S AESTHETIC 


Interior Design by Alexa Hampton 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
After Photography by Kim Sargent 


“My job w: late, renew and 
reanimate a ( space that had 
become some t fossilized and 
frozen in a stodgy lcentury tor- 
. por,” designer Alex: mpton (top) 


says of her renovation of a family’s 
apartment in a 1912 McKim, Mead 
& White building in New York. 
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ABOVE AND RIGHT: Hampton re- 
moved earlier living room additions 
and installed paneling. At left is Pier- 
rot a la Lune, 1939, by Georges Rou- 
ault; at right is Degas’s 1896 Dan- 
seuse Assis de Profio. Clarence House 
sofa silk, chair damask and green pil- 
low silk. Marvin Alexander sconces. 
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- ampton strove for a “Neoclassical 
t contemporary” look for the cli- 
‘it, whose previous apartment was 
“signed by her father, Mark. Oppo- 
re: A Tang Dynasty horse is on a 
/arble-topped chinoiserie cabinet 

_ ith ormolu mounts in the living 
om. Scalamandré drapery trim. 



























BELOW AND Borrom: “The library’s 
built-in bookshelves were expand- 
ed,” says Hampton. “I tried to make 
the room luxurious but not oppres- 
sive.” The needlepoint chairs are 
Louis XV. Marvin Alexander sconces. 
Clarence House love seat fabric and 
trim and drapery taffeta and trim. 








cientists tell us that 

the genetic thread gets 

thinner as it winds 

along, but you’d never 
believe it to judge from the 
work of Mark Hampton’s 
daughter Alexa. Upon the 
death of her father in 1998, 
she became president and 
head designer of Mark Hamp- 
ton Inc., where she’d been 
working on and off since the 
age of 13, growing increas- 
ingly conversant in all the 
styles of design. In the past 
five years, upholding the 
standards Mark Hampton in- 
sisted on, she has decorat- 
ed not only apartments and 
houses but a 150-foot yacht, 
a Gulfstream-4 jet and a His- 
pano-Suiza antique. car. “A 
full transportation cycle,” she 
laughs—then, filial to a fault, 
quickly amends herself, say- 





ing, “My father also did a pri- 
vate railway car.” 

When one of Mark Hamp- 
ton’s longtime clients found 
that he needed more room, 
what with preschool chil- 
dren and live-in staff, he went 
out and purchased a vast 
new Fifth Avenue apartment, 
and then he naturally turned 
to Alexa. “I knew she would 
understand from within what 
I had with Mark and what 
I wanted to achieve here,” 
says the businessman, phil- 
anthropist, and art collector 
(as in Bonnard, Degas, Ma- 
tisse, Pissarro, Renoir, Rodin 
and Rouault). “Something 
warm and comfortable, not 
grand and definitely not 
overwhelming.” 

To pull off something not 
overwhelming would be no 
mean feat, given the over- 
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Ricut: “My design for the master 
bedroom was inspired by the Louis 
XV paneling put in by the original 
owner, almost a century ago,” says 
Hampton, who added a Louis XV 
bench and commode. The mantel 
is 19th-century French. Old World 
Weavers chair silk. Stark carpet. 


Lrrr AND BELow: After remedying 
what she calls an “idiosyncratic 
world beneath the walls,” Hampton 
created an intimate master sitting 
room. Ancestral portraits accom- 
pany The Malcolm Arabian, 1825, 
by Ben Marshall. Brunschwig & Fils 
damask on chair in foreground. 








whelming scale and scope of 
the apartment itself. Happi- 
ly, Alexa Hampton sets great 
store by Edith Wharton’s 
edict “no shouting where an 
undertone will do.” She calm- 
ly, coolly and ever so confi- 
ntly proceeded to renovate 
-corate 15 rooms in a 


né 1 Renaissance pa- 
lazz The Metropol- 
itan | of Art and 
Central uted as a 
“ ais ] . 

multifamily vhen it 
was erected in y the 
-august firm of Mc! id 


& White, the building did 


indeed offer apartment 


size of town houses, and was 
able to attract as charter ten- 
ants the likes of a Vanderbilt, 
a Guggenheim, a U.S. sena- 
tor, and a former New York 
governor and vice president 
of the United States). 

“My wife told me she’d 
found the ideal apartment 
and that it was in such per- 
fect condition we wouldn’t 
even have to paint,” the cli- 
ent sighs. “That was the first 
impression. ‘Then every time 
we touched a wall, it fell apart. 
You see, there had been earli- 
er, unfortunate renovations.” 
Alexa Hampton fills in: “We 











wound up having to restore 
almost everything we decid- 
ed to keep, plus we widened 
and raised the doors from 
the gallery to the three major 
public rooms, and we put ina 

lot of new mantels.” 
Hampton also replaced the 
gallery’s small, square Jaco- 
bean oak wall panels (the cli- 
ent felt they were dark and 
oppressive, at the same time 
opting to retain the Jaco- 
bean-strapwork ceiling) with 
classic, Louis X VI-inspired 
paneling, which she then in- 
stalled in all the rooms where 
continued on page 213 

















“l’m a modernist at heart,” says Marinelli. “I respect the 


classics, but I’m not chained down by them.” 





Furniture by 
Design 

fter offering his furniture 

through showrooms for 
years, Robert Marinelli is taking 
matters into his own hands. The 
interior designer has opened a 
shop (above) in Manhattan’s 
meatpacking district to showcase 
his collection of over 300 “classic 
modern” furnishings. “It’s a very 
attractive shop,” says Melvin 
Dwork, “and it’s nice to take 
clients to.” Marinelli, who designs 
and manufactures all of his fur- 
niture to exacting standards, 
found that “in other showrooms, 
it loses its impact.” Each piece is 
handmade and customizable. 
“That’s a big part of what we do. 

my aesthetic but function 

as ls to for the client.” 
Robe: 
433 W. | 


New York, 
212-414-0488 
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One solid piece of 
walnut forms the back 
of Marinelli’s three- 
leg RHL dining chair. 
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‘The shop has a relaxed atmosphere. People can come 


in right off the golf course or dressed up for a party.” 


t 


Old World Weavers 


Lalita (right), from Old World Weavers 
(212-355-7186), is a wool embroidery on 
cotton handmade in India. Displaying tra- 
ditional Indian patterns that are sugges- 


tive of figures of gods and goddesses, it 


is available in three color combinations, 
including scarlets and blues on black. 
Garden Gate, in the current collection, 
depicts a |9th-century garden scene in 
the style of a toile done on union cloth. 








Our Editors Present Designers’ Favorite Sources 





hile taking some time 

off with his family in 
California’s Napa Valley, antiques 
dealer Collier Gwin “was over- 


whelmed by the quality of the 
hotels and restaurants and homes, 
and very underwhelmed by the 
quality of places to go for art and 
antiques,” he says. That soon 
changed. Gwin, who has sold to 
clients, including Thomas Britt 
and Bruce Gregga, in San Fran- 
cisco for years, decided to set up 
shop for himself in the valley. 
With Caribbean music piped 
through the space and 17th- and 
18th-century French, Spanish and 
Italian antiques mingling with 
contemporary art from the John 
Berggruen Gallery, Foster-Gwin 
“is more of a destination,” says 
Gwin. “It’s a place for people to 
stop in and see what’s new.” Kari 
Demond has already stopped in, 





and others are sure to follow. O 
Foster-Gwin 

115 Main St. 

St. Helena, CA 94574 
707-968-956| 
www.fostergwin.com 





Interior Architecture and Design 
by Ike Kligerman Barkley 


Text by Philip Nobel 


After Photography by Durston Saylor 


ribeca is one of 


those neighbor- 
hoods in New 
York City whose 


names indicate a history of 


change. Like SoHo, it takes 
its contrived, relatively new- 


found label from the geogra- 
phy of its borders—in this 


case, the loose “triangle be- 
low Canal” defined by that 


Joel Barkley (above, right, with part- 
ners Thomas A. Kligerman, center, 
and John Ike), of New York’s Ike 
Kligerman Barkley Architects, 
turned a 3,600-square-foot former 
butter warehouse into a modern 
loft for a Tribeca family. The firm’s 
Mia Jung did the interior design. 


street to the north and by 
Broadway and the Hudson 
River on the long sides. Like 
Sol lo, too—or Noho, Noli- 
ta, Dumbo and all the rest— 
the name 
mark the shift of the neigh- 
borhood away from industry 
and toward finer pursuits— 
art, shopping, living. 

In the case of Tribeca, the 


was devised to 


BeLow: A 12-inch-thick concrete 
floor had to be removed with a jack- 
hammer. “It looked like the world’s 
largest collection of moon rocks,” 
Kligerman says. Ricut: The living 
area has a felt rug and vintage Tho- 
net Industries armchairs. Wool felt 
sofa fabric from Decorators Walk. 
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Barkley’s goal was to create “an open, 
dramatic, dynamic construction that 
also held room for the warm, soft, 
comfortable, cozy.” BELOw: The 
kitchen has bamboo cabinets and 
stainless-steel counters, shelves and 
backsplashes. Screens, left, help di- 
vide the area. Viking range and hood. 





Ricut: A large raw space (above) was 
turned into a combined dining area, 
kitchen and living area. Beyond the 
1955 Danish teak table hang plaster 
relief figures by Brenna Beirne. The 
flooring is “green” bamboo. “In 13 

months you could grow what you’d 
need to replace it,” Kligerman says. 











posh area of id lat- 
tes that has aris ver 
the last 20 years fi st- 
ed with and then d 


‘the Washington Mar! 


city’s wholesale larder. Wh 
the last of the egg-and-chees: 
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dealers decamped from Duane 
Street a few years ago, that 
phase of the neighborhood’s 
life was definitively put to 
rest. But the built residue it 
left—the loading docks that 
ine the Belgian-block-paved 











streets, the arch-punctured 
fortress warehouses in brick 
and stone—are still calling 
all the designerly shots. 

The new home of John 
Curran and Kristen Freder- 
ickson, longtime Tribecans 





from a few blocks away, is t 
perfect statement about th 
area’s palimpsest reinhabi-}y, 
tation. Their 80-foot-deeph 
three-bedroom loft apart} 
ment was designed by Ne 


York’s Ike Kligerman Barkley R 
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There is a kind of practical wit in evidence here | 
that serves to synchronize the design 
with the ethic of the neighborhood. 


wrehitects, with Joel Barkley 
aking the lead. It manages to 
elebrate the guts of the old 
eighborhood without any 
enial that there is much to 
njoy about the new. 

Before it was elevated to 


its present state, the second 
floor of this brick-fronted, 
cast-iron-boned building on 
an overlooked side street was 
used for decades as a butter 
warehouse. Then, during a 
brief interregnum in which 


the area was colonized as a 
down-market outpost of the 
nearby Wall Street business 
district, it served as an of- 
fice for an insurance broker. 
It was at that time that the 
space suffered the indignity 


that would be the renova- 
tion’s principal challenge to 
correct: the pouring of a 12- 
inch-deep concrete floor on 
top of the original wood one. 
It was duly jackhammered 
out at the start of construc- 
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tion—“We called it Beirut on 
the Hudson,” Frederickson 
saysS—a move that won back 
the space’s original 11-foot 
ceilings but presented, as 
these things always do, a new 


cascade of problems. Chief 
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ng these was the eleva- 
the primary entrance, 
had been installed to 

ve former height. 
ey and his clients— 
n he had previously 
1 summer house in 





New Jersey, never built—ar- 
rived at a simple’solution that 
recalls the evolution of the 
space. “It’s kind of a sitcom 


entry, like on The Mary Tyler 


Moore Show,” the architect says. 
Stepping out of the elevator, 









you find yourself on a mock} 
concrete platform from which 
you can survey the L-shaped 
loft space at the heart of th¢ 
apartment. 

The living area, in tht 
short leg of the L, is straigh| 











nid head, defined by a custom 
yii@ench and sofa and a pair 
du f vintage Thonet Industries 
‘ermchairs (the firm’s Mia 

ung collaborated on the in- 
i) erior design) and lined with 


nih loor-to-ceiling zinc shelves 











“Tt was a great way for Joel to explore 
that whole postindustrial vocabu- 

lary,” Ike says of the project. Lert: 

In the master bedroom, an 18th-cen- 
tury English oak chest sits before the 
original brick-and-stone wall. Above 
the bed are black-and-white photos 
taken of the figures in the living area. 


Ricut: A ceramic-tile bench and a 
stainless-steel towel bar in the mas- 
ter bath are bisected by the frame- 
less glass shower wall. Randomly 
placed downlights echo similar ones 
elsewhere in the loft. BELow RiGut: 
As the floor plan indicates, the rooms 
are grouped around a central space. 


that continue into the study, 
which lies beyond. (The book- 
shelves have made such an 
impression on their daughter’s 
friends—her room, which is 
tucked into the opposite cor- 
ner of the apartment, includes 
a wall-long stage complete 
with curtains—that they have 
gone home and reported 
to their parents that “Avery 
lives in a library.”) The living 
area is prevented from ap- 
pearing to float too much in 
the space by its thick felt rug 
and by one of the loft’s hand- 
some ornamented columns, 
which comes down to anchor 
one corner. 

The intelligent play be- 
tween old and new that de- 
fines the apartment is taken 
up in the materials used. The 
floors—replacing those mis- 
guided tons of choking con- 
crete—are made of bamboo, 
that insurgent favorite of 
architects and interior de- 
signers, and the doors and 
cabinets throughout are ve- 
neered to match. 

The effect of so much of 
this bright, fine-grained fi- 
ber is to divorce the new con- 
struction from the vestiges of 
the old—the columns, the 
deep beams that span the 
spaces, the exposed-brick walls 
(both painted and plain) and 
the braced joists that support 
the floot above. 

There is also a kind of 
practical wit in evidence here 
that serves to synchronize the 


























COURTESY IKE KLIGERMAN BARKLEY 


design with the ethic of the 
neighborhood—and to de- 
flate pretension. For instance, 
where that column in the liv- 
ing area comes to ground, an 
ellipse has been cut through 
the rug; zippers radiating from 
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it at the cardinal points pro- 
vide a touch of ornamental 
detail, anchor the plain yet 
commodious furnishings and 
—not least—allowed the thing 
to lie around the column in 

continued on page 211 
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in Living Color 


HIBRANT INTERIORS WITH A TUSCAN ACCENT IN CALIFORNIA 


lterior Design by The Wiseman Group/Text by Peter Haldeman 


‘fore Photography by Jamie Hadley/After Photography by Tim Street-Porter 
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BEFORE 












esigner Paul Vincent Wiseman, of | ABOVE LEFT AND ABOVE RIGHT: 

he Wiseman Group, revamped the —_ Elsewhere in the living room, a 1997 
'teriors of acouple’s Tuscan-style _ untitled oil on paper by Robert Bari- 
sidence in Northern California. beau is now over the fireplace. The 
op: The front entrance. OpposiTE: mixed-media work at right, Com- 
16th-century painting of Chinese puerta Decolote, 1994, is by Orlando 
‘tisans decorating porcelain hangs — Leyba. Ottoman silk from Scalaman- 
»ove a desk in the living room. dré. Clarence House settee velvet. 





€ was a straight- 
arrow venture Cap- 
italist, a widower 
from New York 
who made his home—a 
spare, modern house en- 
livened with the occasional 
ikebana basket—in Northern 
California. She was an artist, 
a Puerto Rico—born divorcée 
who lived nearby in a Nor- 
man-style residence leaning 
toward tropical hues and ma- 
jolica. Opposites attracted. Be- 
fore long the two were shop- 
ping for a place to call their 
own. The first house they were 
shown was a grand Tuscan- 


style villa that sat at the end of 


a long driveway on three oak- 
studded acres. Though the 
place was big for them—they 
had seven children between 
them, but only one still lived 


at home—they were smitten. 

The couple purchased the 
Tuscan villa 12 years ago. 
(This is one Before and After 
tale with a During.) They held 
their wedding reception at 
the house, whose classically 


proportioned rooms, laid out 
by Gardner Dailey in the 
1930s, suited the occasion per- 
fectly. When they returned 
from their honeymoon, how- 
ever, both husband and wife 
realized that the place re- 


















quired a little attention. It hy 
recently served as a decorat) 
show house, and some of t/ 
vestiges were annoying. | 
little too much sponge pai) 
ing,” says the wife, diploma), 
cally. “It didn’t have that gre} 


LEFT AND BELow: “The dining rog 
was so large, it was difficult to ma 
it feel intimate,” says Wiseman. “ 

first find was the table, which esta 
lished the scale of the room.” Bla@ yy 
and-gold-lacquered table by windd 
Kentshire Galleries. Houlés tass¢ 

on Regency-style chairs. 


OpposITE LEFT AND Opposite BE 
LOw: Wiseman (opposite right) us 
columns to separate the library fre 
the media room. Still Life by J. Al 
Potter is above the fireplace. The 
oil at right, Protestant, 1956, is by’ 
Elaine de Kooning. The sofa che 
nille is from Brunschwig & Fils. 7 





























fling of a country house 
i Italy. | wanted something 
it had a little drama with- 
-t looking like a set from 
«ne wild opera.” 

After noticing that his name 
1 s attached to virtually every 


house interior they admired, 
the couple got in touch with 
Paul Vincent Wiseman, a San 
Francisco—based interior de- 
signer who knows his drama 
from his opera. Which 1 


ple one. “I don’t do houses for 
people,” explains the design- 
er, “I do houses with people.” 
And the people, in this case, 
stretched his, and his former 
associate Douglas J. Durkin’s, 
talents. “If he’d had his way, 


he’d have everything beige and 
black. And she told me, ‘When 
you shop for me, put on a 
headset with salsa music.’” 

A Latin beat may or may 
not have fueled Wiseman’s 
first undertaking, the decora- 
tion of the sitting room off 
the entrance hall; the room’s 
faux-tortoise moldings and 
lacquered and mother-of- 
pearl-inlaid furniture do have 
lots of zip. Uhe entrance leads 
to a gallery that runs the 
length of the house, bookend- 
ed by the living and dining 
rooms. The husband con- 
vinced the wife that his pair of 
18th-century nese screens 
were Just the ticket for the din- 
ing room. The wife, spurred 
by a tiny red flower in the 
corner of one of the screens, 
chose red lacquer for the 


























walls, and Wiseman had them 
trimmed with gold-leafed 
molding. Substantial pieces 
like a carved giltwood chan- 
delier and a Chinese black- 
and-gold-lacquered center 
table anchor the large room. 

Some time later the wife 
presented Wiseman with a 
picture of the entrance hall 
of the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor’s Paris house—and 
Wiseman gave the wife a 
gilt-bronze-and-faux-marbre 
staircase. Another source of 
inspiration was “a really snazzy 


apartment in New York” 
the wife had visited; its “col 
and wonderful drapes and 


kinds of things that seem 


to be acquired while travelin 
gave rise to the living root 
Wiseman used an old ré 


Lrrr AND BELow: The master be 
room. “Warm apricot and yellow 
tones were used to create a mood 
that’s neither too masculine or to 
feminine,” says the designer. The 
bed was designed by Wiseman. O 

er bed-hanging fabric, Bergamo. 
Stark geometric-pattern carpet. 
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Ushak rug and split up the 
room (the same size as the 
dining room) into three cozy 
seating areas. He set off the 
contemporary paintings that 


the husband and wife both 


love with butter-yellow walls 


LEFT AND BELOw: Wiseman paired a 
chaise longue, with Clarence House 
fabrics and Houles fringe, and an 
Italian Baroque silk-embroidered 
screen in a sitting area of the mas- 
ter bedroom. “I’m not a minimal- 
ist, so I wanted to inspire a feeling 
of wow,” says the designer. 


and a cosmopolitan mingling 
of French, Italian and Chi- 
nese antiques. 

If it sounds as if the wife 
was getting the upper hand 
at this point, she was. No 
hard feelings, though. “If one 
person wants yellow and the 
other wants beige,” acknowl- 
edges the husband, “you meet 
in the middle and end up with 
muddy brown.” Husband, de- 
signer and house (with its 
stately dimensions) together 
tempered the wife’s penchant 
for vivid color. The apricot 
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“| wanted something that had 


a little UC] 
some WIIC 


, without looking like 
ra,” says the wife. 


LEFr AND ABOVE: The rear of the 
house looks out to a courtyard. 
Susan Edwards Ogle was the land- 
scape architect. “We repainted the 
exterior to reflect a more Italian 
feeling,” says Wiseman. The patio 
furniture is from Michael Taylor, 
with Old World Weavers fabric. 


tones of the master bedroom, 
for instance, are warm and 
silky—a mellow backdrop to 
its Bessarabian rug and selec- 
tion of Neoclassical pieces. 
The husband’s zone, not 
surprisingly, is the subdued 
library. “The library,” Wise- 
man says, “is the one room we 
completely redid. It had been 
one huge room with green 
wallpaper. We added a fire- 
place and antiqued-pine pan- 
eling and divided the space 
with columns into a home the- 
ater and his home office.” The 
library was the most recent 





project, but it won’t be thé 
last. “It’s not over yet,” says the 
husband. “I call it the eight 
year lightning campaign.” 

“A house is something tha} 
evolves,” his other half par: | 
ries—and it’s hard to argue 
with that. Indoors and out 
the couple entertain often 
from fund-raisers to famil 
events. “We celebrate Christ}} 
mas and Hanukkah, Passovell) 
and Easter,” says the wife} 
“It’s definitely a home, ve 
loved by all of us.” 

A happy ending? Not ex} 
actly; not yet. Wiseman will] 
soon be putting the final) 
touches on a spacious Ball- 
nese-style house the coupl | 
have built in Hawaii. “It'll be) 
largely decorated when we 
move in,” says the husband, 
“but my wife will be stickingh 
things in there until we’re 
both pushing up daisies.” J 
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Lewis Mittman 2224 Metropolitan Dining Side Lewis Mittman 2126 Premont Dining Table 
Designed by Tom Charnock 
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TMAN INC 


RERS OF CUSTOM FURNITURE FOR HALF A CENTURY 


“1 LEWIS MITT 
D&D BUILDIN 
979 THIRD AVI 

} NEW YORK, NY 10022 
(212) 888-5581 


FAX: (212) 371-5061 


Edward Ferrell SF-597-P Loveseat 





Edward Ferrell OT-173 Oval Ottoman 
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ralee Fine Furniture? Inc. 


Griffin Rd. Suite C-100, Dania Beach, FI 33004 § 


e: 866.565.7731 © Fax: 866.565. 7732 
il: dff@duralee.com 


juble exclusively through Interior Designers worldwide 
|: Duralee Fine Furniture® Inc. 
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STEPHEN McKAY INC | 
lighting and furniture by appointment to the trade 212 255 2110 
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Design, innovation and quality | 


are the hallmarks of nearly | 


two centuries of craftsmanship | (gs 
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accessories renowned throughout 


the world since 1820. 


catalog call 212 599 0575 | 
lar eee: stab Lye 
_ www.samuel-heath.com | 
l:usa@samuel-heath.com | 


XENON™ Single Lever Fauce 
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Perfecting the art of relaxation 


relax your body, 
free your mind... 








Adjustable headrest. 










KEK 


Endorsed by American 
Chiropractic Association. 











Plus” System 
assures continuous 
lumbar support. 


























Glide System delivers Most models are 
personalized support. available in various sizes. 


“9 Stretch out, put your feet up and discover the amazing comfort of Stressless’ As you relax, the Stressless” 
Glide System keeps your body in perfect balance. The unique Stressless® Plus” System provides optimum 
. neck and lumbar support in any position. Individually reclining seats on Stressless’ chairs, loveseats and sofas 


give everybody a personal comfort zone. Experience the comfort and flexibility of Stressless”! 
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Call now or e-mail us for a free brochure or to find a dealer near you. 


888-EKORNES 


e-mail: office@ekornes.com Wwww.ekornes.com aS, 
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Charles P. Rogers 
America's source for 
original handcrafted 
beds and traditional 

. European 
bed linens. 
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ROGERS BEWS,° BST.1855 


ATALOG AND PRICE LIST. NEW YORK CITY: 55 WEST 17 STREET (BETWEEN 5-6 AVENUES), NYC. 
PHONE ORDERS WELCOME. WE SHIP ANYWHERE. PHONE 1-800-272-7726. 
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PLEASE VISIT A SHOWROOM OR CALL FOR A COLOR Cy 
NEW JERSEY: 300 RT.17 NORTH, EAST RUTHERFORD. WEBSITE: CHARLESPROGERS.COM 


The finest collection of antique, 
custom, and contemporary 
pool tables in the world. 










“The Belvedere” 


Shown in Mahogany, 





this regal table is available 






in your choice of woods 






and finish. 






Created for you, by hand, one at a time. 


Architects, designers and 
connoisseurs of the game have been 







acquiring the finest pool tables in the 
world from us for 80 years. Call for our 
new °55 limited edition 88 page catalog 
of handcrafted pool tables. We deliver 








and install tables anywhere. 
BI SE New YorK CITY 
1.800.252.8855 
BILLIARDS www.blattbilliards.com 


Since 1923 


Beautiful investments to play with... 
Also available through interior designers. 
























Neo-Traditional 











Every piece of handcrafted Hancock & Moore furniture is as strong and true as the people who build i 





www.hancockandmoore.com pansies ioe a HANCCUK (&); MGDOR 





Antique Carpets 
New York 212 585 5511 
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Contemporary Carpets 


New York 212 752 0222 
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lecorative Arts 
New York 212 752 7623 
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John Carrére and Thomas Hastings designed some of the best ‘ 
known and most important buildings of America's Gilded Age. 

From Henry Flagler's Whitehall-- the first great Palm Beach 
estate-- to the Fifth Avenue home of Henry Clay Frick; from 

The New York Public Library to the Memorial Amphitheatre at 
Arlington National Cemetery, the Beaux-Arts architecture of 
Carrére and Hastings endures as 'a genuine style' for our time. 
Featuring original drawings, letters, photographs,and related arti- 

facts, A Genuine Style is the first-ever museum exhibition of the 

work of Carrére and Hastings 


PLAGLER MUSEUM 
1 National Historic Landmark 
CocoANUT ROW AND WHITEHALL Way 


PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 33480 
(561) 655-2833 Www.FLAGLERMUSEUM.US 





When exercise is a 


pleasure, fitness is easy... 


Swim against a smooth current adjustable to 
any speed or ability. Ideal for exercise, water 
aerobics, rehabilitation and fun. Just 8' x 15’, 
an Endless Pool™ is simple to maintain, eco- 
nomical to run, easy to install inside or out. 


For Our Free DVD or Video 
Call (800) 233-0741, Ext. 3092 


. Visit www.endlesspools.com/3092 
or write Endless Pools, Inc. 


ENDLESS POOLS" 200 E Dutton Mill Rd, Aston, PA 19014 
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232 E.583th STREET 





www.niermannweeks.com 





FOR OUR OTHER SHOWROOM LOCATIONS, 
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THE PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER - 8687 MELROSE AVENUE - LOS ANGELES Oy Ne) 1 lor) 


THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 
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John Boone, Inc. | — 


1059 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10021 |} 
212.758.0012 www.johnbooneinc.com 





‘THE FUNCTION AND BEAUTY OF SUNSCREEN SHADES; 
NOW-OFFERED IN- EITHER ROMAN OR ROLLER SI MaEES: 
BOTH WITH THE CONVENIENCE OF MOTORIZATION. 


THE FINEST MOTORS 


INTERIOR WINDOW 
TREATMENTS 


MotToriZeE: 
DRAPERIES, 
ROLLER SHADES, 
DUETTE® SHADES, 
PLEATED SHADES, ROMAN 
SHADES, Woop BLINDs, 
VERTICAL BLINDS 





10301 Jefferson Boulevard, Culver City, CA 90232 
Tel: 310-559-6089 ¢ Fax: 310-559-9764 
www.smautomatic.com 
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Available through Architects and 
Interior Designers 






DESIGN EXHIBIT—73C 
r 





YOUR OWN BEST CLIENT 





tinued from page 143 

re” from his 2003 Paris show “cele- 
_ _Jated the view” by creating a serene 
ime for its contemplation. 

“There is never a false or florid ges- 
re to the work of Stephen Sills and 
_nes Huniford. Their wedge-shaped 
aster bedroom has the charm of a 
‘incely bower as steeped in freshness 
' acitrus grove. A Flemish tapestry be- 
nd a camelback sofa upholstered in 
le green satin mirrors the foliage of 
‘e park below. Fluted panels of silk 
unctuate the walls of glass like the 
lumns of a classical loggia. A Louis 
VI bed of limed wood, an abstract 
ulpture by Joel Shapiro and mod- 
¥ nist-inspired chairs and lamps from 
»e partners’ Dwellings collection all 
vare the uncommon denominator of 
cise firm’s grander commissions: man- 
JRE 











































rin restraint. 
Despite the title of the exhibition— 
ooms with a View of Central Park” — 
1e of the most glamorous spaces in 
sartment 73C didn’t have a window 
id wasn’t a room. It was a narrow cor- 
dor of closets that zigzagged past 
__harles Allem’s sybaritic bath on its 
ay to the master bedroom. Samuel 
tero must have been channeling our 
aaginary bachelor as he recast this 
Apromising sartorial inglenook as 
ais dressing room”: a sensuous lair 
sith suede walls and a leather ceiling, 
leather-bound runner secured with 
onze-toned studs, an ingeniously fit- 
Vd bureau/grooming station of steel 
Yad wood with a valet mount, and a wall 
“W@} closets concealed behind sliding pan- 
s of witty trompe I’oeil murals that 
epict the interiors of a dandy’s fastidi- 
Nasly organized armoire. “I wanted to 
| ticipate ‘the owner’s’ daily needs,” 
/ ero says, “but I also wanted him— 
ad me—to have fun. That, in part, is 
ie purpose of a designer showcase. You 
ave the opportunity to solve a spatial 
luzzle, play with textures, revel in ex- 
eriments, splurge on materials and 
Jierge fantasy with function.” 
_A dazzled visitor to the show plum- 
‘Jeting nearly 1,000 feet back to earth 
1 the high-speed elevator had just 


tough time for a final reflection on the | 


ectacle of so much virtuosity: An 

dless vista is a desirable luxury, but 
‘reatness in design begins and ends 
‘ith an inspired point of view. 0 


| 








continued from page 153 

for dressing on the dressing room,” he 
says. “I like dressing rooms that are sep- 
arate from bedrooms.” 

At one end of the apartment is a 
guest/sitting room, opulently uphol- 
stered in deep brown cashmere. “It’s a 
bit extravagant, but the nap is just so 
luxurious that it won out over merino,” 
Jordan says. In every room he tore out the 
old radiator covers and replaced them 
with front panels of vertical wood slats. 

Jordan and McCarthy have been col- 
lecting art for 25 years. More wall space 
for their art was close to the top of their 
wish list for the new apartment. The 
walls of every room are covered with 
oils, gouaches, drawings and lithographs, 
and sculptures are to be found on most 
tables, cabinets and travertine radiator 
tops. The entrance hall is a stunning art 
gallery. “In order to provide an axis 
from the green of the living room to the 
blue and the brown of the bedrooms, I 
decided the hall would best be clad in 
aluminum leaf,” Jordan says. “It’s ap- 
plied in four-inch squares, just as gold 
leaf is, then it’s burnished, and finally it’s 
glazed to tone it down.” 

The couple prefer to spend week- 
ends in Chicago. Their previous apart- 
ment was on the first floor and was 
dark. “We felt light-deprived and real- 
ly didn’t want to stay at home during 





“When you're the 
client, you can indulge 
all of your own 
prejudices,” says Jordan. 





the day,” says the designer. “Here we’re 
happy to be home because of the light 
and the vistas.” 

When Jordan moved to his new resi- 
dence, his office was two blocks away. 
The building in which the firm was lo- 
cated was sold, and in 2003 Gregga Jor- 
dan Smieszny leased space on the first 
floor of the building to which he had re- 
located. “My office is right under the 
northwest corner of the living room,” 
Jordan says. “I walk down the back stairs, 
and I’m at work. I got almost everything 
I wanted when I moved in, and now I 
also have the ideal commute.” 0 





‘TRIBECA, OLD AND NEW 


continued from page 203 
the first place. Downlights in the one 
dropped ceiling—necessary to hide the 
ventilation ducts and pipes of the apart- 
ment above—are scattered without 
pattern in what Barkley calls a “constel- 
lation.” From the master bedroom, a 
window at pillow level gives a view out 
onto the living area. (In one wall there 
is a low portal that lets the cats, one 
friendly, three retiring, get to their hid- 
den backstage loo.) 

In the kitchen, there is a glass-front 
refrigerator—Frederickson, an art his- 
torian who owns a gallery nearby, says 





The bright, fine-grained 

’ bamboo divorces the 
new construction from 
the vestiges of the old. 





that “curating” the exposed comesti- 
bles is her secret obsession—and a large 
porcelain sink that strikes one of 
the few off notes in this carefully con- 
ceived home. 

“All I wanted was a white farmhouse 
sink and a place for my books,” Freder- 
ickson explains. Her husband also got 
his own design hiccup approved: The 
door to the master bedroom, which 
continues up a few feet past the rest, 
breaks a datum that is established by the 
honeycomb-filled plastic panel walls 
and reinforced in the hanging of two se- 
ries art pieces. That this request was 
granted to Curran, a financier on the 
tallish side, speaks volumes about the 
useful lack of ideology that drove Bark- 
ley’s design process and that gives the 
apartment such an unpretentious feel. 
“Tt was my birthday present,” Curran 
says, smiling. 

The smile is well deserved. When he 
first saw the derelict floor of the aging 
building that would become the family’s 
home, he says he thought to himself, 
“Let’s just leave now. This is never go- 
ing to happen.” Barkley counters with a 
more positive spin: “It was just a blank 
canvas.” But Frederickson, who knows 
a thing or two about that particular 
metaphor, gets the last word. “No,” 
she says. “It was a horrible, dirty, dis- 
gusting canvas.” LJ 
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continued from page 189 
reality. Two things gave Carl confidence 


_ in his choice. One was that ForrestPer- 
| kins had been designing hotels for over 


| Willard hotel. 


la 





20 years and could count among its suc- 
cesses such commissions as Denver’s 
Brown Palace and Washington, D.C.’s 
The other was that the 
firm’s two principals understood the 
South. Interior designer Deborah Lloyd 
Forrest had lived and worked in Dallas 
for many years; architect Stephen Perkins 


grew up in the Mississippi town of 
| Natchez 


and graduated from Ole Miss. 
After a reconnaissance mission to 
Boston and New York, where they took 


| notes on some of Carl’s favorite bou- 


THE ALLUVIAN 


by carving out the rear of the Stei 
jewelry store, providing an enchanti 
view for half the hotel’s guest roo 
but more significantly providing reli}: 
from that bluesman’s bane. “We we! 
sort of upholding a southern traditic 
by including a courtyard patio,” say} 
Perkins. “It’s a cool, shaded place peop" 
can duck into on a hot summer day.” |} 
Off the patio is Giardina’s, The All 
vian’s restaurant. Perkins can recall vi 
iting restaurants in the delta as a chil}w) 
that featured private “booths”—real)}w 
just wooden partitions with a curtain fq} | 
a doorway. “You could close the curta)}u! 
and hit an electric buzzer to call youpunci 





The Be that dhe Minen ha popped up in 
the heart of the Mississippi Delta is a sign that 
the New South ethos has spread. 


| tique hotels, the pair returned to Green- 


wood and got to work. “The biggest 
challenge was taking three completely 


| different buildings that were of three 





“KyeTah ete O)Y 





completely different natures and com- 
bining them into one,” says Perkins. 
Working with architect E. Bowden 
“Skip” Wyatt, he achieved an integrated 


| whole by adding two floors to the 


Stein’s jewelry store building, matching 
its height to the Irving’s, and one floor 


| to the old Deloach department store, 


atop which he placed the terrace where 
guests have their breakfast. 

The unrelenting, inescapable sun has 
long been a trope of delta blues lyrics; 


| Perkins explains that the upside, as far as 


he and Forrest were concerned, was that 
the buildings’ original fenestrations ad- 
mitted an abundance of natural light 
most big-city hotels would envy. The 
effect of light on the land would become 
a motif for Forrest’s interior design, 
which attempted to mimic the colors 
found on the alluvial plain: the deep 
clarets of the fertile soil, the vegetative 
greens and browns and purples that 
dazzle briefly as the evening sun de- 
scends over a cotton field. “With all of the 
light coming in through the windows, 
we needed the palette to be strong but 
subdued,” she says. “Surfaces had to ab- 
sorb more sunlight than they reflected.” 

A fountain courtyard was fashioned 
















over from Prohibition. Nobody coulfysiy 
see what you were doing inside. Thd} ate: 
even had a booth set aside for discred} «1 
liaisons, and the people inside it wet} 
not officially there if anyone cam 
around asking for them.” 


from two to 20. A drapery of green velfirl::;, 
vet enforces privacy, and each booth hép:\:" 
its own buzzer, just like in the old days. 

An unerring sense of hospitality } 
what makes The Alluvian a distinct | 


MIUMEWO 


décor and its inspiration in the boutiqu| 
hotels of the urban Northeast. “I wa 


She ce three bags full of bed ae Shy 
had loved them so much that she was ask}, 





could take them home for her own bed } Dn y 





The Alluvian 
318 Howard Street 
Greenwood, Mississippi 38930 
Telephone: 866-600-5201 
Fax: 662-453-2118 
www.thealluvian.com 
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A LEGACY CONTINUES 


tinued from page 194 
‘Ve original paneling had been stripped 
. fiddled with. To dress up the gal- 
‘-y’s windows, having already glazed 
“%t ) walls the color of seafoam, she had 
‘\ brizontal-ribbed rice-silk draperies 
ti) sade with a self-ruffle on the bottom 
vat has the luxe look of a ball gown, 
“ju d gilt poles on the top that, along with 
I e myriad chandeliers and sconces, 
‘cst to mention the brass window-and- 
‘yor hardware, make the 40-foot-long 
‘100m sparkle. “Hardware is jewelry,” 
le maintains. 
0) Most of the antique furniture in the 
i 4¥artment had been bought at auction 
r the client in the mid-1990s by Mark 
sampton. “Some very fine pieces, Louis 
/V and Louis XVI,” the client says, in- 
in ‘cating chairs, benches, chests, con- 
bate les and commodes of unsurpassable 
~~ Wace and form. They have all now 
‘>und their consummate setting. “We 
‘rtainly didn’t have to throw a lot of 
ditional furniture at this apartment,” 
wexa Hampton says. “The rooms are 
ry strong architecturally, and when 
yoms have good bones, they don’t need 
ist 7 of makeup. ¢ 

























‘om were all Bored ee same chaste 
f-white, for continuity and flow. “We 
‘dn’t want to slap on a color that would 
distracting,” she explains. “The mold- 
¥gs cast such nice shadows, it would 
neeve been a pity for any of that delicacy 

atti be lost.” She installed mirror within 
ye framework of the windows to bounce 


e view of the Met around the three 


The library, balanced between two 
ige rectangles, is a small oval, and 
ampton had bookcases built to curve 
ith its walls—“In a space this size, you 
n't have things jutting out.” Over the 
ur bookcases and the three doors (as 
ell as over the living and dining room 
ors) runs a metal grillwork frieze that 





she sees as functioning “again, like jew- 


elry.” She had two tufted love seats 
made in a concave shape and covered in 
powder-blue cotton velvet. “Everything 
in the library is wood-colored, which 
that nice pale blue relieves,” she says, 
also explaining that “we needed a couple 
of skirted pieces to give warmth and to 
break up all the silhouettes, because the 
room has an awful lot of legs—the two 
needlepoint Louis XV chairs, the ped- 
estal table, the Regency desk chair, the 
Louis XV desk....” 

Hampton “rejiggered” the back of the 
apartment to create, among other things, 
two expansive master baths. For the 
wife’s, she used a surfeit of Blue Cielo 
marble, laying out the 
to simulate waves; for the husband’s, 
Light Emperador marble, framed by 
oak flourishes. For the master sitting 
room she designed columns with gilt 
capitals and bases, and threw in some 
signature grillwork “for an exciting lit- 
tle punch of metal” in an otherwise de- 
liberately subdued room. 

The design for the master bedroom 
was prompted by its exquisite Louis X V 
oak paneling, purchased by the apart- 
ment’s first tenants nearly a century 
ago on what was then called the Con- 
tinent. Both the mantel and the in- 
the-manner-of-Boucher overdoors are 
original to the room as well. Hampton 
designed the romantic bed with its 
carved oak crown and icy-peach-silk- 
upholstered headboard, bed hangings 


“When rooms have good bones, they don’t need 
_ alot of makeup,” says Alexa Hampton. 


and bed skirt. The draperies are taf- | 


feta, and icy peach, too; the wife, who 
Hampton insists was “very involved in 
all color and fabric selections,” had re- 
quested that their heading be smocked 
—a detail the designer deems “a huge 
success, as it echoes the grillwork over- 
doors throughout.” 

Of all the deeply reposeful, perfectly 
balanced rooms in his far-flung apart- 
ment, the client can only gratefully say: 
“It turned out just the way we hoped it 
would, and that’s the acid test. Alexa is a 
true daughter of her father.” 0 
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Places to go, from 
our advertisers... 





Designing the Seas 


It’s been five years since plans 


for “Project Queen Mary” 
were unveiled. Excitement has 
been building ever since. Queen 
Mary 2 embarks upon her maid- 
en voyage on January 12, 2004, 
and offers transatlantic crossings 
between Southhampton and 
New York as well as varied itin- 
eraries throughout the year. 


~ 
4 


HITE 


J 


Architectural Digest and Cunard Line 
will celebrate the launch with six 
top interior designers, who will host 
enriching on-board programs including 
lectures and one-on-one consultations 
during the ship’s inaugural season. 





“Designing the Seas” itineraries: 
May 18, 2004 (Eastbound) 
Mark Boone of London Boone 


June 5, 2004 (Westbound) 
Sandra Nunnerley 


June 19, 2004 (Eastbound) 

Marc Charbonnet 

July 28, 2004 (Eastbound) 
Clodagh 

September 11, 2004 (Westbound) 
Cecil Hayes 


October 11, 2004 (Eastbound) 
Carey Maloney and 
Hermes Mallea of M(Group) 


For more information, contact your travel agent, 
(800)7-CUNARD or visit www.cunard.com. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


brochure will arrive directly from the companies listed. 


AROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL 


1+Please send me all of the items in this category. 


2-°Arizona Biltmore Resort & Spa. Located on 39 
lush acres at the foothills of the Phoenix Mountain 
Preserve. Eight swimming pools, four restaurants and 
spa. Call (800) 950-0086. 

3+Arizona Office of Tourism. A land defined by its 
wild beauty and its simple openness. Amaze yourself. 
Explore Arizona with your free Arizona Travel Packet. 
4-Bellagio. AAA Five-Diamond resort offering unri- 
valed accommodations, award-winning dining, fine art, 
designer shopping and Cirque du Soleil’s stunning “O.” 
5*The Breakers Palm Beach. Featuring world-class 
service, 560 newly renovated guestrooms and suites, a 
luxury spa, two 18-hole golf courses, four oceanfront 
pools, 1/2-mile private beach. www.thebreakers.com 


6-Colorado Tourism Office. Visit Colorado for 
scenery, adventure, history, arts, culture, big cities, 
small towns and more! For details—and surprises 
visit www.colorado.com or call (800) COLORADO. 


7°Cunard Line. QM2 arrived in January 2004. The 
grandest, longest, tallest, greatest, widest, sleekest 
ocean liner ever to grace the sea. For more informa- 
tion, visit www.cunard.com or call (800) 7-CUNARD 
8+Curagao. Just 40 miles off the coast of Venezuela. 
More than 12 casinos, great dining, fantastic diving, 
golf, and an UNESCO world heritage site. Visit 
www.curacao-tourism.com or call (800) 3-CURACAO. 
9-Fairmont Scottsdale Princess. This AAA Five- 
Diamond oasis in the desert beckons you. Experience 
the Willow-Stream Spa at Fairmont. 

Visit www.fairmont.com or call (800) 344-4758. 
10°Florida. Unique and unusual furnishings, acces- 
sories and design trends found only in the Sunshine State. 
Information on sources, designers and developments 


11*Holland America Line. Holland America’s 
Alaska. The difference is five-star ships; two days 
in Denali; Yukon Queen adventures and more. 
Please visit www.hollandamerica.com or call 
(877) SAIL HAL, ext. 842. 


12*Hotel Casa Del Mar. An ocean retreat for those 

with an insatiable thirst. Hotel Casa Del Mar by the sea 

caters to your every need. 

13-Hyatt Regency Scottsdale at Gainey Ranch. 

Offering a 2 1/2-acre water playground, 27 holes of golf, 

a beach, tennis, the Sonwai Spa, the Native American 

Learning Center, Camp Hyatt and more. 

14+ JW Marriott Desert Ridge Resort and Spa. Ten 

dining options, 950 guestrooms, two championship golf 

courses, Revive spa, four acres of turquoise pools and a 

lazy river 

{5*One&Only Palmilla. Features 172 sea-facing 
mmodations with butler servi-e, C restaurant by 

( ic Trotter, spa, golf, two poo.s and children’s 





act For reservations, call (800) 637-2226. 
16° Phoeni» - With over 200 golf courses, over 
325 sunny ce id breathtaking desert scenery, an 


amazing esca aits. Visit www.visitphoenix.com 

or call (866) 705-2750 

17+Royal Palms Hotel & Cas vith 117 
beautiful guestrooms, casitas ¢ ' Palms 
offers the Alvadora Spa, a con r, 
swimming and the award-winning 1. Cook irant. 


18+*Scottsdale, AZ. Sanctuary on Camel! 

Mountain, above Scottsdale in the Valley 

Swanky suites, the Sanctuary Spa and 0\ 

views. Visit www.sanctuaryaz.com or call (: 5] 
19+Scottsdale Convention and Visitors 5. 

Bring your passion for life and experience lux. 


resorts, championship golf and a thriving arts scene. 
Visit www.experiencescottsdale.com. 


20°Sea Island. A scenic seaside setting off the coast 
of Georgia, Sea Island is home to the legendary Cloister 
Hotel, the Five-Star, Five-Diamond Lodge, world-class 
golf and more. Call (800) SEA-ISLAND. 
www.seaisland.com 


21+Sheraton Wild Horse Pass Resort & Spa. 
Arizona’s only Native American-owned luxury resort, 
boasting 500 culturally-themed rooms, 36 holes of Troon™ 
Golf, the Aji Spa and an onsight equestrian center 


22-+Tourism New Zealand. Discover unspoiled natur- 
al wonders, Maori culture and urban sophistication. 
Visit www.newzealand.com or call (866) 639-9325 to 
order a complimentary 24-page brochure. 

23°Utah. Official playground before, during and after 
the 2002 Olympic Winter Games. Visit our website at 
www.utah.com and plan your escape today 

24*WCI Communities, Inc. Exemplifying excellence 
in home-building, unsurpassed amenities and lifestyle 
masterpieces. Call (800) WCI-2290 or go to 
www.arch.wcicommunities.com for more information. 


25+The Westin Kierland Resort & Spa. Offering 
eight deliciously different dining venues, a full-service 
spa, nearby upscale snopping and championship golf. 


ART & ANTIQUES 


26°Claremont Rug Company. “One of the world’s 
best sources of antique carpets” —Financial Times. 
Offering art-level rugs and first-class cabin service. Visit 
www.claremontrug.com or call (800) 441-1332. $12. 
27-Kentshire Galleries. An extraordinary collection 
of furniture, accessories and antique jewelry is show- 
cased on www.kentshire.com. Browse our complete 
inventory with the click of a mouse. 


28-The Sculpture Foundation. For a free catalog of 
the bronze, life-sized sculpture of Seward Johnson, visit 
www.sewardjohnson.com or call (310) 264-2400. 


29°Urban Chateau. An information packet about our 
gallery and website, highlighting our online searchable 
inventory of 17th-, 18th-, & 19th-century French and 
Italian antiques available. www.urbanchateau.com 


AUTOMOTIVE 


30-Please send me all of the items in this category. 


‘Acura TL. Introducing the all-new, all-powerful 
Acura TL. With 270-hp, six speeds and an equally 
high-performance surround-sound system. Experience 
a higher form of performance at www.acura.com. 
31+*Audi of America, Inc. Never quit. Never do the 
expected. Never rest on your laurels. Never think great 
is good enough. Never Follow. See how we prove it at 
Wwww.audiusa.com. 

32-BMW of North America. Visit BMW’s Virtual 
Center at www.bmwusa.com. Research your favorite 
models and build your own BMW. Select options, 
explore financing and contact a BMW center. 
33-Infiniti. The Infiniti” M45™. 340-horsepower V8. 
Voice Recognition. RearView Monitor. Visit 
www.infiniti.com or call (800) 521-0808. 

34+ Jaguar Cars. Born to Perform. For more informa- 
tion, visit www.jaguarusa.com or call (800) 4-JAGUAR. 
35-Land Rover. Experience the most well-traveled 
vehicles on earth at www.landroverusa.com or call 
(800) FIND-4WD to locate a Land Rover retailer. 
36-Lexus. Free brochure on the highly acclaimed 
Lexus automobiles—the result of our passionate pursuit 
of perfection. 


PROMOTION 








37*Mercedes-Benz USA. Visit your dealer and start 
to live the Mercedes experience. For information abou 
the exciting and stylish vehicle line-up or to locate a 
dealer near you, call (800) FOR-MERCEDES. 

38+ Toyota. For more information on Toyota innova- 
tions and technologies that positively impact the world 
in which we live, visit us at ww w.toyota.com/tomorrow,) 







BUILDING MATERIALS 


39+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
40-Amdega Conservatories. 53-page catalog show- 
casing excellence in design, style and technological 
innovation. $10. 

41-42-Baltica. European-made architectural fittings: 
door, cabinet and window hardware. Visit our website 
at www.baltica.com or call (S08) 763-9224. Catalog 
CD, $5, circle (#41). Free brochure, circle (#42). 
*California Closets. When you organize your home, 
you simplify your life. Custom solutions to help you 
stay organized in room after room of your home. Visit 
www.calclosets.com or call (800) 336-9195. 


43-CP Films, Inc. Learn how to control excessive 
heat gain, energy costs, glare and ultraviolet rays that 
are coming through your windows with Vista® window 
film. Free informative brochure. 

44-45-Enkeboll Designs. Boldly designed architec- 
tural woodcarvings. Catalog offers over 550 design 
solutions/products including: corbels, finials, arches, 
moldings, etc. Catalog, $20, circle (#44). Free 
brochure, circle (#45). 


* Jeld-Wen Windows and Doors. Reliable windows 
and doors designed to bring you energy efficiency, secu-} 
rity and most of all, peace of mind. www.jeld-wen.com 
46-Loewen Windows. Maker of fine wood windows 
and doors. Call (800) 245-2295 for a free product 
brochure plus sizing handbook. 


47+-Marvin Windows and Doors. Catalog features 
wood and clad wood windows and doors. Our leading- 
edge approach is evident in two key product features 
available on Marvin’s Castmaster. Visit 
www.marvin.com or call (888) 537-8266. 


48-Oak Leaf Conservatories. Custom-designed and 
installed using traditionally skilled British designers 
and craftsmen with premium materials. Use as 

room additions or freestanding garden rooms. Call 
(800) 360-6283. $10. 


49+ Okell’s Fireplace San Francisco. Full-service 
fireplace company, specializing in custom fireplace 
accessories and mantels from antique to contemporary. 
50+Old World Stoneworks. Best designed cast stone 
fireplace mantels in the business. Prices from $1,000 to 
$5,700. Excellent technical support for all types of 
installation and applications. Call (800) 600-8336. 


51+Rocky Mountain Hardware. The pioneer of solid 
bronze architectural hardware for doors, windows, 
kitchen and bath. Available in a variety of finishes 

for every architectural style. Call (888) 552-9472. 
52-Stone Legends. Enhance your lifestyle with store 
architectural elements. Catalog has color photos and 
all the information needed to start the process. Call 
(800) 398-1199. 


53+Stone Magic. Fireplace surrounds designed to fit 
any style or room size. Color catalog shows everything 
needed to design your room around a striking center- 
piece. Call (800) 597-3606. 


54-Tamko Roofing Products, Inc. The beauty and 
performance of Tamko Lamarite Composite Shingles is 
brought to vivid life in this brochure and video. Call 
(800) 641-4691. 
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»schler und Sohn. Mahogany windows and doors 
«din practically any size, shape and style, with a vari- 


different finishes. $1. 

: ‘ase send me all of the items in this category. 
+Bang & Olufsen America, Inc. The literature 

‘ ge consists of either the full-line main catalog, circle 

© ora 16-page mini-catalog, circle (#58). All core 

© cts are featured in both packages. 

} anon U.S.A., Inc. A full line of consumer imaging 

« cts from 35mm, APS and digital cameras, analog 

fu ini DV camcorders, image stabilization binoculars 
rect photo printers. 

® ateway. Whether you're interested in a PC, an MP3 

}- ora plasma TV, Gateway has what you want, the 

ou want it. Call (800) GATEWAY. 


j itachi Home Electronics. Check out the latest line 
"sma and projection TVs designed exclusively by 

| hi to deliver the ultimate home theater experience. 

© yww.hitachi.us/tv. Free brochure. 
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} ca Corporation. Manufacturers of the world’s 
‘robotic machines for the video and home entertain- 
ndustries. Standard and custom lifts available for 
onventional and plasma TVs. 


3 Electronics, Inc. LG televisions are now available 
-US. A line of high-quality award-winning plasmas, 

§ and digital video products that will redefine high-end 
theater. Visit us at www.lgusa.com. 


almOne. The Zire™ 71 handheld combines classic 
jizational features with a built-in camera. Plus, listen 
°3s*, watch video clips and more. *SD card 

red, sold separately. www.palmOne.com 


} harp Electronics Corporation. Versatile. Vivid. 
-nt. Sharp® AQUOS™ Liquid Crystal Televisions 

in 13-, 15-, 20-, 30- and 37-inch screen sizes. Visit 
‘sharpusa.com to learn more. 


RICS/WALLCOVERINGS/ACCESSORIES 


lease send me all of the free items in this category. 


i 


ergamo Fabrics. Leading importer and distributor 
finest upholstery and drapery fabrics. Suitable 
oth residential and contract applications. No literature 


srunschwig & Fils, Inc. Designer and manufacturer 
temporary and historically-inspired decorative home 
sshings. No literature available. 


$BK Ltd. With more home décor ideas and acces- 
5 than anyone, CBK makes it easy to decorate your 
2 in just the style you want. No literature available. 
“www.cbkhome.com or call (800) FYI-4-CBK. 


‘“olefax & Fowler. Timeless, elegant and quintessen- 
English. Founded in the 1930's, renowned for its 
fous chintzes and over 600 designs including superb 

‘@ cs, weaves, trimmings and wallpapers. $2. 

idelman Leather. Leather floors develop a patina, 
his the true mark of quality leather. Edelman has 

» making and selling leather floor tiles for over 25 

5. Free literature. 


Aravet. The leading distributor of decorative fabrics 
Furnishings to the interior design trade. Brochure 
; adetailed view of the many products that Kravet 


ag meluding fabrics, furniture and trimmings. $1. 





.ee Jofa. Introducing a new and exciting fabric and 
sovering collection. Experience the luxurious textiles in 
gantly styled brochure featuring the newest products. $2. 


sborne & Little. Osborne & Little is happy to pro- 
| free of charge brochures featuring our many 


| pean brands. 


erennials Outdoor Fabrics. The “hand” of luxury 
or upholstery combined with the enduring qualities 

| ssary for outdoor use: soil, mildew and UV resistance. 
www.perennialsfabrics.com or call (888) 322-4773. 


‘ollack. Headquartered in Manhattan’s SoHo dis- 
Pollack is a designer and trade distributor of innova- 
_ high-style, high-quality textiles for the interiors market. 
The Robert Allen Group. Our Color Library and 
sive furniture collections showcase a breathtaking 
trum of new colors. Be inspired by our complimenta- 
pho, he colorful. www.robertallendesign.com 
'S. Harris. A highly decorative line for the residential 
hospitality industries. : 
SM Automatic. Complete line of motors, motorized 
2ms and controls for interior window treatments. Op- 
2 draperies, blinds or shades all at the touch of a button. 


Stroheim & Romann. For over 136 years, the leading 














‘ce for exquisite fabrics, wallcoverings and trimmings. 
ilable through interior designers and a network of 
Nrooms nationwide. No literature available. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


81-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
82-American Slate Company. Large range of quality 
even thickness natural slate floor tiles and roofing slates in 
stock. The best at competitive prices. For a free brochure, 
visit www.americanslate.com or call (800) 553-5611. 

83° Artistic Tile. Luxury stone and artisan tile collections 
are available in our fine showrooms nationwide. Visit our 
website at www.artistictile.com. 


84-Barclay Butera Inc. Comfortable living for the 
sophisticated palette; designed and manufactured in-house. 
For a free brochure, visit www.barclaybutera.com. 


85-Darius Antique and Decorative Rugs. A broad 
variety of finely woven carpets, a wall-to-wall carpeting 
department and a custom rug division where you can cre- 
ate ideas to meet clients’ needs. Located in New York City. 


86-°FJ Hakimian, Inc. New Custom Collection of hand- 
made carpets. Extraordinary designs from our archives 
available in your choice of colors and sizes. Free literature. 


87-J.H. Minassian & Co. Renowned for an extensive 
collection of the finest new, old and antique carpets from 
around the world. Serving the design community with 
expertise that spans four generations. 


88-Mansour Fine Rugs. A catalog of representative 
examples of our Antique Rug selection. Free catalog. 


89+Medallion Rug Gallery. Complimentary copy of the 
most comprehensive handwoven rug book—images, products/ 
services and educational material. Call (800) 300-RUGS. 


90*Mohawk Industries, Inc. With over 125 years of 
experience in the floor covering industry, you can trust 
Mohawk. Featuring carpet, hardwood, laminate and 
ceramic tile. Visit www.mohawkflooring.com or call 
(800) 2-MOHAWK. 


91*Nourison Rug Corp. With comprehensive informa- 
tion about the history, manufacture and design of fine car- 
pets, the Nourison Rug Primer is intended to assist the con- 
sumer in making an educated choice in the purchase of a 
rug. $1. 

92-Paris Ceramics. The leading international specialists 
in antique stone, terra cotta, natural limestone, hand-cut 
mosaics, decorative ceramics. Nine U.S. showrooms. $10. 


93-Renaissance Carpets & Tapestries, Inc. The pre- 
mier source of European carpets, tapestries, modern and 
Oriental weavings. A multitude of textures and colorways. 
Fax for a to-the-trade catalog, (212) 696-4248. 
94-Stanton Carpet. Exclusive luxury designs, from the 
high-styled Wilton patterns and sisals to printed carpets 
and area rugs. Visit www.stantoncarpet.com or call 

(888) 809-2989. 


95+Stark Carpet. Catalog contains many of the compa- 
ny’s designs and colorways, including fabric and furniture. 
Available to designers and architects for $10, circle (#95). 
96-97 -Tufenkian Carpets. Catalogs include carpet and 
scenic photography while describing James Tufenkian’s 
Necessarily Ethical Economic Development business phi- 
losophy. Visit www.tufenkiancarpets.com to order the full- 
line catalog, $20 (#96), or The Armenian catalog, $30 (#97). 


FURNITURE 


98- Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


99+American Leather. Your style. Your choice. Your way. 
Over 70 styles and colors all custom made and shipped in 
30 days or less. Free catalog. www.americanleather.com 


100: Auffrance. New 80-page color catalog featuring the 
finest quality furniture available today. $35. 


101+-Avery Boardman Ltd. Comprehensive catalog with 
our entire line of sofa beds, chairs, ottomans, sofas and 
bedding products. Designed to assist the expert and the 
novice alike. $35. 


102+ Baker Furniture. Your home is your haven. 
Approachable and simple expressions of color, form and 
texture that evoke the aesthetics of the American Arts and 
Crafts movement. $15. 


103*Bedroom Eyes. A perfect night’s sleep on the world’s 
finest bed. Honeycomb nesting to eliminate gaps, all-nat- 
ural fiber, Belgian woven damask coverings and more. 


104+ Bernhardt. It’s more than a piece of furniture, it’s a 
part of you. The Bernhardt family has been crafting fine 
furniture since 1889. Visit www.bernhardt.com or call 
(866) 315-6193. 


105-Brown Jordan International. The premier manu- 
facturer of fine luxury furnishings for the home since 1945. 
For more information, call (800) 743-4252. No literature 
available. 


106-Brueton. Manufacturer of the highest quality con- 
temporary furnishings using the finest materials: stainless 
steel, leather, wood and stone. www.brueton.com 


PROMOTION 





107+Cast Classics Landgrave. The company that brings 
exquisite style, impeccable craftsmanship and luxurious 
comfort to your outdoor living areas. www.castclassics.com 
108-Charles P. Rogers Beds. Est. 1855. Original 19”- 
and 20"-century headboards, beds, canopy beds, day beds 
and European linen and Egyptian cotton bedding. Visit 
www.charlesprogers.com or call (800) 272-7726. $1.50. 
109*Clive Christian. The award-winning Clive Christian 
book of furniture is available from our nearest exclusive 
Clive Christian showroom. Visit www.clivechristian.com 
for details. 

110+ Decorative Crafts, Inc. Importers of the finest 
traditional Italian furniture for over 70 years. Free 

color catalog with over 600 furniture designs from Italy. 
www.decorativecrafts.com 


111+Design Centro Italia. Directly imported Italian 
furnishings, including a large collection of the Modern 
Classics, all carried in stock for immediate delivery. Shop 
online at www.italydesign.com. 

112+Devon Shops. Preview Devon's collection of hand- 
carved formal and country French and English furniture. 
Visit www.devonshop.com or call (212) 686-1760 for a 
free brochure. 


113+Doris Leslie Blau. In October 2003, Doris Leslie 
Blau added important furniture and decorative art pieces 
to the collection, including pieces by designers such as 
Gio Ponti, Fontana Arte, Borsani and others. 


114-Drexel Heritage. For 100 years, we've been building 
fine furniture and crafting the components of dreams. 
Contact us for information on our latest introductions. 
www.drexelheritage.com 

115° Duralee Fine Furniture®, Inc. The most all- 
encompassing line of furniture by any major fabric 
company in the country. A luxurious collection of sofas, 
beds, ottomans, benches, chairs, tables and more. 


116-Ekornes Inc. The Stressless® recliner features a 

patented system that adjusts automatically for ultimate 
comfort in any position. Call (888) EKORNES or visit 
www.ekornes.com for a free brochure or nearest dealer. 


117*George Smith. Manufacturers and retailers of hand- 
made English upholstered furniture. Seventy classic furni- 
ture designs and an exclusive range of fabrics. Free cata- 
log. www.georgesmith.com 

118*Giati Designs. The finest teak and cast-metal furni- 
ture designs by Mark Singer. Market umbrellas and 
French-milled fabrics are featured in our free 40-page color 
brochure. Visit www.giati.com or call (805) 965-6535. 
119*Gloster Furniture, Inc. An extensive range of prod- 
ucts, including teak, metal and teak combinations, sling 
groups, and all-weather wicker collections as featured in 
our color catalog. 

120-Greenbaum Interiors. Preview uncommon designs 
and vast selections of heirloom-quality furniture, fine art 
and antiques, lighting, carpeting, accessories and highly 
imaginative design services. www.greenbauminteriors.com 
121*Hancock & Moore, Inc. From the heart of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, handcrafted seating made by artisans 
who take pride in every detail. Call (828) 495-8235 or visit 
www.hancockandmoore.com. Free catalog. 

122+Harden Furniture. Our craftspeople have created 
heirloom-quality, solid wood furniture and upholstery since 
1844. Free 24-page color brochure provides a sampling 

of American-crafted solid wood furniture styles. 
www.harden.com 

123+Henredon Furniture. In Concert—unmistakable 
contemporary furniture...dressed up with stone, metal and 
gleaming glass, finished in a casually elegant champagne 
and deep, dark chocolate. Bedroom, dining room and 
occasional. $15. 

124+Kingsley-Bate. A 90-page full color catalog of the 
world’s finest solid teak outdoor furniture. $5. 
125+Kreiss Collection. The world-class look of Kreiss 
features an international mix of custom handmade furni- 
ture, unique accessories, professional design services, 
exclusive fabrics and luxury bed linens. 44-page color 
folio, $15. www.kreiss.com 

126-La Forge Francaise. Limited-production pieces 
and custom-designed wrought iron furniture and fixtures, 
varying in style from classic to contemporary. Illustrations 
available upon request. $10. 

127+-Laneventure. Excursions by Laneventure is the 
ultimate in elegant casual furniture. The Palm Beach 
Collection by Mimi and Brooke, along with the Raymond 
Waites collection, highlight the line. $5. 


128+McGuire. McGuire Furniture Portfolio—a 108-page 
color edition featuring premier rattan designs, bamboo 
tables, solid teak, aluminum, laced rawhide, lighting and 
other special collections. $20. 


129-130+ Michael Taylor Designs. A complete collection 


_ of antique reproductions and outdoor collections based on 


the designs of Michael Taylor, creator of the “California 
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Look.” To-the-trade catalog, $50, circle (#129). Free 
color brochure, circle (#130). 


131°Phyllis Morris. Designers and manufacturers of 
custom luxury furniture. $35. 


132+ Poliform. Italian manufacturer of high-end ward- 
robe systems, wall units, beds and kitchens. Collabor- 
ations with architects such as Paolo Piva and Carlo 
Colombo bring fashion, function and technology 
together. $10. 


133+-Scully & Scully. The magnificent Park Avenue 
store offers a splendid array of the finest china, crystal, 
English and American furniture and more. 


134+Shifman Mattress Company. For a free bro- 
chure about the incredible comfort of the finest hand- 
made mattresses and boxsprings, visit our website at 
www.shifmanmattresses.com or call (888) SHIFMAN. 


135+ Stickley Furniture. The Williamsburg Reserve 
Collection is the result of an exclusive licensing agree- 
ment with the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation. 
Historic reissues and adaptations for bedroom, dining 
room and occasional use. $5. 


136*Sutherland. Outdoor furniture transformed from 
the mundane to the sublime, inspiring designers to re- 
think the out-of-doors as a continuum of their interiors. 
Visit www.sutherlandteak.com or call (800) 717-8325. 


JEWELRY & WATCHES/FASHION 


137-+Please send me all of the items in this category. 


138+ Cartier. Synonymous with exquisite jewelry and 
watches, Cartier also offers leather goods, pens, 
lighters, scarves, fragrances, china and crystal. Visit 
www.cartier.com or call (800) CARTIER. 

139*David Yurman. Established in 1979 and interna- 
tionally recognized today as America’s leading fine jew- 
elry and timepiece brand. Available at David Yurman 
flagship boutiques on Madison Avenue, South Coast 
Plaza and at over 400 retail locations. 


140+ Diamond Trading Company. To view diamond 
jewelry designs and to learn more about how to buy a 
diamond, visit www.adiamondisforever.com. 
141*Mikimoto. The originator of cultured pearls 
since 1893. Celebrating its 110" anniversary in 2003, 
Mikimoto maintains the commitment of its founder, 
Mr. Kokichi Mikimoto, of exceptional quality and 
craftsmanship. Free catalog. 

142+ Molina Fine Jewelers. Enter the world of 
Molina through our magazine, Unforgettable, which 
offers information about exceptional gems and jewelry, 
including exciting and informative lifestyle editorial. 
143-Omega. For over 150 years, Omega has built an 
unmatched reputation for precision and leading-edge 
technology. Omega records significant moments in 
time on the wrists of the world’s most outstanding 
personalities. 

*Piaget. For more information, please call 

(877) 8-PIAGET or visit www. piaget.com. 

144-Rado Watch Co. One of the most prominent 
Swiss watch manufacturers and the leading producer of 
scratch-proof design watches. 

145-Van Cleef & Arpels. Creating exquisite jewelry 
with the finest craftsmanship and highest quality gem- 


stones since 1906. For more information or to request 
a catalog, call (800) VCA-5797. 


KITCHEN AND BATH 


146-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


147-Ann Sacks. Inspirational designs have made Ann 
Sacks #1 in fine tile and stone. The 166-page catalog is 
filled with breathtaking products from modern to tradi- 


ional, with the best of class in each. $20. 

148° Christopher Peacock Cabinetry. The finest 
qual »m cabinetry for all areas of the home, 
includ chens, bath rooms and libraries. 

Handc; he United States. $20 

149*Daco hen Appliances. Luxury kitchen appli- 


ances manul: er known for superior performance— 


dishwashers, ranzes, ovens, ventilation systems and 
outdoor grills. Fami ned. American-made. Visit 
www.dacor.com or c: 0) 793- 

150+ Downsview Kitchens. Des: ion and 
commitment to quality make Down A mier 


choice in kitchen cabinetry. Send $15 fo: 
color brochure or pick up a copy at y: ast 
Downsview showroom. Call (905) 677- 


151*DuPont™ Corian®. The inviting beauty o! 
DuPont Corian” solid surfaces. Over 100 enticing col 
ors. Seamless sink options. A 10-year limited warranty 
Visit www.corian.com or call (800) 4-CORIAN. 





152+Elkay Manufacturing Company. Specialty col- 
lection of sinks for bar, hospitality and lavatory in 
brass, copper and stainless steel. Sophisticated finishes, 
materials and styling reflect elegance and quality. 

Visit www.elkayusa.com or call (630) 574-8484. 


153°Fisher & Paykel Appliance. The AeroTech 
oven, choice of three high-powered cooktops, the revo- 
lutionary DishDrawer dishwashing and Consumer's 
Guide Best Buy award-winning EcoSmart washer. 
Fisher & Paykel designs meet your every need. 
154+Gracious Home. Known for its extraordinary 
service and in-depth selection of merchandise. 
Decorative hardware and plumbing, lighting, linens and 
housewares. Call (800) 338-7809 for a complimentary 
brochure and directory. 

155+Herbeau Creations. Add a touch of couture to 
your home: handcrafted kitchen and bath fixtures since 
1857. Visit www.herbeau.com or call (800) 547-1608 to 
request a free catalog. 

156+Jenn-Air. A division of the Maytag Corporation. 
Makers of the finest high-end kitchen appliances, 
including cooktops, convention ovens, wall ovens and 
refrigerators. 

157*KitchenAid. Building on the legacy of the leg- 
endary stand mixer in 1919 and the first dishwasher in 
1949, KitchenAid has created a complete line of prod- 
ucts designed for cooks, from countertop appliances to 
wine cellars. 

158°Kohler. Kohler Bath & Kitchen Ideas—a complete 
set of catalogs covering baths and whirlpools, showers, 
lavatories, toilets and bidets, kitchen and entertainment 
sinks, faucets and accessories. Visit www.kohler.com or 
call (800) 44 KOHLER, ext. SA2. $15. 


159-Kuppersbusch USA, Inc. Bringing new dimen- 
sion to cooking with clean lines and Zen-like simplicity. 
Beginning with the fundamental aspects of space and 
moving on to the functional necessities of food prepara- 
tion, while focusing on homeowners’ personal needs. 


160+ Neff Kitchens. European styling and engineering 
with North American flexibility. Furniture-style cabi- 
netry including kitchens, vanities and entertainment 
centers. 

161°P.E. Guerin. Since 1857, P.E. Guerin has manu- 
factured the finest handmade hardware. We have it 
all—hardware doors, curtains, bathroom fittings and 
furniture. Call (212) 243-5270. $25. 


162°Plain & Fancy. From American Arts and Crafts 
to the warmth of Provence, our 40-page catalog pre- 
views these cabinetry styles and more. Please call 
(800) 447-9006, dept. #AD0204, or visit our website at 
www.plainfancycabinetry.com. $12. 


163+Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. World-renowned 
European kitchen and bath cabinet manufacturer pro- 
duces unique culinary and living spaces in both contem- 
porary and traditional design. Visit www.poggen- 
pohl_usa.com or call (800) 987-0553. $22. 


164-Samuel Heath. Manufacturers of the finest 
quality bathroom accessories, faucets and showers. 
Established in Birmingham, UK, in 1920. 

165+ Smallbone. England’s leading maker of bespoke 
kitchens, undertaking commissions throughout the 
USA. For a complimentary 60-page brochure, please 
visit www.smallbone.co.uk or call (800) 763-0096. 


166+Snaidero USA. The world-leader in luxury Italian 
kitchen design celebrates 25 years in America. The 
Snaidero USA Portfolio highlights the most influential 
trend-setting designs. $25. 


167-168 + Sub-Zero. The leader in built-in refrigeration 

design solutions. A showcase of the nation’s most stun- 
ning kitchens in the idea book Great American Kitchens, 
$10, circle (#167). Free brochure, circle (#168). 


169*Thermador. With meaningful innovation, superi- 
or performance and unmatched design, Thermador 
has been empowering the cooking enthusiast for 

over 70 years. For a product brochure, visit 
www.thermador.com or call (800) 656-9226. 


170+U-Line Corporation. Leader in built-in under- 
counter icemakers, Combo” icemaker/refrigerators, 
Wine Captain® wine storage units, refrigerators and 
refrigerator/freezers. www.u-line.com : < 
171+Vent-A-Hood. “Magic Lung” centrifugal blowers 
efficiently liquefy cooking grease while permanently 
exhausting odors. The most powerful, efficient, quiet 
and easy-to-clean ventilation system you can install. 

Call (800) 331-2492. 


172-Viking Range Corp. Offering a complete line of 
ultra-premium kitchen equipment, including cooking, 
ventilation, refrigeration and cleanup products as well 
as outdoor products. Visit www.vikingrange.com or 
call (888) 845-4641. 


“PROMOTION 


173*Walker Zanger. Create your own unique vision in 
tile and stone with this 284-page catalog that includes a 
luxurious collection of handmade ceramic tile, terra 
cotta, metal, stone tile and slabs, mosaics and glass. $36. 


174+ William Ohs, Inc. Exquisite handcrafted kitchens 
that transport the spirit and charm of traditional 
Europe and times-past America into today’s modern, 
premium kitchen. $8. 


175+Wolf Appliance. A premium brand of kitchen 
appliances. Offering built-in ovens, cooktops, ranges, 
ventilation and outdoor grills. To fuel your passion for 
cooking, contact Wolf at www.wolfappliance.com. 


LIGHTING 


176-Arte de Mexico. Our catalog series features our 
signature collections of hand-forged wrought iron light- 
ing and furniture, wood lighting, naturally-shed antlers, 
aluminum furniture and accessories. 


177+Boyd Lighting. Creating exquisite lighting fix- lyon 
tures for upscale interiors for over 80 years. Please visit ae 
us at www. boydlighting.com. 
178+Lutron Electronics. Learn how Lutron lighting the eXC 
controls make your life more productive, more relaxed, i 
more secure, more efficient, more dramatic and simply } 
more fulfilling. Free. ayenite 
; tt 
179+Schonbek Lighting. Founded in 1870 in 
Bohemia. Specializing in Renaissance, retro and post- "4 
modern crystal chandeliers. For a free video and litera- + ae 81 
ture, call (800) 836-1892 or visit www.schonbek.com. 
180-Stephen McKay Inc. Honoring the tradition 1 uchiv 
4 \ 


of handmade to order lighting and furniture design 
of the highest quality. Showroom to the trade only by 
appointment. 


181*Wired Custom Lighting. Our showrooms carry ~ 
fixtures from traditional to ultra-contemporary. For 
more information and to request a catalog, visit 
www.wired-designs.com. 


LIQUOR 


182+*Bombay Sapphire. An icon of sophistication for 
its distinctive, clean taste is pleased to support inspired 
individuals in the fields of architecture and design. 
183+-Champagne Krug. Producing only prestige cu- 
vees since 1843, Champagne Krug offers the interested 
reader insights into its unique commitment to excellence. 


184+ Redwood Creek Wines. Relax and enjoy the 
simple pleasures in life with the award-winning wines 
of Redwood Creek. For more information, visit 
www.redwoodcreek.com. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


185+Conrad Imports, Inc. Exquisite. custom handwo- 
ven window shades of natural fibers that filter sunlight 
while preserving outside views. Over 60 weaves in clas- 
sic and contemporary designs. Visit our website at 
www.conradshades.com or call (866) 426-6723. 


186-Ehrich & Ehrich Landscape Architects, Inc. 
International, award-winning design-build company. 
Our specialties include classical garden follies, extraor- 
dinary water features and architectural antiques. 
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187+Lladro USA Inc. Our porcelain sculptures are 
renowned the world over for their original and authen- 
tic artistic style. For more information or an authorized 
retailer, visit www.lladro.com or call (800) 634-9088. 


188+ Martin’s Herend Imports, Inc. Created by hand 
in the Old World tradition, hand-painted Herend Por- 
celain has been commissioned by royalty and enjoyed 
by discerning connoisseurs worldwide since 1826. 


189-MGM The Residences. The Residences/ MGM 
Grand/Turnberry and MGM Grand Hotel/Casino 
join in announcing the suite-est residential 

ownership opportunity to hit the Las Vegas strip. 
www.mgmgrandresidences.com 


190*New York School of Interior Design. Catalog 
describes the 75 courses and workshops, MFA, BFA 

and AAS programs offered by New York’s only fully 
accredited, degree-granting college wholly devoted to 3 
interior design. 


191-Sharp Electronics Corporation. Introducing 
Sunvista solar energy systems from Sharp®. The 
more enlightened home energy choice, from the 
world’s leading manufacturer of solar panels. 
www.sharpusa.com/solar 


192-Turnberry Place. The Place to Live in Las Vegas. 
Luxurious 1-, 2-, 3-, 4- bedroom and penthouse condo- 
miniums. Created by Turnberry Associates, the people 
who wrote the book on private club lifestyles. Visit 
www.turnberryplace.com. 
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AD Directory 


A listing of the designers, architects and hotels featured in this issue 


L.A. WOMAN 

Pages 32-40 

Donna Livingston Design 

8811 Alden Drive 

Los Angeles, California 90048 
310-273-1855 


FUSION, TEXAS STYLE 
Pages 44-52 

Dick Clark Architecture 
207 West Fourth Street 
Austin, Texas 78703 
512-472-4980 

www. dcarch.com 


Emily Summers Design 
1933 Cedar Springs Road 
Dallas, Texas 75201 
214-871-9669 


MARIETTE HIMES GOMEZ 
Pages 54-60 

Mariette Himes Gomez 
504-506 East 74th Street 
New York, New York 10021 


| 212-288-6856 


| LIGHTNING STRIKE 


Pages 78-84 


| Victoria Hagan Interiors 





| 654 Madison Avenue 


New York, New York 10021 
212-888-1178 


Timothy Bryant Architect 
66 West Broadway 

New York, New York 10007 
212-571-6885 


THE BRAZILIAN COURT 
Pages 86-92 

The Brazilian Court Hotel 
301 Australian Avenue 
Palm Beach, Florida 33480 
561-838-4445 

www. thebraziliancourt.com 


Leslie Schlesinger Interiors 

250 Australian Avenue South 
West Palm Beach, Florida 33401 
561-820-8991 


The Lawrence Group 

205 Worth Avenue 

Palm Beach, Florida 33480 
561-655-0670 


Mario Nievera Design Incorporated 
223 Sunset Avenue 

Palm Beach, Florida 33480 
561-659-2820 


BEAUTY IN COMPLEXITY 
Pages 94-100 

Venturi, Scott Brown and 
Associates, Inc. 

4236 Main Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19127 
215-487-0400 

www.vsba.com 


SPACE REDEFINED 

IN MANHATTAN 

Pages 102-111 

William T. Georgis, Architect 
233 East 72nd Street 

New York, New York 10021 
212-288-6280 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST’S FIRST AND 
ONLY DESIGN EXHIBIT BY TOP AD 
DECORATORS: APARTMENT 73A 
Pages 124-133 

Geoffrey Bradfield, Inc. 

105 East 63rd Street 

New York, New York 10021 
212-758-1773 


Thomas Britt 

136 East 57th Street 

New York, New York 10022 
212-752-9870 








Mario Buatta, Inc. 

120 East 80th Street 

New York, New York 10021 
212-988-6811 


Elissa Cullman 

Cullman & Kravis Inc. 

790 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 
212-249-3874 


Joanne de Guardiola 

20 East 64th Street 

New York, New York 10021 
212-753-6184 


Victoria Hagan Interiors 
654 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 
212-888-1178 


Alexa Hampton 

Mark Hampton Inc. 

654 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 
212-753-4110 


Juan Pablo Molyneux 
Molyneux Studio Ltd. 

29 East 69th Street 

New York, New York 10021 
212-628-0097 


Sandra Nunnerley Inc. 

41 East 57th Street 

New York, New York 10022 
212-826-0539 


Roderick N. Shade, Inc. 

69 West 107th Street 

New York, New York 10025 
212-865-7816 


Craig Wright 

C. M. Wright Inc. 

704 N. La Cienega Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
310-657-7655 
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\ sisting of the designers, architects and hotels featured in this issue 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST’S FIRST AND 
ONLY DESIGN EXHIBIT BY TOP AD 
DECORATORS: APARTMENT 73C 
Pages 134-143 

Charles Allem Designs, Inc. 

51 East 12th Street 

New York, New York 10003 
212-702-8831 


10390 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90025 
310-286-9605 


Samuel Botero 

309 East 52nd Street 

New York, New York 10022 
212-935-5155 


Bray-Schaible 

212-982-8444 (Robert Bray) 
212-675-4340 (Michael Schaible) 
917-972-7782 (Mitchell Turnbough) 


Marc Edward Charbonnet Associates 
222 East 46th Street 

New York, New York 10017 
212-687-1333 


Greg Jordan 

504 East 74th Street 

New York, New York 10021 
212-570-4470 


Thomas Pheasant, Inc. 
1029 33rd Street NW 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
202-337-6596 


Campion A. Platt 

152 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 
212-779-3835 


Sills Huniford 

30 East 67th Street 

New York, New York 10021 
212-988-1636 


Scott Snyder, Inc. 

209 Phipps Plaza 

Palm Beach, Florida 33480 
561-659-6255 


12 80th Street 


N York 10021 
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Matthew White Interior Design 

115 West California Boulevard, #451 
Pasadena, California 91105 
626-403-1730 


527 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 
212-288-0996 
www.matthewwhitedesign.com 


HOW TO BE YOUR OWN BEST CLIENT 
Pages 146-153 

Alex Jordan 

Gregga Jordan Smieszny Inc. 

1255 North State Parkway 

Chicago, Illinois 60610 

312-787-0017 

www. GJSinc.com 


TAILOR-MADE IN MANHATTAN 
Pages 154-161 

Thomas Britt 

136 East 57th Street 

New York, New York 10022 
212-752-9870 





STYLEWORTHY IL CIGNO 
Pages 162-167 

Jonathan Reed 

Studio Reed 

151A Sydney Street 
London SW3 6NT, England 
44-207-565-0066 


Richard Sarre 

54 chemin de Peyrebelle 
06560 Valbonne, France 
33-4-93-12-04-65 


Dubois Naval Architects 

Beck Farm 

Sowley 

Lymington, Hampshire S041 5SR 
England 

44-159-062-6666 


FAMILY-FRIENDLY IN NEW YORK 
Pages 168-175 

Shelton, Mindel & Associates 

216 West 18th Street 

New York, New York 10011 
212-243-3939 


EASTERN PHILOSOPHY 
Pages 178-185 

Sandra Nunnerley Inc. 

41 East 57th Street 

New York, New York 10022 
212-826-0539 


Kevin P. Lichten 

Lichten Craig Architects LLP 
6 West 18th Street 

New York, New York 10011 
212-229-0200 


THE ALLUVIAN 

Pages 186-189 b 
The Alluvian 

318 Howard Street 

Greenwood, Mississippi 38930 
866-600-5201 


ForrestPerkins 

2121 Wisconsin Avenue NW 
Washington, D.C. 20007 * 
202-478-8810 


A LEGACY CONTINUES 
Pages 190-195 

Alexa Hampton 

Mark Hampton Inc. 

654 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 
212-753-4110 


TRIBECA, OLD AND NEW 
Pages 198-203 

Ike Kligerman Barkley Architects 
330 West 42nd Street 

New York, New York 10036 
212-268-0128 

www.ikba.com 


IN LIVING COLOR 
Pages 204-210 

Paul Vincent Wiseman 
The Wiseman Group 
636 San Bruno Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94107 
415-282-2880 


Susan Edwards Ogle Landscape Desig 
670 18th Avenue 
Menlo Park, California 94025 
650-327-4237 O 
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HOLLAND AMERICA CRUISERS ARE EXPLORERS. Grand World Voyage, we visit some of the world’s most 
yag' 


They aren't satisfied with simply observing local cultures exotic lands. And we proudly offer a wide array of 

and customs on their travels. They want to absorb them. onboard enrichment programs and shore excursions 

To look at things from the inside out. To sce more, do designed to bring each intriguing destination to life. After 
‘more, learn more. And we're happy to help them. We visit all, isn’t that exactly what an explorer is looking for? 


all seven continents. Call in 280 ports. And include more 
ports in our itineraries, with more time in port. Our Call your travel agent or 1-877-SAIL HAL, ext. 879, 


cruises range from seven to 100 days. On our or visit www.hollandamerica.com 


‘4 Holland America Line 


A Tradition of Excellence 
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Explorers sine Columbus 
have confirmed that the Si arth 1S round. 
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LUXURY GOODS SINCE hice 7, 
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BARLOW TY Re 





Exceptional teakwood outdoor leisure furniture. Available through Architects and Interior Designers. 1+800 + 451+ 7467 





Manufactured from plantation grown teak. Recipient of seven international design excellence awards. www.teak.com 


Braintree England 
Since 1920 


Model: Virage Lounge 
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BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE -— 


WHERE TREASURES LIVE. 
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As you lead the 390-hp XJR into each successive curve, it all makes sense. An incredible amount of horsepower pulling jj 
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- design with stone 


floors = columns and architraves = fireplaces = staircases = bathrooms = terraces and pools 
FOR A BROCHURE PLEASE CALL TOLL FREE ON 1-888-845-3487 
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PURVEYOR OF ISLAND LIFESTYLES. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


SUPPLIERS OF ANTIQUE CARPETS 


MANSOUR 
LONDON * LOS ANGELES 














Los Angeles 8600 Melrose Avenue California 90069 USA Telephone 3 10-652-9999 
London 56 South Audley Street W1K 2QJ United Kingdom Telephone 020-7499-5602 





Visit our website www.mansourrug.com 
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Cover: Folk art punc- 
tuates the study of a 
Los Angeles residence. 
Interior design by 
Karin Blake. Photog- 
raphy by David O. 
Marlow. See page 160. 


ABOVE RIGHT: The 
Reading Room of In- 
dia’s Taj Lake Palace 
hotel. Restoration ar- 
chitecture by Archi- 
tectural Restoration 
Consultants. Interior 
design by James Park 
Associates. Photogra- 


_ phy by Erhard Pfeiffer. 


See page 112. 
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HOTELS 


112 Upareur: Tay LAKE PALACE 
Recapturing the Romance of 18th-Century India 
Restoration Architecture by 
Architectural Restoration Consultants 
Interior Design by James Park Associates 
Text by Jonathan Kandell 
Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 





118 Hawan: MAuNA LANI Bay 











The Refurbished Bungalows at the Big Island Reso 
Redefine the Tropical Treatment 
Interior Design by Jan Yamamoto 
Text by Peter Haldeman 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


ATHENS: GRANDE BRETAGNE 
Past Is Made Perfect at the 1840s Greek Landma 
Restoration Architecture by 

Pandelis Massouridis Associates 

Interior Design by HBA/Hirsch Bedner Associates 
Text by Wendy Moonan 

Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


continued on page I 
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‘\l-wheel drive that changes with the weather. 


Me Infiniti G35, with intelligent all-wheel drive. Though AWD is great in snow, it’s not ideal for handling 


40rmal conditions. So Infiniti’s AWD constantly adjusts. Giving you the traction of all-wheel drive when 
i need it. And the handling of rear-wheel drive when you don’t. Discover more at Infiniti.com. 
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GeorGE Lucas AT SKYWALKER RANCH 
Celebrating Movie Magic on a 2,500-acre 
Compound in Northern California 

Text by Patricia Leigh Brown 

Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 

In Manhattan, ’30s Glamour Is Tempered 
by Modern Discipline 

Interior Design by Scott Snyder 

Text by Stephen Drucker 

Photography by Kim Sargent 


A PERSONAL SPACE 

Juan Pablo Molyneux’s Fait Accompli 
in the Marais 

Interior Architecture and Design 

by Juan Pablo Molyneux 

‘Text by Christopher Petkanas 
Photography by Marina Faust 


ON BREAKING THE MOLD 
! New Connecticut House Puts 
idernism into Play 
ecture by Peter L. Gluck and Partners 
Text by Joseph Giovannini 
Photography by Paul Warchol 





160 Two-Part HARMONY 
Walking the Line Between Industrial Cool 
and Tradition 
Interior Design by Karin Blake 
Text by Jeff Turrentine 
Photography by David O. Marlow 


170 Cominc HoME To BATON ROUGE 
Taking On a Friend’s Downtown Residence, 
Thad Hayes Returns to His Roots with Style 
Interior Design by Thad Hayes 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Scott Frances 


178 A Dua ENDEAVOR IN CHICAGO 
Life and Art Deftly Converge 
at Water Tower Place 
Architecture and Interior Design 
by Tigerman McCurry 
Text by Mildred FE Schmertz 
Photography by Jon Miller/Hedrich Blessing 


188 THE HEIGHTS OF ELEGANCE 
Grounded in Art Déco, a Park Avenue 
Triplex Soars 
Interior Design by Laura Hunt 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


continued on page 22 











The guesthouse on Sky- 
walker Ranch, film- 

maker George Lucas’s 
2,500-acre compound 
in Northern California. 
See page 128. 
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EXPRESSING YOUR INTERIOR WORLD 


“Les Provinciales” collection : All the charm of the past “a la Francaise”. 
“GREENWICH” sofa in extra thick 3mm full.grain leather. “MANOIR” bookcasein solid cherry and cherry veneer. 
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ACKNOWLEDGED BY MANY 
TO BE THE BEST FURNITURE 
IN THE WORLD 


NANTWICH _ 01270 626 869 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 0207581 9200 
PETERSFIELD 01730 262 314 
BRENTWOOD 01277 223 016 
HANDECROSS _ 01444 401 277 
LEIGH 01942 601 003 
NOTTINGHAM _ 0115 939 9197 
BROMLEY 020 8462 5638 
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MADISON AVENUE 212 570 6371 
LONG ISLAND 516 365 2885 
GREENWICH 203 629 9417 
BEVERLY HILLS 310 854 3862 

LAGUNA NIGUEL 949 831 3571 

SAN FRANCISCO 415522 1910 
SCOTTSDALE 480 421 9898 
WASHINGTON 202 314 5700 

CHIcAGO 312755 1075 
COLUMBUS 614 899 9716 
BOSTON 617 443 4300 
DALLAS 214 744 2100 
DENVER 303 302 0013 
SEATTLE 206 728 2211 
ATLANTA 404 869 1108 
Fort LAUDERDALE 954 920 4558 
NapPLes 239 949 3010 
RIDGEWOOD 201 251 1003 
KANSAS CIty 913 236 7272 
COLUMBIA. 803 779 0061 
PHILADELPHIA 215 561 1539 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


DEsIGN NOTEBOOK: BACK TO Basics 

A Massachusetts Couple Combine Simple Tastes 
with a Love of Antiques 

Architectural Design by Kendall Associates 
Text by Penelope Rowlands 

Photography by Richard Mandelkorn 


Unsuitt Houses: THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF FOUND OBJECTS 

A Desert Site Inspires Relevant 

Materials and Forms 

Architecture by Richard + Bauer 

Text by Philip Nobel 

Photography by Robert Reck 


DESIGNERS DISCOVER DESIGN 
Our Editors Present the Design World’s 
Favorite Sources 


PERSONALITIES: TEE TIME ON 

JUPITER ISLAND 

Pro Golfer Greg Norman and His Wife, Laura, 
in Florida 

Architecture by Dailey Janssen 

‘Text by Nancy Collins 

Photography by Kim Sargent 
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THE PROFESSIONALS: GEOFFREY BRADFIELD 
A Well-Traveled Designer with a Visual Calling 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


SET DesIGN: CoLD MOUNTAIN 

A Civil War Reconstruction 

in the Romanian Countryside 
Production Design by Dante Ferretti 
Set Decoration by Francesca LoSchiavo 
Text by Jeff Turrentine 


SHOWROOMS: BOSTON DESIGN CENTER 
Bucking the City’s Conservative Image 

with a Refreshing Mix of Old and New 

Text by Jeffrey Simpson 

Photography by Alec Marshall 


HIsToric ARCHITECTURE: 

THE ART OF DEcOo 

Rebuilt from the Rubble in the ’30s, 

a New Zealand Town Still Casts a Spell 
‘Text by Anne Edwards 

Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


ESTATES FOR SALE: EpIToRS SELECT 
PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 
New York, Virginia, Chicago, Australia... 


AD Directory 
A Listing of the Designers, Architects and Hotels 
Featured in This Issue 
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Architectural Digest, 
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The Condé Nast Publication 
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To find Condé Nast 
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ABOVE Lert: The com- 
mon room of a house in * 
Massachusetts. Archi- 
tectural design by Ken- 
dall Associates. See page 
36. Lert: A large-scale 
shelving unit designed 
by Louise La Palme 
Mann. See page 54. 





HIS VOICE REACHES 


THE REVERED HIGH C, 


BUT HIS ACCOMPLISHMENTS GO EVEN HIGHER. 


Hearing Roberto Alagna sing “Hava Nagila” in a Parisian cabaret, who could have known he would 
Paani ce rue ah cua Mel tmature eect aime mur CMa Ti nT) 
Glyndebourne Touring Opera. Since then he’s earned nothing but rave reviews, critical acclaim and 
a lengthy list of awards, including first prize at the Luciano Pavarotti International Competition. 
In 2000, he captured the hearts of audiences in “Roméo et Juliette” alongside his Fear Angela’ 


Gheorghiu. If the greatest tenors have a legacy, their passion is perpetuated by Roberto Alagna. 
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FLEXFORM 
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info@flexform-usa.com 
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TOUS. 


The splendid “Rooms with a 
View ot Central) Park” 

Time Warner Center is the 
ultimate in high-in-the-sky 
luxe living (“Architectural Di- 
gest’s First and Only Design 
Exhibit by Top AD Decora- 
February 2004). The jewel in the crown is 


Matthew White’s powder room, with its nine In- 


dian-style mirrors, which combine glamorous ex- 


oticism with thrilling simplicity. 


TRANSCENDENTAL DECORATION 

Your articles never cease to amaze me. 
In “Disappearing Act” (January 2004) 
you have unlocked a rare and marvelous 
depiction of imagination based ona res- 
idence literally built within nature’s true 
composition. To enhance the beauty of 
nature by means of human creation was, 
I thought, impossible. However, I’ve 
just been proven wrong. Stand proud. 
Catvin A. Benscu II 

AVON, CONNECTICUT 


SETTLING THE SCORE 

Thank you for the article “Decorator by 
the Hour” (December 2003). P’ve been 
trying to convince my interior designer 
friend that there is software for try- 
ing out the look of a room, and the 
DCOTA part of the article mentions it. 
ANITA ALLISON 

IRVINE, CALIFORNIA 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048 
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— Davirt LERNER 
New York, New York 


BEGUILING GEMS 

The December issue, as usual, is filled 
with beautiful things. The most capti- 
vating item for me, however, is not the 
drop-dead-gorgeous homes and acces- 
sories but Nicholas Varney’s Cardinalis 
brooch (“Jewels by Design”). It’s the 
most interesting and creative piece of 
jewelry I’ve ever seen—a real work of 
art. And I think it can be mine when I 
mortgage the farm, sell the cars, win the 
lottery and resort to piracy on the high 
seas. I appreciate the fact that even 
though architecture is the name of your 
game (and you play it so well), you 
include all things beautiful in your mag- 
azine. From jewelry to perfume to auto- 
mobiles to linens and, of course, design 
and form—1it’s all there. Architectural Di- 
gest is definitely my kind of magazine. 
JANE WILCOXSON 

HARTSELLE, ALABAMA 


E-mail: letters@ archdigest.com 





















REPRESENTING NEW ZEALAND 
I read with interest your article on th 
set designs for the movie The Last Samun 
(November 2003). However, as our ow 
news coverage was to note, we provit 
cials were very disappointed that yo; 
made no mention that these creatij 
ities and the film were primarily made; 
the New Zealand province of Tarana 
situated on the west coast of the Nor 
Island. Otherwise, as ever, your inte 
esting coverage was much appreciated 
A. G. PLIMMER 

‘TARANAKI, NEW ZEALAND 


COVERING NEW GROUND 


December 2003 issue. How-tos? Talk 
frugal budgets? Purse strings? Neve 


success. You have broken through h 
“if you have to ask, you can’t afford 


barrier, with the style, grace, quality an 


without apology or explanation, any 
where between your covers. Congratu 
lations on this wonderfully informative 
beautifully conceived section. It wa 
worth the risk, every (pinched) penny 
More, please. 
Patrick J. HAMILTON 

New York, NEw YORK 


EYE ON SET DESIGN 
As a young aspiring production de 
signer, I look forward to reading you 
magazine each month. I was especial 
excited to see the November issue, i 
which you featured one of my mentor 
production designer Jon Hutman (“Se 
Design: Something’s Gotta Give”). To sé 
someone I have had the good fortune.t 
work with, and also admire, in yo 
magazine is truly gratifying. 
JAMES WARDELL 

Oak Park, CALIFORNIA 
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if Sony 1p Le) WEGA ere and everywhere you want it. Sony's unique 
} Dia minimize Blur a > toy stunning picture quality. And the WOW" 
2 e 3 ts. Yes, even yours. The Sony line of flat panel 
depth brochure at www.flatpanel.sony.com. 
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Dates: January I5th-18th 2004/Janvary [3th-l6th 2005 
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The prudence to properly manage wealth isn’t gained overnight. It’s forged over 150 years 


The Private Bank of Bank of America has greater depth and breadth of wealth management 
expertise—across the financial spectrum—than any other private bank. Equally important, 
we bring this expertise together, creating more integrated solutions to your complex needs. 
And we provide these customized recommendations based on the extraordinary strength anc 
stability of Bank of America. = 
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_ The Private Bank is dedicated to serving affluent families and individuals with complex wealth 
management needs. Our experienced advisors customize unique and comprehensive solutions for each 
individual, integrating world-class investment management, trusts, credit and banking services. We 
welcome the opportunity to work with you. We A you to call Caroline Grace at 800.863.9500 or — 
visit www.bankofamerica.com/ Lee 
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ward to spending many years there. It was a fine article, the photographs were wonderful, and it, 
along with the entire issue, was about to be sent to our printer when a real estate broker from the 
island called our office to ask for advance copies. He explained that those copies would help him 
sell the estate, which was a hush-hush listing with the firm at an asking price of many, many mil- 
lions of dollars. We very much dislike being used to sell someone’s real estate. Especially, in this 
case, with such an underhanded maneuver. The owner knew before the photography, before the 
interview, that our feature would perhaps help him achieve the multimillion-dollar sale of his es- 








Once upon a time on a beautiful tropical island in the Pacific, a man built a 
huge house on many, many oceanfront acres. Not a McMansion, it was quite 
good architecturally. We asked one of our very senior contributing writers to 
interview the man and write the article, which he did brilliantly. It was a very 
personal story in which there were a number of quotes from the owner about 


how much he loved the island and the house and how much he looked for- 


tate. At the last possible moment we pulled the story before it went to press. Aloha. 


MARY E. NICHOLS (“George Lucas 
at Skywalker Ranch,” page 128; 
“Hotels: Mauna Lani Bay,” page 
118). “What amazed me most was 
the sheer scope of the property,” 
Mary E. Nichols says of George 
Lucas’s Northern California Sky- 
walker Ranch. “The house is almost 
the smallest thing there.” The Ar- 
chitectural Digest contributing pho- 
tographer adds that she was im- 
pressed with “how low-key and 


normal everyone seemed to be— 





all those Academy Award winners 
having breakfast with us.” Nichols also turned her lens to the Mauna 
Lani Bay Hotel and Bungalows. “We always worry about sunsets and 
weather in tropical locations. We got color in the sky on one night, and 
we were grateful for that. Tropical locations are wonderful, but you 


must remind yourself that you’re there to work.” 


F TURRENTINE (“Set Design: Cold 
Vlountain,” page 80; “Two-Part Harmo- 
ny,’ page 160). Jeff Turrentine found that 
production designer Dante Ferretti and 

rior designer Karin Blake share a tal- 


for “seeing the hidden design map.” 


K tti “made an incredible set of North 
Carolina in Romania for Cold Mountain,” 
1ys Turrentine, who has written for The 


York Times and the Los Angeles Times. 
Blake can mix cutting-edge art with a 


we athe vane, and it’s perfect.” 








Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 











I had a barbecue in the courtyard, not having been told that you dor} 
have barbecues in an 18th-century building.” Molyneux shares a cour) 
yard too and, not surprisingly, has led the effort to redesign it. “He cou} 


ANNE EDWARDS (“Historic Architec- 
ture: The Art of Déco” page 94). Even 
before seeing Napier, New Zealand, a 
city rebuilt in Art Déco style after a 
1931 earthquake, “I had an emotional 
attachment to it,” says biographer Anne 
Edwards, who grew up in earthquake- 
prone Los Angeles. When Edwards—a 
self-professed “Art Déco freak”—did 
visit, she says, “I felt as though I’d been 
through a time machine.” Her latest book 
is The Reagans: Portrait of a Marriage. 


CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS ( 
Personal Space,” page 144). “If 
every thinking man’s dream | 
own a hotel particulier in t 
Marais,” says contributing writ} 
Christopher Petkanas, who co} 
ers designer Juan Pablo Mol 
neux’s residence in the Hot} 
Claude Passart in Paris. “T 
most spectacular hotel particule 
are there, and the sense of hi 
tory is overwhelming.” He oug 
to know—he once lived on 
blocks away in the Hotel de Brij” 
villiers. “In the early ’80s an order of priests still lived in the buildi 
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Back to Basics 


A Massachusetts Couple Combine Simple Tastes with a Love of Antiques 
Architectural Design by Kendall Associates/Text by Penelope Rowlands/Photography by Richard Mandelkorn 


F THE MANY FATES 
that can befall an ear- 
ly American house, 

one of the most dreaded must 

be what one owner refers to, 
with a shudder, as being “Vic- 
torianized.” And he should 
know. His once resplendent- 
ly simple 18th-century farm- 
house, located in a town on 
Boston’s South Shore, had 
been renovated in 1864; since 
then it had brazenly masquer- 
aded as something else. Inside, 
it felt cluttered, with heavy 
molding and ornate doors. On 
the outside it had an entirely 
different persona. “It had been 
turned into a Greek Revival 
house,” according to William 

Lowell Kendall, of Kendall 

Associates in Westport, Mas- 

sachusetts, a firm that spe- 

cializes in both restoring and 
replicating early American 
buildings. “It had been painted 
white. They’d even lowered 
the windows to accommodate 

a frieze above them.” Not to 

mention having added a Greek 

Revival entranceway. 

continued on page 40 


Avid antiques collec- 
tors, the owners of a 
circa 1780 Cape Cod 
house near Boston fur- 
nished their common 
room with a 1743 chest 
of drawers and a Wil- 
liam and Mary chair. 
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The Three Stone Necklace 
for your past, present and future. 
Visit the Design Gallery at 


adiamondisforever.com 
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The Financial Times called us— 


a 
“One of the world’s best sources of antique carpets” 
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pet destined to become the centerpiece of an import n 


Ferahan Sarouk, 13ft 9in x 16ft 8in, c.1850, a world-class car 





fisit our award-winning Website—www.claremontrug.com 
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Click on “The Gallery” to view this & 250 other art-level carpets that remain crystal-clear to 400%. 
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Palatial companion bookcases in 
Circassian walnut. These monumental 
cases are the focal pieces of a larger 
paneled library to be sold. Originally 
from a prominent home in Grenoble 


The room is signed V. Roybon, one 
of the finest carvers in | 9th century 
France. Each cabinet has an Alpine oil 
painting beneath a dramatic Classical 
pediment relief carved with profiles of 














Socrates and Plato. 
13’h x 19’w each 


near the Franco-Swiss border. 


GAL#C2052 








Very fine Rococo cabinet in rosewood with satinwood marquetry clad with floral and foliate doré ormolu. Doré busts of Romeo 
and Juliette are surmounted on either side of the cabinet doors and a bust of Shakespeare adorns the cornice 
115°h x 86”w 
Pair of Liberty torcheres in cast iron. Each classically robed figure stands atop a plinth base with a lighted torch in one hand 
Signed Mathurin Moreau, they originally graced one of the Rothchild homes outside Paris. 
91”h x 18’w each 


“THE FINEST I HINGS FOR THE FINEST HOMES. | 
Auction March 6 & 7 | 


For a FREE catalog, contact: Red Baron Dept.A, 6450 Roswell Rd.,Atlanta, Ga. 30328 (404)252-3770 Fax (404)257-0268 
www.redbaronsantiques.com 

















Design Notebook 


continued from page 36 

As it was first conceived, 
back in the 18th century, “the 
house was plain and kind of 
simple,” the husband says. 
“It’s basically a country home. 
It was not a high-style house.” 
Which may be why an earli- 
er owner had decided to bring 
on the bells and whistles. But 
for its current residents, the 
structure’s beauty lay else- 
where—in the very simplic- 
ity of its original design. 
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Lert: “It needed to be 
brought back to its au- 
thentic form,” architec- 
tural designer William 
Lowell Kendall says 
of the house, which 

he worked on with his 
wife, Jeanne. ABOVE: 
In the common room 
is the 1665-85 Gover- 
nor Hinckley cradle. 


From the time they bought 
their place, almost 40 years 
ago, the couple had dreamed 
of restoring it to its original 
state. They began slowly— 
and affordably—effecting mi- 
nor changes, proceeding from 
room to room. At the same 
time, working closely with 
dealer Peter Eaton, of New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, they 
began amassing an impres- 
sive collection of early Amer- 

continued on page 42 


Asove: A Queen Anne 
highboy with its origi- 
nal paint stands in the 
kitchen near circa 1740 
chairs made by Little 
Compton, Rhode Is- 
land’s Brown family. 
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continued from page 40 

ican furnishings. “We’ve be- 
come more and more fas- 
cinated with early finishes 
and early things,” the hus- 
band says. Gradually, they nar- 
rowed their focus to the late 
1600s and early 1700s, and 
their holdings feature such 
unique pieces as a joined cra- 
dle from that period, one of 
two of its type known to have 
survived and the only one in 
private hands. 

Unrepentant perfection- 
ists, with a shared passion for 
early New England houses, 
both Kendall and his clients 
looked to the structure itself 
for clues to its restoration. Af- 
ter removing its entranceway, 
they found an earlier doorway 
with stepped pilasters—“a rare 
feature in small New England 
houses,” Kendall points out— 
which they meticulously re- 
furbished. Other found bits 
and pieces included a segment 
of heavy window molding 
that was copied and used to 
frame each opening. The win- 
dows themselves were raised 
almost a foot. “They’re in 
their original position,” says 
Kendall, who’s an architec- 
tural designer and who col- 
laborated on the project with 
his wife, Jeanne, a specialist 
in American antiques and in- 
teriors. “They sit up in the 
corners as they did in the 
18th century.” The house’s 
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doors, though, were brought 
down about eight inches to 
their original height of about 
six feet four inches. (“I bump 
my head, but I don’t mind,” 
says the husband.) 

A few years later the own- 
ers again enlisted Kendall’s 
help. They’d just put in a 
swimming pool—a distinctly 
non-early American touch— 
and were hoping for a pool- 
house, or at least a changing 
room. In addition, they longed 
for a showcase for their peri- 


od pieces: “We wanted to put 
them in the right setting,” 
the husband explains. In a 
flash of inspiration, the own- 
ers and Kendall decided to 
seek out a house from the 
1600s, move it to the prop- 
erty and put it to work as a 
combined poolhouse, guest 
quarters and private muse- 
um. “I began to look around 
New England,” Kendall re- 
calls. “But there wasn’t any- 
thing good enough. I said, 

continued on page +4 








Dutch delft plates, cir- 
ca 1630, are arrayed 
ona William and Mary 
highboy in the master 
bedroom. A butterfly- 
hinged slant-top Bible 
box is set atop a late- 
17th-century table. 
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4 | continued from page 42 

‘Let’s build a reproduction 
but make it as authentic as 
it can be.’” 

Kendall and his clients 
embarked on a labor of love, 
visiting every 17th-century 
house in the region they could 
find, usually with tape mea- 
sure in hand. They seized on 





| each detail, measuring it, an- 


alyzing it, committing it to 
memory. “We really did it to- 
gether, coming up with the 
concept,” Kendall reports. 
i “We were trying to replicate 
| something from about 1680.” 
| They ultimately based the 
exterior design on the Jethro 
| Coffin House on Nantucket, 
the oldest—and probably the 
| most famous—structure on 
that island. “It had that salt- 
box look, with a lean-to on 
the back,” Kendall recalls. 











Tirelessly, they hashed out 
philosophical differences. 
Should a reproduction house, 
made with modern tools, re- 
flect what Kendall calls “the 
i chatter of the plane,” the tiny 
| ripples that tools can form as 


they move across wood? Or 
should it be as smooth and un- 
blemished as modern methods 
for the former approach, and 
the owners soon came around. 
“We had the frame made very 
carefully,” the designer says, 


1} the tools made the marks on 
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ABOVE: A replica of a 
1680 house was con- 
structed on the proper- 
ty. RicuT: A document 
box sits on a 17th-cen- 
tury chest. The arm- 
chair by the table is at- 
tributed to Ephraim 
Tinkham I, of Ply- 


mouth, Massachusetts. 





Lerr: A North Shore 
dresser in the den con- 
tains colorful pieces 
of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire red- 
ware and English slip- 
ware. The butter churn 
was made in Hingham, 
Massachusetts. 


the original timbers. We us 
the specific tools needed 
get those marks.” Similay, 
when the clapboards w 
added, the builders made th 
just a bit irregular, for authe 
ticity’s sake. “The house : 
to be carefully proportio 
and had to be absolutely rig 
based on fact, not fictio 
‘Thus, the summer beam ai 
girts are molded and ded 
rated and end with a lamk- | 
tongue and diamond stg, | 
continued on paged © 
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Handmade English Kitchens 


Smallbone is England’s leading maker of bespoke kitchens. Our designers are 
pleased to create individually-designed kitchens throughout the USA. Each room 
is hand built by our craftsmen in Devizes, England, and all installations are 


i overseen by Smallbone’s own customer service team. 


For more information or a complimentary catalogue please call 1 800 763 0096 


or visit www.smallbone.co.uk 


SMALLBONE 


of DEVIZES 
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continued from page 44 ] 
which he explains is “the classic deco) 
tion of the period.” 

The distinctive diamond-paned w 
dows were copied from a 17th-cen# 
ry specimen, complete with handma 
glass, that was discovered in the ¢ 
lar beneath the husband’s broth 
house—a miraculous find. “There 
only a handful of such windows in Ni 
England; that’s the rarity of it,” Kend 
says. Locating someone with the ¢ 
pertise to reproduce it was a challen 
so they turned to Providence—qug 
literally—for guidance: “We had't 
glass made at the Rhode Island Sch 
of Design.” 

The difference between the inte 
ors of the houses—both the origil 
one and its newer, yet stylistically o 
er, neighbor—is a question of nuah¢ 
In neither residence does modern | 
intrude overtly. But what a differe 
a century makes. In the 18th-cent 
ry structure, where the couple resi 
such pieces as the common room’s b 
ister-back armchair, made in abd 
1720, tend to be in harmony with 
house’s age and are put to daily u 
While such items may look strict 
modern eyes, a visit to the adjacg 










































two-room “1680 house,” as the o 
ers refer to it, reveals them to be do 
right ornate in comparison with thd 
that came before. 

Guests who come to stay in the sma 
er house must feel that they’ve arriv 
at a bed-and-breakfast of the most rg-_ 
efied kind. The main room there 
warmly austere, its palette—inde 
its very atmosphere—drawn from't 
restrained-looking, scarcely orname 
ed pieces it contains. (The owners: 
the interior design in both hous 
themselves.) “Time spent within th 
walls is its own reward,” the h 
band says, with an economy of wor 
that’s pure New England. “We appr? 
ciate it,” he adds. “It’s the way Wi 
wanted it done.” 0 
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Unbuilt Houses 





~ The Architecture of Found Objects 


A Desert Site Inspires Relevant Materials and Forms 





N THE SUN-BATTERED DES- 
ert, you can’t go too far 
wrong with concrete block 

and rusting steel. And among 

inhabited deserts in the Unit- 
ed States, it doesn’t get much 
sunnier than on the battered 
fringes of Scottsdale, Arizona. 
Those materials take on a 
crispness there that they of- 
ten lack in the wetter, darker, 
moodier places—places where 
their deployment has so of- 
ten given them a bad name. 

But when they are deftly 

handled and basking in the 

right kind of glare—as they 
would have been in the un- 
built Waveform house by 

Richard + Bauer, of Phoenix 

—you really can’t ask archi- 

tecture for much more. 

As that enthusiastic deco- 
rator Frank Lloyd Wright 
realized when he built his 
Taliesin West nearby, in an 
environment as stark as this 
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Architecture by Richard + Bauer/Text by Philip Nobel/Photography by Robert Reck 











ABOVE: Floating metal 
roofs were designed by 
Richard + Bauer fora 
concrete, steel and 
glass house in Scotts- 
dale, Arizona. LEFT: 
The structure had to fit 
between two arroyos. 


desert, he that does the most 
with the least prevails. “It’s a 
found-object aesthetic,” says 
James Richard, the architect 
in this architect-and-interi- 
or-designer partnership. “Like 
the rusty cans and nails you 
find on the desert floor.” 

As the models show—all 
we have, alas, as the house 
fell victim to its neighbors’ 
misplaced fear of the new—it 
is a study in restraint. There 
is only one structural idea at 
work here: a series of con- 
crete walls raising up twin 
roofs of rolled steel against 

continued on page 50 
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continued from page 48 

the sun. Other walls open 
and close in response to the 
functional and expressive re- 
quirements of each room, 
also opening to fit between 
the two arroyos that cross the 
gently sloping lot. 

‘The roofs, meanwhile, are 
not merely picturesque; they 
roll with a purpose. Because 
one member of the couple for 
which it was designed uses a 
wheelchair, the plan was laid 
out on a single, uninterrupt- 
ed level. To break up what 
might have been a deaden- 
ing expanse, the team split 
the plan into two long bars 
(one more or less private, the 
other public), and the roofs 
come in low over the three 
bedrooms, arc high—trap- 
ping a pocket of cooler air 
over the living and dining 
areas—and kick up in places 
to guide the eye to this or 
that dry, distant objective: 
northeast to the McDowell 
range and the peak of Tom’s 
Thumb, southwest to the 
lights of Phoenix. 

The careful framing of 
views—Richard calls it “edit- 
ing the landscape”—was also 
a response to the much less 
well-adapted houses on the 
surrounding acre-and-a-half 
lots. In a written description 
of the project, the architect 
gingerly refers to those struc- 
tures as “conspicuous houses 
of wood frame/stucco con- 
struction,” but for our pur- 
poses, to simplify, let’s just 
call them ‘Taco Bell casas on 
the hillside. “We looked at 
some of the adjacent homes 
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ENTRANCE 
DINING AREA 
LIVING AREA 
KITCHEN 
FAMILY ROOM 

6 MASTER BEDROOM 


when we first started work- 
ing,” Richard explains. “And 
they had these 16-foot ceil- 
ings. Add to that the height 
of a truss, and some of these 
one-story houses can be 25 
feet high.” At that height— 
well above the scattered palo 
verde trees (the green gray 
of which would have been 


7 MASTER BATH 

8 BEDROOM 

9 EXTERIOR COURT 
10 POOL 

11 GARAGE 


taken for the tinting of the 
concrete walls)—the other 
houses fight their sites. “They 
begin to rise out of the des- 
ert,” he says. “We were look- 
ing for something much more 
in tune.” 

In the procession through 
the house, that land-loving 
instinct would have been 


| 
Asove: The south it 
evation shows sevell / 
of the house’s move 
glass walls and retr:~_ 
able steel panels th 
would allow for int — 
action with the site 
Lert: The floor ple 


BeLow: The kitche 
and family room wo! 
open to the play yar 
and mountain view. 
the northeast. Cler 
story windows weré« 
planned for the chil 
dren’s rooms, at rig 








made very clear. From t 
garage, sheltered by an e 
tension of one of the lor 
roofs, visitors would cro 
the narrower of the two a 
royos on a steel-grate bridg 
providing a view through t 
some of the vegetation mal. 
ing do in the dry bed. Trac 


continued on page | 
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KINGSLEY-BATE 


Elegant Outdoor Furniture in Solid Teak 





The world’s finest teakwood. Uncompromising craftsmanship. Fair 


pricing And unbeatable Service The Se are the things that have 


made Kingsley~Bate America’s leading manufacturer and distributor 


of superior teak outdoor furniture since 1983. Kingsley~Bate 


furniture, built for more than a lifetime — built for generations. 


7200 Gateway Court, Manassas, Virginia 20109 


t 703-361-7000 f 703-361-7001 Wwww.kinesleybate.com 


| continued from page 50 











Unbuilt Houses 


ing along one of the long, defin 
walls would take them in a few step 
the front door, intended to be a piv 
hinged wood panel, stained a des 
poppy yellow and set in an adjoin 
wall of glass. Entering, they would ff 
themselves compressed under a lovy 
moment in the sine-wave undulatics 
of the roof, drawing them in, presu - 
ably, to the higher, lighter reaches f 
the living area. 
That area was conceived—for ré- 
sons great and small—as an exercise) 


| the kind of indoor-outdoor living tlt 


| to two large courts notched into t 








. | 
architects everywhere covet and tlt 
those in places like Scottsdale may act- 


ally attempt. Three sides of the spe 


would have been framed in floor-t- 
ceiling walls of sliding-glass panels, 
of which could open completely—rt 
to the hardscrabble desert beyond bt 


Ww 


bars and sheltered under the continuos 
roofs. Sliding perforated steel panels 
the fagades could close these spaces} 
needed—to prevent the family’s tw 
young children from potentially da} 
gerous herpetological discoveries ail 
to temper the raging sun. 

In the end, the house was not buij 
though it met the demands of the su} 
division’s codes to achieve, Richard say 
“an appropriate fit with the desert,” th 


| 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 














The roofs kick up in place 
to guide the eye to this o} 
that distant objective. | 


| 
means by which it did so invited resif 
tance. But if there is ever a popular 1 
terest in matching building types to tl) 
climates in which they appear, the ide 
in the Waveform house certainly off 
a more promising course than repu 
posing a kind of construction—wo 
frame, punched windows, peaked roofs 
that was evolved to match the dour ai 
of much wetter places back East. 

“T think all of us architects have a fat 
tasy of developing a model,” Richa 
says. “This was supposed to be a prot 
type for an affordable home in this cl 
mate.” And so it is; architects—an 
more importantly, clients—take note. 




























Our Editors Present Designers’ Favorite Sources 
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t last New York—based 

designer Greg Jordan 

has succumbed to the 
gentle pressure of his West Coast 
clients and opened Greg Jordan 
New York—in Los Angeles. 
The shop, which holds his offices 
upstairs, displays Jordan’s signa- 
ture lines of furniture, lighting, 
raku pottery and “quality of life” 
accessories, such as cashmere 
throws. Contemporary art hangs 
on the walls, one of which is cov- 


ered in a hemp fabric from Le 
Gracieux, a line he represents. 
Antiques he picks up are shown 
with a twist; a white-painted 
House of Jansen sofa is uphol- 
stered in lipstick-red leather. “It’s 
about presenting old things in a 
new and modern way,” he says. 


Greg Jordan New York 
8450 Melrose PI. 

Los Angeles, CA 90069 
323-653-0526 





Left, Greg Jordan in 
his new Los Angeles 
shop, which carries 
antiques and his sign 
ture collections of fv 
niture and accessori¢ 
including vibrant gla 
dishes, below. 





















Miguel Saco has a handle on 20th-century 


furniture. Between his restoration workshop 






(above), where the period is a focus, and his 






gallery, it’s literally a one-stop shop. “His res- 






toration work is impeccable, and | enjoy his 






eye as a dealer,” says client Carl D’Aquino. 






With Saco, who originally trained as a sculptor 






and has worked for the Spanish government 






assembling art collections and restoring 






Madrid’s royal palace, “you're in the hands 






of an excellent craftsman,” says D’Aquino. 






Miguel Saco Restoration and Miguel Saco Gallery 
37 E. 18th St., New York, NY 10003 
212-777-5460; www.miguelsaco.com 
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A brightly colored 
1905-10 chair from 
Prague, offered at 
Miguel Saco Gallery 












Osborne 
& Little 





Pullman 
Woven circles in Pull- (212-751-3333), sug- 
man, right, from the gest the thundering i 
Barouche Collection wheels and plush seats 
at Osborne & Little of old Pullman cars. 
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like quirky things from dif- 
ferent periods that comple- 
ment each other,” shop 
owner John Norwood says of 
his design aesthetic. On trips to 
Europe he selects 18th- and 19th- 
century Spanish, Italian and 
French antiques, such as a work- 
table with a “massive” marble 
top that caught the eye of Juan 
Montoya, and displays them 
next to 20th-century objects, like 
a Paul Evans burl walnut buffet, 
and accessories (below). “You 
never know what you're going 
to find here because my tastes 


are so broad,” says Norwood. 


John Norwood Antiques 

306 E. 6Ist St. Sees. 
New York, NY 1002! A A 9 
212-755-7878 Seyi 


“TT: 1 ve aoe Above, Juan Monto} 
His shop is worth visiting cigft, andJohalam 
wood discuss a 19th 

century coral specim}! 


because he always has something at Nozwoadachett 











Montoya says of John Norwood. 


Design was the driving force behind Koroseal Studios’ 
(800-828-4556) vinyl wallcoverings when Anya 
Larkin and Evans & Brown were brought in as found- 
ing designers to create two lines, of which Paul 
Vincent Wiseman has become a fan. Larkin, who had 
made wallpapers and fabrics (such as those in Mary 
McFadden’s collections) in the past, was influenced 
by Japanese designs for her patterns, while Mark Evans 
and Charley Brown drew on their background in 


decorative painting for theirs, which include Cut Crys- 





tal (right, with Larkin’s Japanese Plaid, right). 











fontor 
n Nor’ 
1 [9th 


sop. 


The Swivel low table, 
in bronze, at London’s 


Bowwow 


r7i4 


S. after Ahmed Sidki re- 
ceived his degree in archi- 
tecture from University College 
London, he decided he didn’t 
really want to be an architect. 
Most architects would love to 
design furniture for their spaces,” 
he says, and that’s what he 
turned to. Bowwow, his shop in 





Our Editors Present Designers’ Favorite Sources 


London’s Notting Hill, show- 
cases his “deceptively simple and 
understated” pieces made from 
hardwoods, reclaimed timber, 
bronze and stainless steel. His 
designs, like the Sculpted 
Curved benches and the Mortise 
and ‘Tenon dining set (below 
right), are created with “a kind 





of honesty and purity about 
them.” Sidki also does custom 
work for clients, including Emily 
‘Todhunter and Kate Earle. 
Bowwow 

70 Princedale Rd. 

London WII 4NL 
44-20-7792-8532 


www.bowwow.co.uk 











continued on page 58 
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herrie Horner was living 

with her family in an old 

house in England when she 
decided to try making draperies 
for it. “It piqued my curiosity,” 
says Horner, whose sewing expe- 
rience had stopped with clothing. 
“I enjoyed it a great deal more— 
the scale was more comfortable.” 

Horner then dedicated herself 

to learning all she could about 
the craft—visiting historic houses 
in England, consulting with 
others who became mentors— 
and eventually opened her own 
workshop. Horner & Company, 
in San Francisco, specializes in Preparing a manipu- . 
lated ribbon trim, top, 


and readying a fabric 


artes panel for pleats, above, 
says Suzanne Tucker (left, with —_ at Horner & Company 


Horner, right). To the trade. 


draperies and soft furnishings. 
“She’s the couturier of curtains,” 


Horner & Company 

699 Monterey Blvd. 

San Francisco, CA 94127 
415-564-2385 
www.hornerandcompany.com 


While restoring Robert Adam’s Home House in London, a 


Edward Bulmer decided to start a line of the kind of “elegant 





and robust” furnishings that are difficult to find as antiques. The Lalonde windo 
: : seat, based on a circa 
With James Barrow, he created Bulmer & Barrow, which 1770 design 





specializes in traditionally made furniture based on specific 


pieces, predominantly from the I8th and |9th centuries. 
Bulmer & Barrow, The Old Imperial Laundry 
7| Warriner Gardens, London SWI 4XW; 44-20-7978-1080 


Bulmer & Barrow’s 
Holland armchair 
has a painted finish. 





continued on page 6\ 





What’ thise 

A new luxury car called the Phaeton2 

But it has no existing context. No one 
0 tell us if we should like it or not. What 
wre we left to do? 

Wait. What if we judge it on its own 
nerits? What if we take a look at other 
cars in the luxury market and see if they 
lave the same technology this newcomer 
jas. Bet they don't since the Phaeton was 


designed from scratch. 


Not safe. 


So here's the truth. The Phaeton is a 
new car with a new idea of luxury. And with 
that may come an occasional sideward 
glance trom someone who just doesn’t 
recognize it as an accepted member of 
their secret society. 

But bear in mind, you get an adjustable 
air-suspension system that lets you choose 
between four different shock absorber 


settings on the fly. And an advanced climate- 


control system that gives your passengers 


the ability to create their very own micro- 
climates. There's also a massage feature. 

So even if you have to answer a few 
questions, it’ll be worth it in the end. 


Introducing the Phaeton. A new kind 
of luxury car. From Volkswagen. 


























Pro Golfer Greg Norman and His Wife, Laura, in Florida 
Architecture by Dailey Janssen/Text by Nancy Collins/Photography by Kim Sargent 


HINK OF ITAS THE MOST 
extravagant putting 

green on the planet. 
“Believe it or not, I can hit 
everything on the property,” 
says Greg Norman, arguably 
one of the greatest golfers on 
the planet, talking about his 
spectacular eight-acre Jupiter 
Island estate with its 10,500- 
square-foot main house. “I 
can hit over my house from 
both sides of the property,” 
he continues. “In fact, I’ve 
put a mat on my tennis court 
and hit over the house and 
continued on page 64 



























| 
Far Lert: Golfer G| 
Norman with his w 
Laura, in the living 
room of their Jupiti 
Island, Florida, hon 
Sofa and fabric fron’ 
Scalamandré. Robe! 


Allen drapery silk. 


LrrT: The entrance 
gate to the eight-ac 


property, which the| ~ 


couple dubbed Trai 
quility. BELow: May 
pan coconut palms 
line the drive to the 
main entrance. 
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BELOow: West Palm 
Beach architect Roger 
Patton Janssen added 
on to the original 1902 
Shingle Style structure. 


oo ae 


RiGut: A stone arch 
leads to the kitchen, 
centered by a custom- 
made pine table. Paris 
Ceramics tile flooring. 





continued from page 62 


down the backyard. And I can 
go to the beach to practice my 
long-distance bumper shots.” 
He pauses. “Depending on 
what kind of shot I want to 
practice, I can do it anywhere. 
Matter of fact, there hasn’t 
been a shot I haven’t been 
able to play on this property.” 


64 


When Laura and Greg 
Norman first saw the former 
Florida fishing camp bisect- 
ing both the Intracoastal 
Waterway and the Atlantic 
Ocean, the last thing the 
couple had in mind was find- 
ing a place for Greg to get his 
game on. Indeed, what Laura 
Norman longed for was that 








increasing rarity in southern 
Florida—a house with a past. 
“Greg loved the water, but I 
loved that thé house was 
built in 1902,” she says. “Be- 
ing from up North, I love the 
smell of old rooms. Not only 
were there old Dade County 
pine floors, there was the 
original cellar. We had built a 


Lert: Trophies fro 
Norman’s 86 profes 
sional victories fill 
hall. A Claret Jug fre 
one of his two Britis ~ 
Open wins is at righ 
Ralph Lauren Home 
tufted chairs and fabr 





house in north Palm Bea 
that we tried to make look o 
but that turned out to be 
typical, Mediterranean, ne 
Florida home. I wasn’t happ 
Until, that is, she laid ey 
on the rambling white pilla 
of the manse that her hug){ 
band christened ‘Tranquilit 
continued on page 6 
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ABOVE: Royal palms 
mark where the origi- 
nal road to the house 
was; now they border 
the private putting 
green. The Intracoastal 
Waterway is beyond. 























continued from page 64 
“As we walked up that drive- 
way, my wife squeezed my 
hand and said, ‘I want this 
house,’ and I knew that we 
had the home we wanted.” 
“Beautifully renovated” in 
1985 by the former owners, 
the original structure was ba- 
sically, says Laura Norman, 
good to go. “All we had to do 
was add on”—which they did. 
On and on and on. There was 
the library wing for Greg, the 
covered grill near the pool, a 
boathouse and the workout 
palace—a 5,000-square-foot 
gym with an underground 


































































garage. “I make my own golf the main house faces the wa- _ bevy of other choices, since Top: The 1950s bea 
clubs and love working out, terway—the couple renovat- the Jupiter Island pad boasts, cottage was lifted a 
so I needed another build- ed a charming beach cottage _ as she puts it, “22,800 square ter sustaining 
so I needed : : C ed a che g bes age as she puts it, “22,800 square from Hansesnoe 
ing,” says Norman, who ad- on the Atlantic side. In 1992, _ feet under air conditioning. drew. Above: The.cd 
mits to a five-day-a-week when Hurricane Andrew just Footage—nay, acreage— tage’s living room hj 





remicari : f . : iews of the Atlanti 
endorphin habit. “I have my about washed it out of their’ suchas this could daunt many views chug a 


golf room and my hunt room, _ lives, “we constructed a sea- _a designer, but Laura Norman 
and it also houses my cars. — wall, lifting the 1,800-square- is used to making reality out 
I converted my office into foot structure up on stilts,” of her husband’s dreams. “I 
a cardiovascular room and _— says Laura Norman. “When __ do all the in-house designing 







massage area.” youre in it, you feel like you're — for Great White Shark,” she 
To take advantage of their on the ocean. Frankly, lcould explains, referring to Greg 
environmental split screen— _ live there.” Happily, she has a continued on page 68 
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continued from page 66 
Norman’s umbrella compa- 
ny, which includes a winery, a 
clothing line and golf resorts. 
Marshaling her considerable 
talents, she has placed her 
stamp on, among other things, 
their 228-foot yacht, a Gulf- 
stream jet, two clubhouses, 
a helicopter and a ranch in 
Colorado, as well as an Aus- 
tralian pub, part of a par-3 
golf course on the Normans’ 
residential property. “Greg 
keeps saying, “You really ought 
to open up a business.’ And I 
say, ‘Are you kidding? You're 
the business.’ ” 

Regarding his wife’s taste, 
Norman is unreservedly en- 
thusiastic. “Laura does a ter- 
rific job—working all from 
her own instincts.” Take, for 
instance, that yacht. “When I 
started to do the boat, I looked 
through boating magazines 


68 





\ 





and couldn’t believe that, after 
all these years, the structural 
designers, who create the inte- 
riors, still weren’t doing any- 
thing different. Most yachts 
are all marble and glass, with 
a lot of built-in stuff. Because 
it has freestanding furniture, 





our boat looks like a house. I 
thought, If ’m going to spend 
time on this boat, I don’t 
want to feel like I’m in a disco.” 

Her husband was totally in 
sync. “Laura has a tremendous 
understanding of our needs, 
and, though she shows me 


ABOVE: The “Grea 
White Shark” puts 
time on the putting 
green off the rear dq 
the house. Lert: 

Grill House and pe 
used for entertaini 
Florida-based Luc 
& Associates did 

landscape archite 


everything she’s doing, I 
er question her. Fortunat 
we're very compatible in w 
we like, but whether the b4 
the plane or the house, I 
her do what she wants 
cause she knows me so we 
continued on pag 
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Elbow to elbow at the bar, cigars in hand... 
the night is open 
for cocktails and conversation. 





Bi atom ele col a (era Matra Cay a 
put you at ease. 

Spirits run high as the crowd fills in, 

the music kicks up... 

and the boys get comfortable. 
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Chilled cocktails. 
And one hell of a boys’ night out. 
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ued from page 68 

d has, apparently, from the begin- 
g. The two met when Norman was 
irning from the 1979 U.S. Open ona 
ae where Laura was a flight atten- 
it who never dated passengers—es- 
ially athletes. “Having worked a lot 
charters with football and basketball 
vers, I was disillusioned about ath- 
‘s as a group and didn’t know a thing 
yut golf,” she recalls. But this golfer 
initely got her attention. “I went to 
cockpit and said, ‘I’m in love.’ They 
ied, ‘Who is it?’ and when I said, ‘A 
fer named Greg Norman,’ the pilot 
1, ‘He’s giving you a line. There’s no 
fer named Greg Norman’—he wasn’t 
‘famous here. And I said, ‘Good. Be- 
ise | don’t like athletes anyway.’ ” 

he changed her mind, and by the time 
y married two years later, everybody 
ew who Greg Norman was. A testi- 
nial to that is “Greg’s trophy hall- 
y, as his wife puts it, a gagele of glory 
weasing Norman’s two British Open 
phies along with 84 other reminders 
hat made him one of the top play- 
on the pro circuit. Perhaps as impor- 
nt, to the owner of these awards, is 
it this particular hall leads to his fa- 
rite room in the house: the library. 
“This used to be a trellised area cov- 
ed in bougainvillea,” Norman explains, 
ut I'd always wanted a library, so she 


It is a philosophy shared by her world- 
traveling husband, who, spending 30 


weeks a year on the road, has to be pried | 


away from hearth and home once there. 
“T can’t wait to get back to Florida,” he 
admits, 


“and once I get there, I often | 


don’t leave the property for days. It’s got | 


everything I need: space, peace of mind, 


great places to read, and I can always | 


lock myself in the library and work.” 
Or hit a few balls, of course. “When we 
first moved here in 1991, I was very much 
in the prime of my career. I like my 
practice time to be my own time so I can 
go down to the beach, shorts, no shirt, 


and chip and putt all afternoon—my | 


own little private office.” 

To maintain that privacy, the Normans 
prefer to entertain at home, though “al- 
ways casually,” says Laura Norman. 
Adds her husband: “Laura and I wanted 
to have a place where people could 
come in, sit down and feel things melt 
away.” Invariably, the prime gathering 
spot ends up being the kitchen, where the 
Normans, along with daughter Morgan- 
Leigh, 21, and 18-year-old son Gregory, 
love hanging out around the impressive 
15-foot custom-made pine table. 

“We're very family-oriented,” says 
Greg Norman. “At the end of the day, 
after my workout, we'll all get together, 
sit around the table and get involved 





+ 





can't wait to get back to Florida,” Greg Norman admits. 


tt S got everything | need: space and peace of mind.” 





id, ‘Let’s do it in here.’ It’s where I 
end most of my time outside of the 
and bedroom.” 
‘Indeed, smaller rooms and the inti- 
acy they afford is a design staple for 
vura Norman. Though its structure is 
iposing, the interior of Tranquility is 
moveable feast of casual elegance, a 
arren of cozy rooms allowing fluid 
vement from living to sun to dining 
fom. “I prefer the coziness of small 
oms, rather than big ones,” she says. 
n the living room, in wintertime with 
jfire going, everybody sits near each 
ther and in easy reach of hors d’oeuvres 
1 the coffee table. I don’t like having 
ns of people, just small gatherings.” 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 





pre-dinner.” In fact, when it comes to 
her home, Laura Norman speaks more 
as a mother than a designer. “This is the 
house where we raised our children. I 
love dogs everywhere, doors slamming.” 

Thirteen years later Laura Norman is 
confident that she and her family ended 
up in “the best house on Jupiter Island. 
Most of the houses here aren’t original, 
which is too bad. Ours, on the other 
hand, is very much in keeping with the 
island’s heritage.” 

Nevertheless, there is one more item 
that Laura Norman longs for: even more 


space. “We've got eight acres, and it’s not | 


enough,” she laughs. “I can still see my 
neighbor’s house through the trees.” 0 








THIS IS TO YOUR 
NEW DREAM HOME. 


~ NOW DECIDE 
WHICH ONE IT OPENS. 


30 plans of custom-designed homes. 


Sizes ranging from 2400 to 6500 sq. ft. 


Exclusive builder direct product discounts. 


Access to a renowned architect for a 
fraction of the cost. 


Only $35 +shipping and handling. 


Sam R. Coker Architect 


It's simple to order call 1-888-455-9494 
or go on-line at www.samrcoker.com 
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“T am intrigued by art,” 
says Geoffrey Bradfield 
(above). BELow: He 
retained the stair rail 
and added a new floor 
in Gertrude Vander- 


Geoffrey Bradfield — 


A Well “Traveled Designer with a Visual Calling | 


a ses 








bilt Whitney’s former 
mansion (see Architec- 
tural Digest, February 
2002). ABOVE RIGHT: 
Artworks punctuate a 
house in Mexico. 


ne e Professionals 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


N HIS DESK GEOFFREY BRADFIELD 
keeps a quote that reads: “New 
York is the city of ambition. You 
don’t come here for the quality of the 
life. The air is bad and the crime is near- 
ly unbearable. Given that, there is no 
reason to be here other than to give 
your ambitions a run for their money.” 
The words speak to him, thereby 
making him a true New Yorker—a per- 
son defined as one who comes from 
anywhere else in the world even as the 
native-born flee the place. For Brad- 
field, the anywhere else was rural South 
Africa, a locus about as far removed cul- 
turally from Manhattan as it is geo- 
graphically. “It was a deeply religious 
country with the Afrikaans government, 
the Dutch form of government,” says 
Bradfield, who grew up in a farming 
community where his family settled in 




























the early 19th century. “There was 
cinema on Sundays, no sports on §$ 
days. When I say there were no movi 
there were no commercial movies. 
all belonged to film clubs as the way 
get around it. We never had televisi¢ 
‘Television was only introduced in So 
Africa in 1978. There was radio, 
course, and reading. People read bod 

continued on page 
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continued from page 72 
in those days. I still am a huge reader.” 
For spirited young people reared in 
what some, doubtless unfairly, have de- 
scribed as rural torpor, the way out to 
the world has often been the university, 
but that wasn’t the path Geoffrey Brad- 
field chose for himself. “After high school, 
I was in a hurry, and once I got out of 
the army, I started traveling.” 
The designer’s Wanderjahr seems to 
have been the formative event of his 
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life. “I was in my late teens. After the 
army, I went to England. Then I went 
through Europe. I went to America. 
And I went to Asia when there were no 
whites and certainly no young people in 
Japan. People forget. I am talking about 
the late 60s. Businessmen went to Japan, 
not kids. Kids my age were in Europe 
and, of course, the great Haight-Ash- 
bury,” he says. “There was a huge youth 
movement, and I am a product of that 
era. I went to India, Australia, New Zea- 


ABOVE: For the master 
suite of a Palm Beach 
house, Bradfield was 
inspired by the mono- 
chromatic palette of 
Hollywood films from 
the 1930s and ’40s (AD, 
November 1999). 


Bradfield spends most 
weekends in Florida 
because of his many 
projects there. LEFT: 
He gave a traditional 
Palm Beach house a 
“contemporary twist” 
(AD, February 2001). 


\ 


land and then to Chile, Argentina, Bi 
zil and back to England. I really we 
around the world.” 
After his long globe-trot, Bradfie 
returned home to South Africa to beg 
his career. He was spared the vocatio 
al confusion visited on some unlue 
young people, for, he says, “I never h 
a conversion or a Saul of Tarsus expe 
ence on the road to Damascus. I alwa 
knew what I wanted to do, and it was ¢ 
ways going to be design-related and, | 
particular, interiors.” At 21 he joined 
design firm in Johannesburg, and he wi 
on his way, having picked up knowled§ 
of the profession catch-as-catch-can, |» 
many another autodidact has done. 
says, for instance, “When I was in Ei 
gland, I started to do a design cours 
but, again, I was in a hurry. What can 
say? I’d gotten an offer to do the Exp 
’67, so I wasn’t going to hang around.” 
Bradfield had originally tried hy} 
hand at his chosen profession as a bo) 
“You start with your own bedroom, an) 
then you try to influence an entire hous 
continued on page « 
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oe FOR THE FIRST TIME, THERE IS A PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL GOLF COMMUNITY IN FLORIDA, 


-_ CONCEIVED AND MANAGED TO THE EXACTING STANDARDS OF THE RITZ-CARLTON. 





are considering the purchase of a second home in Florida, may we suggest Membership in one assures reciprocal privileges at the others* Furthermore, 





Ss mal Ownership in a luxuriously furnished, meticulously maintained Club 


yal Without the maintenance or financial expense of a traditional second home. 
Mm 


Ritz-Carlton Golf Club & Spa, Jupiter, is part of a growing family of 


#€ itz-Carlton Golf Club & Spa, Jupiter. You will enjoy the flexibility of 


deeded ownership can be resold or willed to your heirs 
A deeded one-eighth interest is priced from $237,000; exclusive of annual dues 
and golf club membership. Residency is for 35 days or more per year. For information, 


telephone 800.221.5780. E-mail us at inquiry@ritzcarltonclub.com or visit our sales 
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Barlton Clubs throughout the U.S. and the Virgin Islands in which center at 106 Ritz-Carlton Club Drive, off Donald Ross Road in Jupiter. 


RECREATIONAL AND SOCIAL AMENITIES 


\e I . , . 
An extraordinary Jack Nicklaus Signature Golf Course < A 68,000-square-foot Mediterranean-style Clubhouse with Ritz-Carlton signature dining and service and an 


ate swimming pool complex <« The Ritz Kids® Program <« A 15 ,000-square-foot luxurious Spa and fitness center <« The privacy and security of a members-only gated communit 


THIS ADVERTISING MATERIAL IS BEING USED FOR THE PURPOSE OF SOLICITING THE SALE OF FRACTIONAL OWNERSHIP INTERESTS 


Subject to The Ritz-Carlton Club Membership Program Reservation Procedures and the Multisite Public Offering of The Ritz-Carlton Club Prices are subject to change 


This is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation to buy to residents in states in which registration requirements may have not been fulfilled 
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continued from page 74 
hold, and you get a lot of resistang” 
But he was in a position to get his wy 
at least to some degree, because, he = 
plains, “I was the oldest of four cle 
dren. Ina sense, I was always the grove 
up, and I was always put in charge, sf 
had a sense of responsibility.” 
Things went well for Bradfield 
Johannesbur g, but it was never le 
intention to stay. He was New Yi 
bound. “When I was in the army, I 3 
Breakfast at Tiffany’s. When I saw Pag 
cia Neal write out that check for Georg 
Peppard and tell him to go have a wee 
end with Holly Golightly, that he & 
served a break, I thought, God, I wit 
to live there! It took me a while to mo : 
but I did.” 
‘The movies had Americanized Bell 
field years before he got here. “T 



































Amdega Conservatories, handmade in England te were a huge influence On me, asus 

since 1874 from the finest timber and glass #s ; | are on anyone who is visual. I parti 
EF ce i 7 Te ‘ 4 2c « ae 

Amdega and Machin design offices throughout the — lat ly love old movies. I have a penché 

USA and Canada. Please call 1-800-449-7348 ‘MDEG4 for the old black-and-white Bette U 

WiNwallGega: com a A vis films and the earlier Greta Gar 

All other countries call +44 1325 468522 ESTABLISHED 1874 


movies. There’s no question that Am@ 
| ica and the film industry changed 
| eryone’s perception,” he says, and 0 











“Movies were a huge 
_ influence, as they are on) 
/ anyone who Is visual.” 


wonders whether American movies, 
the age of special effects, will reta 
their power to touch the imaginatio 
and mold the taste of young people 
distant and isolated places. | 

Time may have slowed the desi 
down, but not much. “I consider n 
| work to reflect the last decade of the 14 


go 


it’s not about re-creating a period rooy 
And it’s not even about being ‘eclecti ) 
When I do an interior, | like to feel th 
it represents this moment in time. . | 

“T think we’re on the cusp of grej 
| change. I think it’s fabulous to be aliy 
| right now. I have a great zest for li 
| Some of my friends want to live in di 
| ferent periods, or they long for this ¢ 
| regret that. I don’t. I love change. I loy 
where I am.” 








EXOTIC HARDWOOD FLOORING 
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Set Design 


A Civil War Reconstruction in the Romanian Countryside 








Production Design by Dante Ferretti/Set Decoration by Francesca LoSchiavo/Text by Jeff Turrentine 


ITY THE POOR PRODUC- 
tion designer of a grand 
cinematic epic. The 

task of re-creating Egypt dur- 

ing the time of Cleopatra, for 
instance, or Atlanta on the 
eve of Sherman’s arsonous 
raid, is herculean in scope 
and unforgiving in its de- 
mand for complete accura- 
cy of historical detail. It’s 
not enough simply to avoid 
anachronism. The produc- 
tion designer is responsible, 
more than any other indi- 
vidual on the set, for ensur- 
ing visual verisimilitude by 
generating the movie’s exter- 
nal reality: buildings, street 
scenes, furnishings, signs, 
props, vistas—all of the cues 


For the set designs, 
Ferretti drew on the 
architecture of 19th- 
century North Caroli- 
na, where the story 
takes place. RIGHT: 
His pencil sketch of 
the Black Cove farm- 
house and barn. 











































Far LEFT AND LEFT; 
Jude Law and Nicol 
Kidman on the set 0} 
Cold Mountain, An- 
thony Minghella’s aq 
aptation of the nove 
by Charles Frazier. 
Production designe 
Dante Ferretti con- 
structed the sets on 
location in Romania} 
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farmhouse garden, 


which Ferretti land- 


scaped with flowers 


and shrubbery found 


in North Carolina. 





















































RIGHT: Ferretti chose 
a pristine mountain 
gorge site for the town, 
then hired local crafts- 
men to build it from 
scratch. “The entire 
town was designed 
and constructed for 
the film,” he explains. 


necessary to make audience 
members believe that they’ve 
traveled to another time, an- 
other place. 

So imagine the frustration 
of the production design- 
er whose goal is, essential- 
ly, nothing—just untouched 
wilderness—and who can’t 
find it anywhere. Such was 
the plight of Dante Ferret- 
ti when he began scouting 
locations for Cold Mountain, 





the recently released movie 
based on Charles Frazier’s 
best-selling 1997 novel of 
the American Civil War. 
The story of a disillusioned 
Confederate soldier return- 
ing home to his beloved dur- 








ing the war’s waning days 
won Frazier the National 
Book Award. Director Antho- 
ny Minghella’s film, starring 


Jude Law, Nicole Kidman 


and Renée Zellweger, seems 
destined to win some awards 


“We saw the shar 
of the mountains, 
and we thought 
they would be 
perfect for the enc 
of the movie,” Fer 
retti remembers. 


| 

| 

of its own, and it sho 
come as no surprise if onef 
them ends up in the hails 
of Ferretti, who has worki 
alongside legendary dirt 
tors like Fellini, Pasolini at 
Scorsese and who has bev 





ABOVE: Confederate 
flags line Main Street 
in Ferretti’s drawing. 
Lert: Lumber for the 
hardware store, as for 
all other buildings, was 
sourced in Romania. 





nominated for no fewer 
six Academy Awards oveil 
career spanning more t 
three decades. 
Law plays Inman, the was 
dering soldier, a beleague 
American Ulysses whose o* 
yssey takes him across the é 
tire state of North Caroli; 
from the coastline throu 
the central piedmont to t} 
mountains near Asheville, 
the far west. Minghella a 
Ferretti both knew that fi 
ing the right landscapes 
absolutely key to the te). 
continued on page) 
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q ‘With Room’ 


; hed a little extra space? Just say ‘with room’ to add as much milk as you like. Customize Your Cup. 


















































ABOVE AND RIGHT: A 
sketch and completed 
set for Junior’s cab- 
in, which was designed 
“to look as though it 
was falling over to one 
side,” says Ferretti. 


continued from page 82 

ing of the story; as in Fra- 
zier’s book, the North Car- 
olina we see in the movie is 
practically another character, 
a mercurial force that alter- 
nately challenges and shel- 
ters Inman over the course 
of his long walk. Nearly 
everyone involved with the 
film agreed that shooting 
had to take place in the Tar 
Heel State. There could be 
no substitute. 


The lone dissenter, alas, 
turned out to be North Car- 
olina itself. While much of 
the state is still gorgeously 
pristine, modernity—in the 
form of everything from over- 
logged forests to suburban 








sprawl to power lines—has 
encroached just enough to 
make impossible the kind of 
sweeping, panoramic cine- 
matography that Minghella 
and Ferretti envisioned. Dis- 
pirited but determined, they 


Lert: Kathy Baker, as 
Sally, in the Swanger 
Farmhouse. Set deco- 
rator Francesca Lo- 
Schiavo, who is mar- 
ried to Ferretti, found 
furnishings for the 
interiors in England 
and the United States. 





traveled to Canada in seai 
of totally untouched na 
beauty, but they were thwa 
ed even there. 

The quest for a shoot 
locale was looking grimng 
by the day when, approph 
ately enough for a film wi 
such mythic overtones, a dé 
ex machina arrived to sa 
the day. While on a wa 
ing vacation in Transyly 
nia’s Carpathian Mountaifl 
one of the movie’s exec 
tive producers was struck | 
the uncanny resemblance My (i 
the Romanian countrysif 
to western North Caroli} 
—or, more significantly, f 


| 


western North Carolina } 
it must have looked alm@ 
150 years ago. He took so . 
photographs and excited 
sent them off to Minghe} 
and Ferretti. 

“Tt was fantastic,” says F@ 
retti, recalling the day } 
first saw the pictures. He a 
the director knew they h 
to experience the place 
themselves, so they board 
a plane and headed out. “ 
arrived a week before Chrig 
mas, and it was full of sno} 
But we saw the shape of ti 
mountains, and we thought} 
would be perfect for the ei] 
of the movie.” (The climact} 
final scene takes place on 

continued on page 
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ust as cinephiles have fallen in love with the lush, expansive landscapes of New Zealand as depict- 
ed in films such as The Lord of the Rings trilogy and The Last Samurai, oenophiles across 
America have embraced the intense flavors of New Zealand wines. For the epicurean traveler, 
> the magic captured in a glass of bold New Zealand sauvignon blanc or chardonnay is writ large in 


Kiwis do everything with élan and creativity, and 
winemaking is no exception. Not only are the wines 
spectacular, but many of New Zealand's hundreds of 
vineyards are worth visits for their architecture and 
restaurants alone (see “Vintage Visits’ box). 

A tour of the country’s wine+tasting trails is a sensory 
teat: the sight of beautifully designed wineries and the 
“awe-inspiring vistas around them; the touch of rich natu- 
ral materials used in the wineries’ construction; the sound 
of indigenous birds in the trees; and of course, the smell 
and taste of New Zealand's premium wines paired with 
local foods. 


WINNING WINES, REGION BY REGION 

New Zealand is known primarily for its sauvignon blanc, 
rated by English wine critic Auberon Waugh as the 
world’s best, and its chardonnay, which has a reputation 





) a journey to the land itself—a land of breathtaking scenery with superior food and wines. 


as one of the most versatile food wines. But other vari- 
eties are raising New Zealand's oenophile profile; its 
pinot noirs, for example, are rapidly becoming more 
popular. Thanks to a temperate climate and use of the 
latest winemaking technologies, the country is also pro- 
ducing outstanding Méthode 
Traditionelle sparkling wines. And 
for reds, leading wineries such as 
Sileni Estates are cultivating first 
rate merlots and cabernets 


PLANTINGS AT A 
ISLAND WINER 


Epicures planning a trip to New 
Zealand can shape their journeys 
around their individual passions 
for wine and food. Among the 
country's 10. major wine-produc- 
ing regions, Marlborough is 
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//er wondered what it would be like to ese your own beach? To make the first footprints on its glistening sands and take the first plunge into its cryst | 
aters? Enter the secluded marine sanctuary of Cathedral Cove on the North Island's Coromandel Peninsula. When you step onto its shores, time Le ceas 

) matter. Instead, your senses will become attuned to the rhythm of the ocean, your body to the warmth of the 

in and your mind will drift to thoughts of discovering yet another of the 140 beaches along this spectacular coast. a ewZea Ee nd com 
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famed for its sauvignon blanc, while its 
maritime climate also suits Méthode 
Traditionelle. Gisborne is known for its 
chardonnay, not to mention its fresh 
seafood. The inland climate of Central 
Otago and Martinborough helps 
these regions turn out champion pinot 
noir and pinot gris, a perfect match for 
the lamb and game dishes on local 
menus. Hawke's Bay is known for its 
cabernets, while Waiheke Island, a halt 
hour ferry ride from Auckland, produces 
excellent Bordeauxstyle red wines. 


LOCAL FARE MEETS ITS MATCH 

The selection of New Zealand wines 
is mirrored in the wide range of sea- 
sonal food delicacies with which to 
pair them. Geographic diversity— 
New Zealand's climate varies from 
cool in the south to subtropical in the 
north-combined with world-class 


Special Advertising Section 


Many of New Zealand's 
vineyards are worth visits 
for their architecture and 


restaurants alone 


A BOUNTY OF TASTEFUL FESTIVALS 
One of the most fulfilling—and filling— 
ways to discover the flavors of New 
Zealand is to attend one of the many 
wine and food festivals held during the 
spring and summer months of October 
through March. In November, the 12th 
annual Toast Martinborough festival 
fétes the fruits of this verdant winemaking 
region. In January on Great Barrer Island, 
one can enjoy Port FitzRoy mussels fresh 
from the sea during the Great FitzRoy 
Mussel Fest. In February, New Zealand's 
longestrunning wine festival, the BMW 
Wine Marlborough Festival, offers kiwi 
entertainment and more than 240 wines 





FROM LEFT: A BOTTLE OF BUBBLY, OR METHODE TRADITIONELLE; BOTTLES AVAILABLE FOR 
PURCHASE AT A VINEYARD; LAMB, A NEW ZEALAND SPECIALTY; RIPE PINOT NOIR GRAPES. 


farming skills, results in a broad palette 
of flavors. New Zealand has an inven- 
tive culinary culture, as chefs apply 
influences from Asia, Europe and 
Polynesia to this Pacific Rim cuisine. 


The opportunities for food and wine 
marriages are endless. To start, one can 
match Canterbury lamb with Central 
Otago pinot noir, Bluff oysters with 
Marlborough sauvignon blanc, Golden 
Bay scallops with Gisborne chardon- 
nay, Kaipara venison with Waiheke 
cabernet sauvignon, or lake Ohau 
salmon with Martinborough pinot gris. 


and gourmet foods. And for the truly 
daring, there's the Hokitika Wildfoods 
Festival held in March on the South 
Island, where the specialties include 
worms, emu meat and mutton bird. 


Award-winning vintages. Sights and 
flavors to savor. Sitting on the terrace 
of a winery café looking out onto the 
rolling stretch of New Zealand cqun- 
tryside, glass in hand. These are the 
elements of a delicious experience: a 
New Zealand wine-tasting holiday. 
For more informanon, visit 


www.newzealand.com 
or call 1-866-639-9325. 








Ni ine Distinctive 
Wineries To 
Stop By 

Te Mata Estate: Wellington architect |) 
Athfield used local materials in circulali 
square forms and with a mixture of fir 


wash colors, a departure from standa 
elements of viticulture. www.temata.eo 
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Amisfield Lake Hayes: Recent winnie 

of a New Zealand Institute of Architedme!" 
Award, this winery's contemporary s 
wrapped in traditional language. Ma 
such as schist, recycled hardwoods ai 
copper speak to its mountain location, 
www.amisfield.co.nz Z 
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Craggy Range: The design of these: 
yard buildings pays tribute to the lands 
The main Barrel Room is appointed Wi 
curved walls and ceilings portraying s 
of fields and vines. www.craggyrange 





Sileni Estates: New Zealand's newelfl 
ery offers an Epicurean Centre and Ci 
featuring local and imported gourmet jy“ 
goods, a culinary school and opulent jy 
design touches such as a Romanesque 
courtyard. www.sileni.co.nz wg 
Ta 
Wairau River Wines: A family-owned 0 
ery, named New Zealand's Winery Oj 
Year in 2002 by Wine & Spirits maga ts 
Its design is notable for the use of mUGiey; 
blocks encircled by deep verandas. 
WWW.Wairauriverwines.co.nz 
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Chard Farm: This Central Otago wil 
whose fagade is marked by a sloped jj 
race, uses an OldWorld technique in’ 
barrels sit in graveHilled earth pits to m 
tain optimum humidity and reduce wing im 
evaporation. www.chardfarm.co.nz 





Te Whau: This Waiheke Island winery 
looks the Hauraki Gulf and offers pang 
ic views back to Rangitoto, Auckland am 
beyond. www.tewhau.co.nz 
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Villa Maria: A state-of-the-art winery Wet 
quintessentially kiwi setting. Its landscapili 7) 
integrates the vineyard, surrounding pa 
land and groves of exotic and natural 
www.villamaria.co.nz z 
Mt. Difficulty: Textures and colors in i 
winery's restaurant and tasting room ha q 
been inspired by the bouquet and flava” 
its wines. Floorto-ceiling glass panels cr 
the illusion of dining among ae 
www.mtdifficulty.co.nz 
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tw nued from page 84 
sr v-covered hillside.) Then, when we 
sa pictures of the same mountains in 
t} summer, we knew that we were in 
th right place.” 
_ erretti immediately corrects him- 
& “Of course, the ‘right’ place would 
he been North Carolina,” he ac- 
¥ wledges. “But the North Carolina 
wneeded didn’t exist anymore. Over 
tire, you still find large sections of 
te that are totally preindustrial. You 
‘e shoot 360 degrees around you and 
“nm photograph anything that’s mod- 
p. All the old trees are still there. It 
lly does look exactly like the area 
a@und Asheville in the middle of the 
“Wh century.” The deal was cinched 
Wen, upon returning to North Caroli- 
F Ferretti discovered that one particu- 
Vy bucolic county south of Asheville 
“Ws actually known as Transylvania 
Cunty. “To me, that was a sign from 
( d,” he explains. “We didn’t have any 
“We excuses.” 
The locale thus secured, Ferretti and 
@ crew—which included a large num- 
t- of Romanian carpenters—began 
W construct the buildings in which 
© many of the movie’s pivotal scenes 
Wee place: the church in which Inman 
ed his young friends first learn that 
Pr has been declared; Junior’s cab- 
| the site of a mid-journey respite 
jit turns out to be anything but for 

























man and his traveling partner, a 
‘frocked minister; and Black Cove 
)rm, where Ada Monroe, played by 
idmian, anxiously awaits Inman’s re- 
tm. The crew’s Romanian contingent, 
eeped in centuries of craftsmanship, 
as bewildered as to why anyone would 
jant them to construct fake build- 
1gs when they could build real ones 
st as fast. 

So, to the delight of Ferretti—not to 
iention his director and the produc- 





new how to do best. Instead of a Hol- 





While much of North Carolina is still pristine, modernity 
has encroached just enough to make 

impossible the kind of sweeping cinematography 
that Mingnela ana Rene envisioned. 


“s—they went ahead and did what they 


lywood-style Potemkin village, Ferretti 
got the genuine article: almost three 
dozen structures, including a general 
store, a bank, a rooming house and a 
dentist’s office. “They’re fantastic car- 
penters,” says Ferretti. “They still make 
the cabins just like they made them two 
centuries ago. Everything you see in the 
movie was built from scratch, and it’s 
real, not just a collection of facades. It’s 
like we built a real town.” 

Ferretti is famed for his obsessive at- 
tention to detail; for director Neil Jor- 
dan’s Interview with the Vampire (1994), 
he built 65 different sets representing 
six distinct time periods over two cen- 
turies. For Cold Mountain, he studied 
hundreds of books and thousands of 
photographs depicting Civil War-era 
architecture. But in the end, printed 
sources were no match for the real 
thing. Fortunately, the American South 
is awash in lovingly preserved sites 
that offer history buffs—or produc- 
tion designers—the chance to step in- 
side life as it was lived in the 1860s. 
With a friend he met during the film’s 
production, Dante Ferretti made just 
such a trip. 

“Charlie Frazier took me to the 
church that he said had inspired him 
when he was imagining the church in 
his book,” Ferretti recalls. “When we 
got there, I thought Id ask to see if 


the original drawings for the church 
still existed. They did, and I was able 
to use them to build the church in 
the movie. 

“In the beginning, Charlie was dis- 
appointed that we had to shoot in Ro- 
mania,” he says. “He didn’t want to 
move the set from the real place. 
But then he came over with his wife. 
It was just the three of us looking 
around at all the sets. He was amazed. 
He looked at everything we’d done, 
then turned to me and said: ‘We’re in 


North Carolina.’ ” 

















It's called the adventure 


capital of the world. 

Not the sit around the 
pool drinking fruity drinks 
capital of the world. 
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A New Zealand 
Adventure 


waco) 


12 Days/10 Nights per person 
double occupancy 
includes round trip airfare 













There’s a reason people come to 
Queenstown. And it ain’t the cable TV. 
But it’s just one of the places you'll visit 
on your New Zealand Adventure Package. 
Which includes everything from airfare, 
hotel and rental car, to sailing, nature walks, 
and even an outdoor Maori concert. 

Call 1-800-531-4137 or visit us at 
www.gonewzealandnow.com/newmans. 
And let one of our New Zealand experts 
customize your trip. 
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©2004 Air New Zealand “Price is per person, double occupancy and 
includes roundtrip Economy Class airfare on Air New Zealand departing 
from Los Angeles to Auckland. Inquire for departures from other U.S. 
cities. Inquire about children's package. Offer valid 12/9/03-04. Full 
payment due upon booking and is non-refundable. No changes or 
re-routing permitted after ticket issue. If hotels included in package, rates 
are subject to availability. Airline seats are limited and blackout dates 
may apply. Prices shown for the international airfare do not include PFC 
(up to $18), September 11th Fee (up to $10), and Federal excise tax 
per flight segment of $3.15. In addition, the airline price does not include 
taxes and fees associated with international travel of approximately. 
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fees, room service, phone calls, gratuities and mini-bar are not included 
in the package price. Passengers are responsible for obtaining 
any necessary visas or other documentation. CST# 2047217-20, 
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Boston Design Center 


Bucking the City’s Conservative Image with a Refreshing Mix of Old and New 





Text by Jeffrey Simpson/Photography by Alec Marshall 


HE BOSTON TEA PARTY. CHINESE 
export porcelain. Codfish. So 
much of Boston’s image and 

history is related to the sea that it seems 

entirely appropriate that the Boston 

Design Center should stand right next 

to the Black Falcon Cruise Terminal, 

where on almost any day an updated 


q iy 
me 











version of a clipper ship—in the form of 


a huge cruise vessel—will be docked. 
“The Boston Design Center is re- 
moved from all our normal activities,” 
veteran Boston designer William Hodg- 
ins says of its waterfront location, “and 
therefore it’s special. It’s a destina- 
tion. We go with purpose, and the won- 


Lert: The large space 
features the compa- 
ny’s fabric collections, 
wallpaper, tables and 
lamps. Antiqued leath- 
er was used to uphol- 
ster the Vincent chair 
and ottoman. 





RiGut: The Charles 
Pollock Gallery, locat- 
ed on the showroom’s 
second floor, displays 
the firm’s reproduction 
furniture and lighting. 
All of the fabrics are 
from Glant. 


































Lert: The Boston De- 
sign Center, which 

stands next to the city’s 
harbor, acts as a beacon 
to area designers with 
its more than 90 show- 
rooms on six of the 

building’s eight floors. 


derful and special showrooms help 
Housed in a pre-World War I bui 
ing that had been a military facility us 
for storing trucks and other equipment 
be sent overseas, the design center open} 
in 1985. Once it did, the local showroo 
in a much smaller design center in f 
middle of the city were coaxed over, a 
the building filled its 550,000 squa 
feet with 95 showrooms on six stories 
The design center’s president, D 
can Gilkey, explains that approximate 
60 percent of the showrooms are loc 
ly based, and 40 percent are branches 
national companies. “This makes t 
design center a strong statement of lox 
taste,” he says, but he goes on to cautit 
that, contrary to Boston’s traditio 
image, this does not mean that the sho 
rooms have a particular bias. “The sen 
that Boston is extremely conservative)” 
more reputation than reality,” he say 
“The more transitional and mode 
continued on page 











From uptown chic to downtown comfort, it’s all a matter of style. 
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AMERICANLEATHER 
Your style. Your chotce. Your way : 


For the American Leather retailer nearest you, 
call 1.800.655.5040 or visit WWWW.AMERICANLEATHER.COM. 


Menlo Park with bookcases by Rick Lee in Carnival Oyster with Orange ultasuede- pillows www.ultrasuede.com ©2003 American Leather 
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BLANCHE 

P FIELD 

Lert: Founded in Bos- 
ton in 1905, the firm 
specializes in custom- 
made lampshades. A 
sampling of lamps, 
with corseted, woven 
and pleated shades, 


lines the shelves. 


STROHEIM & 
ROMANN 

RIGHT: Rows of fabrics 
in patterns ranging 
from traditional to Arts 
and Crafts to more 
contemporary hang in 
the space. The drapery 
panels are made from 








continued from page 86 
products just weren't here. Now they are.” 
David Webster, the owner of Webster 
& Company, the only two-story show- 
room in the building, concurs. “I think 
Bostonians have been starved for new 
things. They had hand-me-down brown 
furniture for so long, they can’t stand it. 
We used to be pegged for reproductions 
and chintz—now loft living is burgeoning 
and good classic modern design appeals.” 
As a case in point, Webster, who 
opened his showroom 12 years ago, broke 
through onto the floor above to accom- 
modate such firms as J. FE Chen from 
Los Angeles, which has 12th- through 


CLASSIC 
REVIVALS 

RIGHT: Fabrics and 
wallpapers from the 
Anna French collection 
include patterns based 
on Polish and English 
documents. Classic 
Revivals also has a line 
of reproduction rugs. 











Pablo Stripe. 


20th-century furniture and accessories; 
and Dessin Fournir, with its transitional 
furniture and its line Gérard, which is “a 
younger, cleaner look,” says Webster. 
Classic Revivals, which was started in 
1986 by John Buscemi, has reproduction 
carpets, wallpaper and stamped leather 
that would seem to represent old Boston, 
but more perhaps in its academic tradi- 
tion than in the faded “we’ve always-had- 
that-wallpaper” way. Buscemi explains 
that 40 percent of his business is serious 
restoration of period interiors, and he is 
rigorous about accuracy. “If ’m repro- 
ducing old material, it has to be made the 
same way as the old material,” he says. “I 
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represent Richard Humphries, 
weaves silk and wool on 18th-cent 
Spitalfields looms, and it’s narrow | 
cause before the invention of the fl 
shuttle in the 19th century, fabric was n 
row. That means that when it’s used in 

Metropolitan Museum period rooms 0 
Monticello, seams will:show, and tha 
the way it was in the 18th century.” 

adds that David Easton uses the silk for 
interiors, so there is a crossover betwé 
Classic Revivals’ restoration work a 
its mainstream interior design client 

“Everyone thinks that Boston is h 
torical, but it’s not just that,” says $ 
phen Wilcomb, the Boston showrod 
manager of Brunschwig & Fils. “W: 
the financial markets that develop 
here a little later than other places a 
the Back Bay condos and waterside lo 
that those spawned, we’re looking at 
city with fresh eyes.” 

Martin Cody, a regional manager 
Brunschwig, agrees that “the Boston d 
sign scene is less conservative than it us 
to be, and Brunschwig has had the adva 
tage of introducing international fab 
lines such as Decortex, Gaston y Danié 
from Spain and Jagtar from Thaila 
We’re understanding that contemp 
rary is part of the game.” 

Both men talk about the uniquely Ba 
tonian market for material for summ 
houses on Cape Cod, in Maine and @ 

continued on page 
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continued from page 88 
“the islands’—meaning Nantucket 
Martha’s Vineyard. “These areas are 
ally growing,” says Cody. “The gr 
houses want silks as well as cottons, 
everybody wants clear colors and fr 
ness for the summer.” 

The first Boston showroom for 
York-based Stroheim & Romann ope 
in 1904, and the firm has been in the 





room manager Mark Chapman acknop 
edges that “silks are what’s driving} 
right now,” and he mentions popu 











“The design center is a 
strong statement of loce 
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The exclusive Santa Barbara Umbrella is custom made for you. taste, as SayS Gilkey. 
Classically styled. Generously proportioned. Uncommonly 2 
durable. Call 1-800-919-9464 for a complimentary = ae a 
= color catalog or to order. 


SANTA BARBARA DESIGNS UMBRELLAS 


Ze 
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tones and a rich crimson—we have 
struggle to keep samples in stock for thé 
Chapman says that “while we rea 
have much more than just traditio 
styles, the stripes, prints and toiles 
| questionably do well here.” 
Blanche P. Field would seem to bet 
ur-Boston showroom. The company | 
been taking custom orders for elabor 
lampshades since Mrs. Field founded it 
Boston in 1905. The shades are made 
hand in workroom that fill valuable spa 
adjacent to the Boston and New Ya 
3. showrooms. President Stephen Wa 
. | who bought the firm in 1996 after a carg 
in investment banking, predictably sa 
that tastes in Boston tend to be mq 
classic. “In New York they often wa 


| 
| 
| 
| colors, such as “pearly brocade, bro 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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gram that allows retail clients to hire i 1 


Exceptional guides to outstanding hotels and unique vacations. services of an on-site designer for shqps 
periods of time), Blanche P. Field has su 

Ps | Hotels, Inns & Resorts: Condé Nast Johansens guides apron c aca alee TANG eee 
UT | North America, feature over 1,200 of the world’s a history m the oy that, W alk Says, 
RECOMMENDED HOTELS | ~~ Bermuda, Caribbean, Mexico, Pacific finest hotels - romantic country inns, | old families come in with shades ma 


NE aot | ; er 5 ; 
hia Wasa Rae HRS 198 Recommendations, $18.95 sophisticated townhouses, here for their grand parents that th 


spectacular resorts, historic castles. : c f 
5 want to have copied.” After all, there 


something to be said for tradition. 0 
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Phantom retractable screens pull out when you 
need them and roll back when you don't. 


Which means you can enjoy your view to the fullest whenever you want. With stylish options 
available for your doors, windows, and custom applications, we're sure to have a screening | 
solution to fit your needs. Every Phantom screen is professionally installed and backed with PHANTOM 
a lifetime warranty for added peace of mind. So while there might be times you don’t notice 2 
our screens, you'll always notice the difference they make. 


For a FREE screen consultation, simply call 1-888-PHANTOM (1-888-742-6866) today 
or go to www.phantomscreens.com/arch for a special offer. 
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PROMOTION 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


HOME DESIGN SHOW 


MARCH 11-14, 2004 
pier 94, 12th avenue at 55th street, new york city 
thursday, J9am-6pm: interior design trade only* 
friday-sunday, 1|Oam-7pm: open to the public 
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Photo credits (left to right, clockwise): Sutherland, Lona Design, Sub-Zero, Artistic Tile, Rocky Mountain Hardware, New Moon Rugs, Brueton, Remains 
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a show of great design 

| Discover new products. Explore a fresh take on the classics. Learn secrets from 

top interior designers. Refine your style at the country’s premier design event, 
the Architectural Digest Home Design Show, where the industry’s leading names 

_and up-and-comers present a world of great design. 





_ tickets 
/ » $20 per person at the door 
» advance purchase at www.archdigesthomeshow.com or by phone at 866.468.7619 
» for more information, call 800.677.6278. 





*Trade admission is free to design professionals with two forms of business credentials. 














‘The Art of Déco 


Rebuilt from the Rubble in the ‘30s, a New Zealand Town Still Casts a Spell 
Text by Anne Edwards/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 
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APIER, A SMALL CITY SITUATED 

at the bottom of the world on 

North Island in New Zealand, 
makes a lasting impression. Inhabited 
first by the Maori and claimed for the 
British by Captain James Cook in 1769, 
the area was not visited again by Euro- 
peans for another 50 years. By 1853 a 
small colony had formed, named after 
the distinguished British General Sir 
Charles Napier. This was in the gilded 
years of Queen Victoria’s reign. Not 


04 








ABOVE: Napier over, 
looks Hawke’s Bay, 
on New Zealand’s 

North Island. After 
earthquake and fire 
destroyed many of i 
Victorian buildings 
(left, in 1931), the ci 
was rebuilt by local 
architects, who used 
Art Déco designs. 





only were most of the streets and the 
| major sites in and around Napier named 
| after eminent Victorians—Carlyle, Dick- 
Hl ens, Tennyson and Browning—but | 
i continued on page 96 | 
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continued from page 94 

buildings leaned weightily upon En- 
gland’s Victorian architecture, mainly 
wood structures overly ornamented 
with classical moldings. 

By 1931 Napier’s 20,000-some resi- 
dents were hoping the city would soon 
gain a reputation as a watering spot to 
equal those on the Riviera. “Bright, 
Breezy, Beautiful,” travel literature pro- 
claimed. The dazzling blue waters of 
the South Pacific lapped leisurely along 
the stretch of sand called the Marine 
Parade and edged one side of the city. 
A recently built seawall was planted 
with fast-growing Norfolk pines. There 


=, 
(ei 
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were saltwater baths and luxury hotels. 

But on Tuesday morning, February 3, 
1931, a piercing, cracking sound rever- 
berated through the streets. The first 
shock of what would become known 
as the Napier earthquake, registering a 
ravaging 7.9 on the Richter scale, had 
struck. A second violent shock followed, 
with a thunderous roar as buildings 
crumbled into rubble. 

Survivors made their way to the Ma- 
rine Parade. When they looked back 
toward the town, all that could be seen 
was a wall of black smoke. Napier was 
aflame, the dry wood of the Victori- 
an buildings feeding the fire’s intensity. 





| 


ABOveE: Concerts were 
held at the Sunbay and 
the Soundshell, both 
designed by J. T. Wat- 
son in the mid-’30s. 





Ricut: Residents leave 
the city center after the 
earthquake in 1931. 
Many found refuge on 
the waterfront. 


Lert: The “stripped BEeLow: The Art Dé 
classical-style” T & G entrance to a buildi’ 
Building, left, con- J. T. Mair designed | 
structed on the Marine —_ house government | 


Parade in 1936, faces 
the Masonic Hotel. 


offices. The lamp sta 
dard is circa 1938, | 








By midafternoon, makeshift tents h 
been erected on the shore. Army ter 
and hastily constructed tin shelters sv 
ficed as housing, the latter in a clear 
area that was called Tin Town. Just 
days after the earthquake and fi 
the townspeople voted to “forbid t) 
rebuilding of any business premis) 
until further notice, to prevent sha) 
ty construction, avoid hindering t) 
clearing of debris and to allow tn 

continued on page \ 
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arrived. The grandest ship to ever sail is now making Transatlantic Crossings and 


, you'll find there is simply no other way to trave 





Why wait? QUEEN Mary 2, the luxury of a lifetime, has 


Caribbean voyages in extravagant style. Once you experience our famous White Star Service I. 





To make a reservation or for more information, call 1.800.7.CUNARD, Or your travel agent, or visit www.cunard.com. 
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© inued from page 96 
f rational planning of the new town.” 

[he new town! This was an incredible 
fil at the very height of a serious glob- 
2 lepression. But the townspeople were 
eamant. What they envisioned was 
éiodern city, with clean-cut lines, built 
ia more architecturally sound style. 
Vith the help of local architects, that 
iexactly what they achieved. 

Napier’s resident architects formed 
‘ie Associated Architects Committee. 
"1 group was chaired by Rene Natusch, 
Niose work was typically restrained in 


| SHT: Hay’s 1934 de- 
n of the former 

i 4p Building was in- 
red by the work of 
th Sullivan and 

ank Lloyd Wright 
_d features bas-relief 
nels. Far RIGHT: 

_ xe Art Nouveau-in- 
enced stair hall. 











ornamentation. Iwo of the architects in 
the group, E. A. Williams and J.T: Wat- 


son, were entranced by Art Déco design. 


J. A. Louis Hay had been influenced 


chiefly by two American architects, 
Frank Lloyd Wright and Louis Sullivan. 
Walter Finch and H. A. Westerholm 
had worked in the Spanish Mission style. 

In addition to the business section, 
approximately 8,500 houses had to be 
rebuilt. The committee vowed to com- 
plete this almost unimaginable task in 
two years’ time in an effort to bring 
back former residents before they set- 


Lert: The “arch ina 
square” form J. A. 
Louis Hay employed 
at the entrance to his 
1933 National Tobacco 
Company building was 
modeled after archi- 
tect Louis Sullivan’s 
designs. Far Lerr: The 
domed foyer. 





tled elsewhere. relief fund raised 
enough to allocate about $250 per 
household for the rebuilding of a pri- 
vate home. Local craftspeople, engineers 
and technicians took only a pittance for 
their work—sometimes not even that. 
Public spirit prevailed and was contagious. 
Napierites, with an eye to the future, 
wanted their rebuilt city to express vig- 
or and optimism. Art Déco, child of the 
Roaring ’20s, was a style that would en- 
capsulate their forward-thinking vision 
and their resolute idealism. Art Déco 
continued on page 102 
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Innovative Design and Style Returns as Fine Art for Your Walls 


Fine art reproductions of vintage illustrations from 


VOGUE, VANITY FAIR, GOURMET, and HOUSE & GARDEN . 


are now available in two sizes, framed or unframed. 





Eduardo Garcia Benito/Vogue, Condé Nast Archive 


i SUMMER TRAVEL SUMBER 


Condé Nast Art is a treasury of artwork illustrating the people, places and events that have 
shaped each decade over the last 100 years. Many of the worlds greatest artists contributed 
regularly to Condé Nast, from fashion and Hollywood to politics, sports and the arts. 


If they made history, they were almost certainly pictured in a Condé Nast magazine. 











Order online at 


www.condenastART.com 


or call 


1-886-728-4021 





The Condé Nast Publications Inc., 4 Times Square, New York, N.Y. 10036 
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The Masters’ Collection. 

Free 72-page catalog of 
framed art reproductions on 
canvas. 90 frames to choose from. 
Images include: Animals, Floral, 
Historic, Hunting, Impressionist, 
Landscape, Nautical, Portrait, 
Primitive, Religious, Seascape, 
Still Life and Western. Newport 
Mansions and Biltmore Estate® 
licensed works included. 
1-800-222-6827, Dept. 1803. 





ATALO 


' Acorn. One-of-a-kind homes 

designed by our architects to 
ect your unique lifestyle. Each 
‘orn features open floor plans, 
lls of glass and bright, naturally 
nteriors. Our service and quali- 
'materials have earned us over 
000 proud homeowners. Order 
t $20 design portfolio and idea 
ok and start planning today! 
300-727-3325; www.acorns.com 
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Architectural Products by = 3 Replacements, Ltd. World’s 
» Outwater. FREE Master ap ' Q WS Largest Inventory— old & new 
talog featuring 40,000+ Decora- = china, crystal, sterling, silverplate, 
re Building Products at the stainless, hollowware, collectibles. 
west Prices! Architectural All manufacturers, fine & casual. 
duldings & Millwork, Columns, 10 million pieces; 200,000 patterns. 
90d Carvings, Wrought Iron Buy & sell; estate pieces available. 
»mponents, Lighting, Ceiling Call for FREE lists daily 8am-12 
es, Hardware, Furniture & Cabinet midnight ET. 1-800-REPLACE. 
»mponents, Fireplace Surrounds Replacements, Ltd., P.O. Box 26029, 
id more! 1-888-772-1400 (Catalog Dept. AJ, Greensboro, NC 27420. 
quests) /1-800-835-4400 (Sales www.replacements.com 
Product Info). Shop Online! 
.outwater.com 
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Scully & Scully. Since 1934 

this magnificent Park Avenue 
store has offered a splendid array 
of unique and exclusive gifts for 
the most special people in your 
life. Their assortment of home fur- 
nishings from around the world 
includes: Herend porcelain, Halcyon 
Days enamels, china, crystal, sil- 
ver, jewelry, leather goods, fine 
English and American furniture, 
lamps, paintings and more. 
















3/4 Chadsworth’s 1.800. 
/ COLUMNS. Columns, 
dlars, pilasters and posts avail- 
dle in PolyStone™, wood and 
derglass. Our award-winning 
lor Idea Book includes Columns 
oduct Portfolio. (3) Idea Book, 
20; (4) Product Portfolio, $5. 



















































Deck House. Custom post 
Zand beam homes designed 
y our architects to reflect your 
ique lifestyle. Each Deck 
Ouse features walls of glass and 
daring spaces that frame the 
atural beauty of your home site, 
hile exotic woods and naturally 
t interiors reflect elements of 
ature. Order our $20 design port- x ae LE ore ey ee 
lio and idea book and start ca ee LIMITED EDITION 
slanning today! 1-800-727-3325; 5 S We 

{ .deckhouse.com BY DAKOTA JACKSON 


1 Steinway & Sons. Let the 

incomparable sound of a 
handmade Steinway piano fill your 
home with joy and beauty for 
generations. For complimentary 
brochures, please contact us. 
One Steinway Place, Long Island oa a 
City, NY 11105. 1-877-STEINWAY; i] 
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www.steinway.com 




















Lindal Cedar Homes. To 
start planning your dream 
} ome, simply order a Lindal Cedar 
'lomes’ planbook set. This two- 
00k box set includes 272 colorful 
ages of insights, ideas and 
»hotographs. With more than 80 
i Opular home plans, this resource 
juide will inspire you to create 
sour personalized vision. Order 
oday for just $14.95 and receive 
ree shipping (mention promotional 
ode ANFS). www.lindal.com 





4 4 Stone Forest. Exceptional 
functional sculpture. Hand- 
crafted in stone, copper & bronze. 
Fountains & garden ornaments. 
Vessel sinks for bath & kitchen. 
Catalog, $6. 1-888-682-2987; 
www.stoneforest.com 
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continued from page 99 

was newly fashionable, inexpensive to 
build and, with the use of structurally 
strong concrete designs, safe. Cheerful, 
pastel-painted stucco facades and bright 
reliefs and graphics were adapted. Dec- 
orative themes included the skyscraper, 
symbolic of the 20th century; trans- 
portation motifs; geometric shapes, rep- 
resenting the machine age; the liberated 
woman, her form proudly on display; 
jazz; sunbursts; and Egyptian elements, 
reflecting a current fascination. All of 
these motifs would eventually be inte- 
grated into the decorations applied to 
the new buildings. 

By July work began on the first ma- 
jor building, the Market Reserve, only 
six months from the date of the disas- 
ter. Within days the business section 
was under construction. Every day was 
filled with wonder as survivors ogled 


RiGut: Lotus flowers, 
ziggurats, zigzags 

and bronze-clad doors 
ornament E. A. 
Williams’s 1932 Daily 
Telegraph building, 
the city’s most overtly 
Art Déco structure. 


Moderne interior ¢ 


pass on the ceiling. 


Art Déco was newly fashionable, 
inexpensive to build and, with the us 
of strong concrete designs, safe. 


Lert: The Streamline 


of 


Watson’s 1938 Munic- 
ipal Theatre has a large 
neon-accented com- 








BreLow: Napier’s fi 

reinforced-concret 
building, the Classi 
Revival County Ho 
was built in 1908 an! 
expanded in 1935. | 





the exuberant designs of their new 
town. Few Napierites had ever seen any- 
thing like the vividness of the Art Déco 
style that appeared from behind the 
mazes of scaffolding—buildings with 
designs in carmine red, turquoise, rose 
and sea green. 

Nine months later the business section 
boasted 129 new buildings, the most flam- 











= | 
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boyant designed by Williams. The D 
ly Telegraph building featured dazzli 
motifs—zigzags, ziggurats and lot 
flowers—in rust against a cream-a 
rose facade. The materials used on m4 
of the buildings were of unusually hi 
quality—bronze for window fram 
doors and hardware, and leaded, tint 
continued on page 1 
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continued from page 102 
glass for windows, both donated by firms 
in Auckland and Wellington. 

The Masonic Hotel was completed 
at the same time and carried similar 
details. It had a squared look, more 
Moderne, with a “structural parapet, 
reminiscent of the thrusting radiator 
ornaments on cars” of the era. With 
the Hotel Central, Williams introduced 
angular arches and Egyptian-inspired 
columns with falcon symbols. Other 
buildings had colorful Mayan-influ- 
enced designs on their facades. 

Private homes were more modest, but 
they were endowed with the same splash- 
es of ebullient color, squared lines, 
stepped design and flat roofs. Most build- 
ings were uniformly finished in cement 
plaster tinted with oxides in a palette of 
distinctive pastels, some deeper in tone 
than others but all blending beautifully. 
This gave Napier a unique appearance 
that startles and impresses to this day. 

In 1933 the townspeople celebrated 
with great exuberance the completion 
of almost all the reconstruction work. 





In the next few years the population 
burgeoned, as did its list of pure Art 
Déco buildings, culminating in the con- 
struction in 1938 of the Municipal 
Theatre by J. T. Watson, which used 
chrome fixtures and neon lighting. 
After World War II, Art Déco was no 
longer fashionable. But Napierites both 
respected and protected the symbols of 
their city’s rebirth and the herculean 
task they had achieved during the two 
worst years of the Depression. No one 
did anything to corrupt the purity of 
style enforced by the original architects. 
Napier’s greatest asset lay dormant 
until 1981, when it came to the attention 
of a group of architects who happened 
to be passing through the city and were 
overwhelmed by “all the concrete build- 
ings of the 1930s.” They carried their 
enthusiasm back to New Zealand’s Min- 
istry of Works and Development, and a 
book and a documentary were locally 
produced. Visitors began to trickle into 
Napier to see for themselves. But it was 


formed the Art Déco Trust. By 199] 
had begun to operate on a full-time b: 
With the passing of each year, 
number of visitors to Napier has gro 
as people are drawn to its dramatic q 
historical architectural feat. To w 
through Napier’s colorful streets isa 
inspiring. Seventy years seems to bl 
away, and yet it is not a backward s 
one takes. These buildings seem fres 
wrought and vital. There is somethi 
electric about this town. 
Maintenance of the buildings 
been strict, and kitsch and fast-food. 
lets have been held at bay. The waterfrd 
is not obscured by a clutter of warehou 
and docks. A stroll down the Marine] 
rade at night, with its colored lights ( 
stalled in 1936) and its Norfolk pin 
and the sound of the sea on the shore, is 
almost mystical experience. The towg 
people of Napier worked hand in ha 
back in the 1930s to build “the new 
city on the globe.” In doing so they e 
ated a place of architectural wonder 





Visit our website at: WWW. aed tS -COM and experience our virtual exhibitions!! 


Clockwise from above: 


ANTOINE BLANCHARD (1910-1988) Place de la Republique, o/c, 13” x 18”, signed 


EDOUARD LEON CORTES (1882-1969) 


Le Café Balthazard, o/c, 18” x 25”, signed 


EDOUARD LEON CorTES (1882-1969) Les Halles, o/c, 13” x 18”, signed 
SALLY SWATLAND (b.1946) Summer Friends, o/c, 16” x 20”, signed 
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5 East 57th Street, 8th floor, 


New York, New York 10022 











Wilson Hurley 


A major exhibition of new paintings opens June 26, 2004. 





How Summer Ends oil on canvas 50 x 80 inches 


| Nedra Matteucci Galleries 


1075 Paseo de Peralta, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
tel 505-982-4631 © fax 505-984-0199 
: ! www.matteucci.com 
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MONET, Claude, 1840-1926 “Nymphéas” Oil on Canvas, 14 x 24 3/4” 


Important Paintings 
and Fine Art 
Breton, Corot, Monet, LHermitte, Diaz, Jacque, 


Daubigny, Renoir, Pissarro, Cassatt, Manet, 
Legrand, Cheret, Tissot, Robbe 
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Master Printroom 
Exhibitions 


Rembrandt, Lautrec 
Renoir, Picasso, 
Matisse, Chagall, 

and Others 
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G-ACTMEDR: IES MEI GeheA 
430 North Rodeo Drive 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 

Tel: 310-273-3377 
Fax: 310-273-0879 
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Hayley Lever Sunset View of New York Skyline 
New York Skyline from View from City Isle, ca. 1920 
ag Sn ease fre ae 9 from Brooklyn, 191 
Paul Ching-Bor 
J 
Now on View 


DEEL ORCL LOLS) | | 
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Exhibition and Sale 


aad AO iaaiiw.vas 
from 1892 to 2003 


aS 





January 10—February 28, 2004 
; Charles Green Shaw 
City Patterns, 1954 


nter College, ca. 1915 


Arthur C. Goodwin, Aaron Harry Gorson, Childe Hassam, 
Louis Aston Knight, Myron Lechay, Hayley Lever, George B. Luks, 
John Marin, Reginald Marsh, Edith Mitchill Prellwitz, 
Ot Re eR OR tase eveee Oem) OTB (Oe COILe 
John Whorf, Guy Carleton Wiggins and many others. 


: 
| \ 
haps Seung ad Including works by Paul Ching-Bor, Jacob Collins, | 


Price list sent on request. All works are subject to prior sale. 
For further information contact: susannelly@spanierman.com 








Louis Aston Knight 
Queensborough Bridge, 1941 


Colin Campbell Cooper, Paul Cornoyer, William Glackens, | 
| 
| 






Arthur C. Goodwin 7 Pee A A 
De ts eee This exhibition can also be viewed online at 


www.spanierman.com 


A 


Spanierman Gallery, LLC 


45 East 58th Street New York 10022 
Telephone (212) 832-0208 Fax (212) 832-8114 he 
Open Monday through Saturday, 9:30 to 5:30 SST Te Tih seen 

pee Brick and Vapor, New York City, 1939 
assocunon | ADA 
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nhattan Winter, 1934 
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George B. Luks Richard Rosenbaum 
OEE Aad Lege: OB CY CO Children Throwing Snowballs, Central Park, New York, 1892 John Marin 


ca. 1905-1910 ‘ Buildings, Downtown NYC, : 





EDWARD 
POTTHAST 
(1857-1927) 


Sailboats Off Far Rockaway, 
c. 1912 





Oil on board 
Pe alep rae st= 
Signed lower left 


Our new catalogue, 
An Alluring Path, 
is now available. 

It features over forty 
color illustrations of works 
by Bierstadt, Bluemner, 
Bradford, Bricher, Brown, 
Burchfield, Buttersworth, 
Gifford, McCloskey, Palmer, 
Peale, Prentice, Richards, 
Roesen, Stewart, and 
many more. 


$20. postpaid. 


: 39A East 72nd Street, New York, NY ysl 
e @) a (s | Sa ‘eo (@) ma Monday - Friday, 10-6 and Saturday, 10-5 


For further information, please call (212) 288-7272 
q a oe 
pore aa a wees ee PS visit our web site at www.godelfineart.com 


Ty or e-mail: info@godelfineart.com 
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Reach Architectural Digest’s 
responsive readers in this regional section 
especially created for dealers of 
Art & Antiques appearing in 
¢ 
JUNE 2004 

| NOVEMBER 2004 
| JANUARY 2005 
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For further information, please contact: 























Full once? evfema0ise lo dnches Signed se myuelSnane Wendy Gardner Landau (212) 286-8430 
| | j ’ b ’ TIFR : 
| Lawrence |. Cantor & ¢ ompany CI ) or Beth-Ann Finerman (212) 286-2294 
i Important 19%, early 20+ century American C European paintings 
ii 
| 960 N. La Brea Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90038, In Europe: 
Hi toll free 866 273 3795 / local phone 323 850 1477 F 
} } Web: fineoldart.com Fran Berrick 44-20-7409-0704 
i KADA ; 
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MIAMI: 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
WASHINGTON D.C.: 
HOUSTON: 
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NEW YORK SHOWROOM Tel: 212.226.4747 
LOS ANGELES SHOWROOM Tel: 310.360.0880 


SEATTLE: 


Distributors 


Scherping West Tel: 206.405.4500 
Monica James & Co. Tel: 305.576.6222 
DeSousa Hughes Tel: 415.626.6883 
August Georges Tel: 202.337.5110 
Brian Stringer (Fabrics only) Tel: 713.526.7380 


A aac cibe toa sui bae eres 





NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 
LEATHER & KILIM 


SALE 


Saturday 13th through 
Saturday 20th March 
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Riverfront Elegance 
by William Hodgins 

n the banks of the Potor 

River, a three-bedroom | 
house is situated on a parcel 0 
land that was originally part o| 
George Washington’s farm. | 
The interiors of the 1916 resi- 
dence were reworked by 
William Hodgins (AD, March 
2003). The living room and di 
ing room have almost floor-to 
ceiling windows and face the 
water. The breakfast area, off 
the living room, has a wood- 
burning fireplace with a stone 
mantel. A media room and the 
bedrooms are on the second | 
floor. The east-facing master 
bedroom has French doors. 
$5.3 million. \ 
Call 703-598-0267. 
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A 


steel that towers 600 feet above 
a rushing river near Bowral, 
New South Wales, Australia 
(AD, August 2001). The four- 


bedroom house rests on two 


106 


rchitect Harry Seidler con- 
ceived a curving structure of 


natural sandstone platforms and 


is set on slender columns. The 
concrete floors, covered in Alta 
quartzite, are warmed by the 
sun and provide radiant heat. 
Rainwater collects on the roof, 


undergoes a purification process 


and is stored in the basement. 
Off the glass-walled living and 
dining area, a narrow deck ex- 
tends over the valley. A pool was 
placed in an existing crescent- 
shaped depression in the rock 
(above). The master bedroom 





faces north and has views of a 
adjacent stone-backed courtya) 
with a fountain. The 250-acre’ 





& 






at 
Be 
‘ 


property teems with wildlife Bs.i, 


and is 20 minutes from Sydney 
by helicopter. $3.9 million. | 
Call 61-2-4861-2799. 

continued on page 1 ( 





“| DON’T GET IN MUCH?’ 


265-hp Acura MDX with electronic 4-wheel drive. 
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Places to go, from 


ee eS ee _ NEV YORK A High-Rise Renovation in Manhattan 





—— Designing the Seas 


Architectural Digest marks the 
recent launch of Cunard Lines’ 
Queen Mary 2 with six top 
interior designers who will 
offer on-board programs and 
=“ one-on-one consultations on 
transatlantic crossings during 
the ship’s inaugural season. 
Mark Boone, of 
Angeles design 
firm London Boone, 
hosts the May 18, 
2004, crossing from 
New York to South- 
ampton, England. 


a 


Los 


Photo : Jim McHugh 
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hy 





MARK BOONE 





pe 


| a is one of the great New 
| York buildings,” interior de- 
| signer Carey Maloney said of the 
| Gainsborough Studios, built in 
1908. Maloney and his partner, 


| architect Hermes Mallea, of the 
| firm M (Group), renovated a two- 





Estates for Sale 








Other “Designing the Seas” itineraries: 
June 5, 2004 (Westbound) 
Sandra Nunnerley 


June 19, 2004 (Eastbound) 
Marc Charbonnet 


July 28, 2004 (Eastbound) 
Clodagh 


September 11, 2004 (Westbound) 
Cecil Hayes 


October 11, 2004 (Eastbound) 
Carey Maloney and 
Hermes Mallea of M(Group) 


For more information, contact your travel agent, 
(800)7-CUNARD or visit www.cunard.com. 
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bedroom residence in the build- 
ing for Barbara Howard (AD, 

February 1996). The living room ‘ i 
ceilings are over 18 feet high 
(above). The apartment overlooks | 
Central Park. $2.995 million. i 


Call 212-875-2874. 





CHICAGO fh 
Shingle Style Residend |” 
Facing Lake Michigan) | 


(Gane created by land- il 
scape architect Jens Jens¢ |. 
surround a six-bedroom housg 
fronting Lake Michigan in Hig] ) © 
land Park, Illinois. Listed as a |)” 
National Historic Landmark, | 
the Shingle Style estate was dg) 
signed by Robert Seyfarth in | © Y 
1928. The dining room has a | 
beam ceiling, a carved stone: | R 
fireplace and access to a stone 
terrace walkway. The master sui 
features a dressing room and | 
panoramic views of the lake. |) 
The property includes 81 yard 

of private beach. $5.25 millio 
Call 847-433-0055. 0 

















FOR THE FINE ART OF LIVING 


RARE ANTIQUE GHIORDEZ 
Mile=9 3 4-3” 


ESTABLISHED 1905 


JH. MINASSIAN & CO. 


87 MELROSE AVE. SUITE B139 LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 310-657-7000 www.jhminassian.com 
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Proud sponsor of The Ardabil Carpet: A Sixteenth-Century Masterpiece Conserved January 22 - May 11, 2004 « 





— Geporience the World of Arle 
‘ Sorty years ago, we started with a vision of seeking the 


: nost highly skilled artisans in the world, and acquiring the 
| most beautiful examples of their heritage of fine craftsmanshi, 


ur mission has been to develop their unique abilities 
e nd combine them with the very best of modern methods 
to create what has become a vast, world-renowned collection 
of lig hting, furnishings, architectural appointments and 


s 
| superb accessories. 


unique multi-million dollar inventory of lighting, 
ture, a nts, antiques and artwork reflects our position, 
he prem ie resource in the industry 


ir Show ooms in Southern California cover more than 


eled eclecti c mix that truly 
to be Delieved. ae. 
Oe ae gs 


















MAKE YOUR NEXT TRIP TO 
THE LAS VEGAS STRIP LAST A LIFETIME. 


ak 


AAPOR 
<7 


OpmaApesnnes 


e 


Turnberry and the MGM GRAND present an all new condominium 
hotel enclave being built right on the MGM GRAND grounds. 


‘ 

&. 
se 

a 


It's the most inviting residential ownership opportunity to hit The Strip — 
offering you a never-before-possible chance to make the famed MGM GRAND 
your home. You own your own fabulously furnished suite, living just steps from 

COR CUCL AATCC Ld eA) OT 
but the many pleasures of a pampered hotel guest. Plus Nevada's 
marvelous tax advantages for primary aes 








3 Paine ernies Warton enten | ae re 000 to over $1. 5 millio 


eee EM HINMINCUPICR IRMA EC EeLEEnla sc ROM ial cr meant ase) ciel Cel 
‘Siete eran: Model Center at Studio Walk in MGM GRAND. Register on-line at www.mgmgrandresidenceé 








» made only by the prospectus for the condominium and no statement should be relied upon if not made in the prospectus. This is not an offer to sell, or Pre of offers to buy, the condominium units in states where such offer of solicit ati De 
PSCC EV COR aOR ACCOM TOMEI Maa AU AO MAMMAL AO MULT M TIN O aaa OM UOC STURM UIST OT iia fe fe 


























































































Custom 
Decorative 
Lighting 


For every person, 
for every personality, 
there is a Wired fixture. 


Every Wired fixture Is an original. 


Please visit our website www.wired-designs.com. 


Los Ices CA 90069 Tel: 31 0,854.2800 Fax: 310.854.7800 www.wired-designs.com 


- 8607 Melrose Avenue 


Since 1907 


a. 
Medallion Rug Gallery 





JUG 


¥ {NOVI JONG AE) 
j 323 University Ave. Palo Alto, CA 94301 
Tel: 650 329 9020 / 1 800 300 7847 
info@medallionrug.com 


tified Interior Designers interested in partnering with us and 
}arning more about all the services catered for your needs, 
please inquire at (650) 329-9020. 








Interior Design by: Bahareh Amidi Shargi of Bella Group Designs 


For Bahareh Amidi Sharghi, the primary objective in decorating a client's 
house Is to transform it into a home; a welcoming and inspiring place where 
a family can come together to escape the rigors of the outside world. 


After receiving her Ph.D. in Psychology, Ms. Sharghi pursued her passion 
and began her career in interior design. She derives her inspirations from 
Byzantine and European architecture and their juxtapositions. 


"A room need not be a monotonous space, but one that allows for an 
experience of different emotions," says Ms. Sharghi. Having lived in various 
parts of the world with rich and diverse cultures, she has concluded that 
most homes lack the nurturing qualities needed to soothe and comfort 
one's soul. With her knowledge of Persian textiles and antique rugs, Ms. 
Sharghi incorporates her cultural heritage in her designs. 


In addition to her work in Northern California, Ms. Sharghi has global 
experience having decorated homes in Moscow, London and Washington 
D. C., where she presently resides. 


Bella Group Designs (202) 438-4249 bahareh@be!lagroupdesigns.com 
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OANA ONCMSBITM CU you have three choices England. Scottsdale, L.A. 





Vi-Spring, Hand-crafted in England for over 100 years, 
“As Seen on Fine Living TV” ec 
\ perfect night's sleep on the world’s finest bed is made of a number of things: More wire than any other bed with almost two mpiledual vantadium-freated ore 

grade ce e. io 3,500 individual coils wrapped in calico cotton, Honeycomb nesting of these coils o eliminate alley SSupountds OPal-natueal- fiber 

including the purest Astan cashmere, soft New Zealand lambswool and rich cotton felt from the American deep Sou gium woven damask 

coverings if nine fcenienn Gothic — Hand-tufting by second and third generation craftsmen, Hand side-sttching an age old caf that eliminates thuse ORY 

retal border strips and rods, And not one iota of foam, It's England’s Vi-Spring mattress, 

Exclusively in the United Statesvat Bel Eyes, 15507 N. Scottsdale Rd, Ste, 110, Scottsdale, AZ 85254, Scottsdale Road across from Robb & Stucky. 480-948-9488, 
Also af Vi-Spring L.A, 8300 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90048, 323-651-0800 
Visit our website at www.ebedroomeyes.com * 


AY | 
et Worldwide in-home delivery available, an 


An octasional tun of the mattress from head to toe eliminates the need to flip your mattress, 


Exclusive Distribution Opportunities Available: Phone - 480/367-6766 Email - roger@vispringUSA.com 













VI-SPRING 
Plymouth, England 
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When homes rest on hi [tops 
They enter an almost weightless state 

eee ee 
the panne clouds. 


et FT © 


THE HILLSIDE VILLAGE IN RANCHO SANTA fF€E 


Custom Homesites from the $700,000s to Over $1 Million © 1 to 3 Acres 


Hillside Residences from $2.2 to $3.1 Million ¢ 6,000 to Over 7,700 Sq. Ft. 


To visit CIELO from Interstate 5, exit Lomas Santa Fe in Solana Beach. Travel east approximately 4 miles to 
the Village of Rancho Santa Fe. Continue east through the Village, approximately 3 miles, to the stop light 
at Calle Ambiente. Turn left into the hillside village of CIELO and follow the signs to the Sales and 
Information Center, Rancho Cielo Realty Co., Inc. 


All pricing and specifications are effective date of publication deadline and may change without notice. 
This shall not constitute an offer to sell in any state where prior registration is required. 


eae e-Smecel ime) aot: 11 Rancho Cielo Realty Co., Inc. at 866 422.8 vA 
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ANCIENT OLIVE TREES 


A Touch of Tuscany 


GIVE YOUR ESTATE THE LOOK AND FEEL OF TUSCANY. CHOOSE FROM 
AN EXTENSIVE LINE OF QUALITY OLD GROWTH OLIVE TREES. 


www.ancientolivetrees.com Phone: 707.953.8562 | Fax: 707.579.5672 


Also available through designers and architects 


PROFIT BUILDING SALES OPPORTUNITY 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR RETAILERS OF HOME 
ACCESSORIES AND FINE INTERIOR DESIGN 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
the international magazine of fine 
interior design, can generate a new 
source of profits and increase your 
sales potential when you participate 
_in our retail magazine program. 


Ou program Pyeng Ce (any relies teat 


° An Attractive Discount 
Free On-Time Delivery (prepaid shipping via UPS) 
Full Credit for Returns (return unsold covers) 

No inventory investment - you only pay for the 
copies sold. 

Srey uC ym ebeathe 

Do armelicaay 


Take advantage of Architectural Digest’s sales 
potential by carrying it in your store. Your 
ence ET cote Meo cr mses eer 
you ll enjoy the profits! 


Call our new phone number 1-800-201-3591 and get started today! 
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And No More Time To Procrastinate. 


Last chance to satisfy your passion for pampered living. Towers One, Two and Three made 


sales history without you. Don't let that happen with our fourth and final tower. 


INTRODUCING TOWER FOUR. We're the place that's made living — and playing — in Las Vegas | 
Pre-construction priced from $450,000 to $5.9 million. more luxurious than visiting. Offering impeccably crafted } 


residences, lavish personal services, priceless privacy and security, and preferred membership in the exclusive Stirling Club. | 
Enjoy epic dining created by famed chef and restaurateur Charlie Palmer, plus a European anti-aging spa, tennis, indoor | 
and outdoor swimming, gala entertainment, and unparalleled pampering. All just steps from The Strip. And a beautiful | 


c I o 6 r 1 0 | 
bonus not found on the Strip: Nevada's favorable tax climate for primary residents. Make sure you don't make the mistake | 


Dleny 


of missing our last Tower. For information call (800) 616-2120. 





Ga 


The place to live 


in Las Vegas 


} 1 
: ne . : . tre 
Luxurious 1, 2, 3, 4 bedroom & penthouse condominiums. Created by Turnberry Associates, the people who wrote the book on private club lifestyles Nl 
. ee : ¢ 
2777 Paradise Road, Las Vegas, Nevada 89109 ® 702.732.9797 ® Fax: 702.733.8222 © Visit our Website at www.turnberryplace.com Clon 
> ucn 
Weng 
f=? This offering is made only by the prospectus for the condominium and no statement should be relied upon if not made in the prospectus. This is not an offer to sell, or solicitation of offers to buy, the condominium sna | 
units in states where such offer of solicitation cannot be made. Prices and specifications are subject to change without notice. WARNING: THE CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF REAL ESTATE HAS NOT INSPECTED, shea 
GOO RUN: EXAMINEDOR QUALIFIED THIS OFFERING. This is not an offer to residents of New York or New Jersey or where prohibited by state statutes. Models used in this ad do not reflect any racial preference. 
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| ssw STONE LEGENDS com 


ee = 


i ; 
: Leaving no stone unturned... 
| 38,576 images & “clicking 
_ Call Stone Legends at 800-398-1199 for a 500 page full color product catalog. 
i} Stone Legends introduces the most cost effective and comprehensive way to fill your cast stone and cut stone needs. 
ti Print formats include DWG & DXF for architects and designers. 
i Architectural Cast Stone and Cut Stone Products 
_ © Entries & Surrounds & KeySstones «& Wall Cap & Pool Coping « Signage © Travertine 
| & Fireplaces & Balustrade & Address Blocks & Pier Caps & Banding & Steps & Cantera 
_ & Columns « Watertable & Pavers ~ Finials « Gazebos & Planters & Granite 
; & Quoins é» Entablature @ Jackarches @& Fountains & Statuary e Plinths e Marble 
_ & Veneer @& Ornaments @ Staircases @ Mailboxes @ Niches @ Chimney Cap é Limestone 


o | é» Cast Stone Manufacturing * Factory Direct Pricing * Nationwide Shipping * To the Trade =. 
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DEFINING SPACE WITH ELEGANCE Werner 
e hi _ Raymar Custom Kitchens 
a 7 | 903/777-1170 
Dianne Lorraine, Inc. 
939/659-5299 
x : Anastasia Kit.’& Bath Studio 
= \ ee ey 





561/688-7949 


561/689-4207 
Brookwood Kitchens 
se Prey Te looyp ey 
Gs ae 
630/208-1011 
Wye ceorsatacen 
630/455-5600 


508/835-6300 

Were’ 

<1 301/231-0633 
Studio 2000 

: 734/913-0828 

Kitchen Design Studio 

616/451-9779 
= EWKitchens 





248/669-1300 
Netti a dicen a) 
; g CPE Yee es) 
aA ena Red et 
; i 636/391-1366 
E DCI Kitchen & Bath 
704/926-6000 
Kitchen Cabinet Worx 
336/333-2200 
Kitchen Technique 
901/794-0655 
* Aanensen's Kitchens 
| 901/998-6892 
Nyse Dols] Bh dicesl aly 
609/397-8500 
Meera Das aNeagicag 
609/646-5656 
Meh ent 
732/842-1810 
Kit. Cabinetry by Fuhrmann 
941/698-3300 
Sale ln (eoc a dKen 4a) 
516/869-8585 
aaa dicen aaRe gs l68) 
516/867-1212 


212/995-0500 
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Kitchens by Design, Inc. Aaa eS 
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Taj Lake Palace 


RECAPTURING THE ROMANCE OF 18TH-CENTURYINDIA 


Restoration Architecture by Architectural Restoration Consultants 
Interior Design by James Park Associates 
Text by Jonathan Kandell/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 
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ests travel via boat from Udaipur 
h the Taj Lake Palace hotel, 


palace walls are the 
n water and land,” 


TO ere 
Petes Cos rece CMe Bie 
ero tnnCR mea c Ros et 
heads mark the arrival'terrace. 
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n 1746 Maharana Jagat 
Singh II built himself a 
pleasure palace on an is- 
land in the shimmering 
waters beside the city of Udai- 
pur because, according to lo- 
cal legend, his ribald parties 
had made him persona non 
grata at his father’s own ro- 
mantic retreat. Back then life 
was simpler for India’s upper- 
most class. Wealth was bound- 
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less. Sumptuous rooms with 
mountain views and gentle 
lake breezes were enough to 
make lovers swoon. And the 
Kamasutra provided any ad- 
ditional inspiration a royal 
might need. 

A couple of centuries later 
much had changed. With the 
end of the Raj, income grew 
scarcer for the maharanas. 
Palaces had to be converted 





into hotels. Notions of ro- 
mance became linked with 
modern technology—remote- 
controlled stereos, big-screen 
televisions and, above all, air- 
conditioning—that radically 
altered the traditional archi- 
tecture of pleasure. By the late 
1970s the maharana’s retreat 
had become the Lake Palace 
Hotel (see Architectural Digest, 
September 1979), complete 


with a labyrinth of small, 
per-cooled rooms, many | 


Udaipur and the lake. Lit i 


ay en 
them sealed from views | «| 


wonder it was chosen as one} — »., 


AT 


the main settings for the my 1 
James Bond movie Octopus, 
that ode to love in the age}, 


high-tech gadgetry. 

A few years ago ‘Taj Hot 
Resorts and Palaces decid , 
the time had come to retu 








a 


= Lake Palace to a semblance 
‘its original shape and spirit. 
ae relaunching of the hotel 
| “is entrusted to Garth Shel- 

mm, architect at Singapore- 
sed Architectural Restora- 
»/ on Consultants, and David 
@ Iwards, who led an interior 

sign team from the Singa- 
{) ore offices of James Park As- 
»/ ciates. Looking back on the 
)tidelines they were given 














Lert: Glass inlay on the columns, 
corbels and ceiling of the Reading 
Room was restored. BELow: “The 
symmetrical design within a per- 
fect square boundary is the essence 
of Rajput formal design,” David 
Edwards, of James Park Associates, 
says of the Lily Pond Courtyard. 


Spaces had been built 
over so much that 
the restorers felt more 
like archaeologists. 


Lert: The main lobby of the 
palace, which was built in the 18th 
century for a maharana, features 
new custom-made furnishings coy- 
ered in fabrics from India. BELOw: 
Large jharokhas, or windows, af- 
ford views of the lake and the city 
from one of the hotel’s restaurants. 
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Grande Bretagne 


PAST IS MADE PERFECT AT THE 1840S GREEK LANDMARK 


Restoration Architecture by Pandelis Massouridis Associates/Interior Design by HBA/Hirsch Bedner Associates 
Text by Wendy Moonan/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


AxBove: Hotel Grande Bretagne, a 
historic landmark in Athens, was ren- 
ovated by Chuck Chewning, the 
project manager, and Howard Pharr, 
Eric Egan and Amy Mattingly, of 
Hirsch Bedner Associates. Architects 
Pandelis Massouridis, Angela Makri 
and Alexandros Massouridis helped 
restore and redesign the structure. 
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Hosrre: An 18th-century Brus- 
m)tapestry highlights Alexander’s 
© “The tapestry is from the ho- 
collection. It took a year to 
fore,” says Chewning. “Off the 

». sa walk-in humidor that’s 
iked with cigars from around 
i vorld,” he adds. 
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§-f there is one Europe- 
} an city where it’s well 
| worth staying in a five- 
g—star hotel, that city is 
‘Pp bably Athens. The capital 
Greece is bustling, noisy 
prone to traffic jams and 
comes millions of tourists 

h year. It is a vibrant city, 

of thrilling archaeologi- 
sites, exceptional ancient 
cool restaurants and hot 
htclubs. 

Che pace is so frenetic one 

1etimes needs a break. 

Yortunately, especially for 

se attending the Olym- 

Games this August, the 

erable Hotel Grande Bre- 

ne has just completed an 
>) million refurbishment. 

t was a job done with 
g at love and care, no ex- 
pase spared, because a Greek 
§ oping magnate served as a 
@irdian angel. 

‘The Grande Bretagne is 
aery historic building for 
t Greeks,” says Panos Las- 
k idis, amember of a prom- 
nt shipping family that 
@trols 30 percent of Lamp- 

j the company that owns 
} hotel. “The hotel was the 
jt of the Greek government 
ling the last world war. It 
mased the first Olympics or- 
hhizers in 1896. It’s the un- 
icial guesthouse of the 
jeek state. After our ancient 
»huments, it’s the most im- 
rtant building in town.” 
jLaskaridis visited the con- 


‘HT: The reconstructed Winter 
iden features an original stained- 
bs skylight. “It had to be reassem- 
id to fit the ceiling,” notes Chew- 
}9. The decorative plasterwork and 
ftalwork were done locally. Oppo- 
|: Ricut: The rooftop restaurant. 


, » ti banquette and pillow fabric. 
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struction site almost daily 
during its renovation. “I got 
more and more involved as 
the process went on,” he says. 

The structure, which first 
opened as a grand hotel in 
1872 in the former palace of 
a wealthy expatriate, is a land- 
mark building, so the fagade 
could not be changed. Fven- 
tually, the fagade was the 
only thing left unchanged. 

“Tt was a total gut job,” 
says project manager Chuck 
Chewning, of Hirsch Bed- 
ner Associates’ Atlanta office, 
who was already known to 
Starwood Hotels & Resorts 
Worldwide, which manages 
the Grande Bretagne. 

The designer, with the 
help of Hirsch Bedner Asso- 
ciates’ Howard Pharr, Eric 
Egan and Amy Mattingly, 
and Athens-based architects 
Pandelis Massouridis, Angela 
Makri and Alexandros Mas- 
souridis, completely recon- 
figured the interior. “We reset 
the corridors and walls to 
make the rooms bigger,” he 
says. “We installed new wiring, 
high-speed Internet access, 
more phone lines, air-con- 
ditioning, soundproof win- 
dows—you name it.” 

‘Then came the decoration. 
“T call it Continental style,” 
Chewning says. “We mixed 
lots of French and Italian Neo- 
classical pieces, just as they 
did in European hotels around 
1900. I took my design cues 
from archival photos of the 
hotel from the late 1800s.” 

His best idea may have 
been to bring back the grand 
two-story lobby, which had 
gained an unfortunate mez- 
zanine years ago. He also re- 


“Tt was designed for the needs of 
visiting heads of state,” Chewning 
says of the new 4,200-square-foot 
Royal Suite. A dining room with 

a wine cellar is at rear. The co- 
balt-blue percelain lamp, the Chi- 
nese floral lamp and the gilt fau- 
teuils are from Christie’s. 
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Chewning decorated the rooms lavishly with silk draperies and, in many 
cases, chandeliers, paintings and Neoclassical furniture purchased at auction. 








Tor: The rooftop pool faces 
Lycabettus Hill. Randle Siddeley, 
who landscaped the grounds, lined 
the deck with rows of cypress 
trees. The glass fountain at rear is 
his design. The chairs, dining ta- 
bles and umbrellas are from Spain. 
Lounge chair fabric from Giati. 
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Asove: The design of an executive 
suite “was inspired by archival 
photographs and reflects a 19th- 
century Continental look,” explains 
Chewning. The bench velvet is 
from Old World Weavers. Rubelli 
lounge chair fabric. Headboard 
fabric from Scalamandre. 


eee 


stored the Winter Garden, a 
favorite spot for Athenian so- 
cialites to take high tea be- 
neath a stained-glass ceiling. 

He turned the hotel’s most 
popular restaurant, the GB 
Corner, into a brasserie. “The 
GB Corner is where poli- 
ticians and business execu- 
tives have always had their 
power lunches,” says Tim 
Ananiadis, the hotel’s general 
manager. “At night we get the 
pre- and post-theater crowd 
and society locals.” 

The number of rooms in 
the hotel was reduced, from 
365 to 327. There is a new 
2,100-square-foot Presiden- 
tial Suite, a new 4,200-square- 
foot Royal Suite and 58 small- 
er suites, in addition to the 
regular rooms. “We lost 40 
keys along the way,” notes 
Pandelis Massouridis. “There 





are no small rooms anymor 

Chewning decorated t 
guest rooms and suites la 
ishly with silk draperies, if 
ported marble baths and, 
many cases, chandeliers, m 
rors, paintings and Neock: 
sical furniture purchased 
auction in London. “We e 
ed up buying 350 antiq 
at auction. I like to vie 
as our dowry for the hote 
says Laskaridis. 

He also lent the hotel sé 
eral important maritime pail) 
ings from his family’s privé 
collection for the lobby. | 

“The atmosphere has cot} 
back to what it was ort 
nally,” says Pandelis M 
souridis. “Chuck’s detaili 
is inspired by the origi 
1843 palace, with its flu 
columns, Ionic capitals a 

continued on page 
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Text by Patricia Leigh Brown 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


e is the creator of distant 

galaxies: of Death Stars, Jedi 

Knights, droids, Wookiees, 

frog-headed aliens and bossy, 
recalcitrant princesses. But when George 
Lucas sets out to design a utopian plan- 
et for himself and his company Lucas- 
film deep in the heart of Northern 
California’s Marin County—Skywalk- 
er Ranch—the Force turns out to 
be Victorian. 

“T’ve never been into science fiction,” 
says the one-man wielder of popular 
culture, whose penchant for Victorian 
and Mission architecture dates back to 
his childhood in nearby Modesto. “My 
taste has always been romantic. I think 
my heart lies at about the year 1910. I 
love that style.” 

Let history record that Star Wars 
would not exist had this self-described 
history buff rewritten his own prequel 


SKYWALKER RANCH 

“TI was involved in carpentry when I 
was young, so the ranch really came 
out of that background,” says film- 
maker George Lucas (above, at one 
of the restaurants on the grounds 
of Skywalker Ranch in Northern 
California). RiGHT: The compound 
includes a Victorian-style main 
house and numerous outbuildings. 














AiG Saran mais Ranch 


CELEBRATING MOVIE MAGIC ON A 
2,500-ACRE COMPOUND 
IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 









































The ranch, presided over by a sprawling, 


turreted house, is the headquarters 
of key components of the Lucas empire. 





and pursued his original fantasy. “I’ve 
always been a frustrated architect,” he 
confesses. “But I couldn’t get past the 
math.” (Thank God for trigonometry.) 
Nevertheless, on a 2,500-acre former 
dairy ranch protected by its own fire 
department and subtly hidden in a 
secluded valley behind rhythmic hills, 
George Lucas has finally been able to 


unlock his inner Stickley. In a very real 
sense, this cinematic reverie of sun- 
splashed verandas, rock fireplaces and 
stained-glass windows represents Lu- 
cas’s personal Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment, far away from the Hollywood he 
has forsworn. 


In the warm ambience of Lucas Nou- 
veau, Roseville pottery, Darth Maul’s 
lightsaber, Maxfield Parrish paintings 
and the Staff of Ra headpiece from 
Raiders of the Lost Ark inhabit the same 
universe. “I’ve always worked out of 
my house,” he says. “I think a lot of 
writers do. It’s just a much more friend- 
ly atmosphere, more comfortable and 
calming. I wanted a nice, quiet place to 
come up with ideas, because, really, 
we’re in the ideas business. So when I 
got the opportunity and the wherewith- 
al to do it, I thought, Well, I’m going to 
do it myself.” 

The ranch, a complex of 14 buildings 
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MAIN House 


ABOVE: Built in 1985 and surrounded 
by mostly native trees, the 50,000- 
square-foot house contains Lucas’s 
office, his research library, a music 
room, a 35-seat theater and a so- 
larium. Lucas conceptualized the 
design and passed it to a local firm, 
TWM Architects, to execute. 


LIBRARY 


“T move around in the era of 1850 
to 1910,” Lucas says. OpposITe: For 
the Lucasfilm Research Library, he 
asked artisan Eric Christensen to 
create stained glass “reminiscent 
of the work of Greene and Greene.” 
The fully staffed library accommo- 
dates more than 27,000 titles. 
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“I've always worked out of my 
house. | think a lot of writers do. It’s a 
much more friendly atmosphere.” 
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OFFICE WRITING RooM 
AsBove: A side table in Lucas’s of- Ricut: Maxfield Parrish’s The Wa- 
fice holds a stereopticon, original terfall joins Star Wars prototypes in 
maquettes for a Star Wars chess set _ the writing room. Northern Califor- 
and a Hopi kachina doll. BELow: nia—based Deborah Brown Michie 
Atop his office desk are a Tiffany designed this and other rooms in 
lamp and toy cars from the 1920s the house. The quilt was a birthday 
and ’30s. A circa 1920 painting by gift from the children and teachers 
J. C. Leyendecker is at rear. at Lucasfilm’s child-care facility. 








presided over by a sprawling, turr 
ed, creamy-white 1985 Victorian-s 
house, is the headquarters of key co 
ponents of the Lucas empire, mq % 
notably Skywalker Sound, a groun| 
breaking postproduction facility m 
querading as a brick winery swaddl 

in ivy. A world within a world with son 





40 employees, the ranch includes a 
)d-and-breakfast guest complex for 


itors to Skywalker’s famous sound- 
tiges and postproduction studios— 
ople like directors James Cameron, 
lip Kaufman and Clint Eastwood. It 
(0 has three restaurants, a health club 
th yoga and Pilates classes, a seven- 


a 


acre olive grove, a 35-seat theater, an 
organic garden inspired by Alice Waters 
and, for added pastoral effect, horses, 


. goats, chickens, a herd of Texas long- 


horns and a Vietnamese potbellied pig 
named Betty Boop. Grapes from the 
Skywalker vineyard perched high above 
Lake Ewok are whisked north to old 





pal Francis Ford Coppola’s Niebaum- 
Coppola Estate Winery in Napa Valley, 
where they are bottled as Viandante del 
Cielo, or “Traveler of the Sky”—“Sky- 
walker” in Italian—the labels colorized 
renderings of the beveled glass on the 
main house door. 

Like Lucas’s films, which blend real 
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but: Part of the guest complex, a 
jroom bed-and-breakfast for cli- 
iS, the guesthouse has two- and 
2e-bedroom apartments for long 
1s at Skywalker Ranch. Rooms are 
icated to historical figures Lucas 
aires, such as Dorothy Parker, 

n Steinbeck and Ansel Adams. 








‘CHNICAL BUILDING 


2OSITE: The restaurant serving 
BAR Architects—built Techni- 
Building “was modeled after an 
0s winery,” Lucas explains. Br- 
vy: Anew Paramount film, Twisted, 
h Samuel L. Jackson and Ashley 
d, gets the once-over from Sky- 
ker Sound in a sound mix room. 












d imaginary landscapes, Skywalker 
nch is a visual sleight-of-hand, a 
ind-new concoction cunningly de- 
ned to look as if it had always been 
ere. The very act of building it was 
re Lucas: The filmmaker established 
own art-glass studio and mill shop 
the grounds and then hired talented 









artisans to craft everything from the 
formal Victorian-style staircase to the 
stained-glass windows. “When you want 
to do something authentic, you can’t 
just buy the stuff off the shelf,” he 
says. “Ultimately it was kind of like the 
Craftsman movement. | didn’t want it 
to look like an interpretation of a Vic- 
















torian building. I wanted it to look like 
a real Victorian.” 

Not just any Victorian, but one, as 
his story line for the main house goes, 
built in 1869 and then lovingly add- 
ed on to in 1910 with a library wing 
worthy of Greene and Greene. “It’s like 
a Victorian building that’s been remod- 














At the guest complex, 
where beams were 
painted to match planks 
recycled from chicken 
coops, rooms are 
themed after people 
Lucas admires. 


eled,” he says. “That’s much more the 
way houses really are. It also gave me a 
chance to play with the architectural 
styles I liked.” 

Lucas relishes eclecticism: As Rog- 
er Ebert once observed of Star Wars, 
he “cheerfully plunders the past.” Lu- 


cas himself has described the look of 


the films as that of a “used future,” in- 
spired by Apollo spacecraft returning 
from missions “littered with weight- 
less candy-bar wrappers and old Tang 
jars, none more exotic than the fam- 
ily station wagon.” Skywalker Ranch is 
the flip side, the new buildings of a 
used past, ones for which Lucas wrote 


the script, sketched floor plans an 
elevations and then collaborated wit 
teams of in-house and outside arch| 
tects and interior designers. “I’ve spet, 
my life reconstructing old styles,” 8 
says with obvious enthusiasm. “My 0 
office was a big old Victorian-style hous 
in San Anselmo, not a grand Victoria 
but a ranch Victorian with big pore; 
es and whatnot. I’m very enamofe 
with history and old things. Even Si 
Wars was old-fashioned. It didn’t hav 
much to do with space. It was based ( 
a 1940s cinematic style and 2,000-t4 
3,000-year-old mythology.” 
continued on page 1§ 
| 
| 








‘THE INN 


Architect Robert Remiker and de- 
signer Lori O’Kane Backen styled 
an inn for ranch guests. ABOVE: The 
stone-and-wood Miner’s Lounge. 
ABOVE RiGut: The Frank Lloyd 
Wright Room, one of many theme 
rooms at The Inn, has a drawing by 
the architect, left. Stickley furniture. 


COURTYARD 

Ricut: Aspen, birch and maple trees 
envelop the guesthouse courtyard, 
designed by the Bay Area landscape 
architecture firm Baronian Whisler. 
“Hanging out here with 10 to 15 
people on an autumn or spring night, 
when it’s vaguely nippy with a fire 
going, is really nice,” says Lucas. 
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Interior Design by Scott Snyder 


Text by Stephen Drucker/Photography by Kim Sargent 


here are so many 

ways to be a New 

Yorker. There’s the 

diehard who sees 
no reason ever to leave the 
island of Manhattan; the sta- 
tion wagon crowd that rush- 
es off to “the country” at 
the earliest possible moment 
every Friday afternoon; the 
commuter who goes a life- 
time without ever spending 
a night. And then there is 
a type who likes to drop in 
on the city but is too much 
of a New Yorker to stay in 


a hotel. He doesn’t call his 
apartment an apartment. It’s 
a pied-a-terre, which most 
New Yorkers will tell you is 
French for “the best of all 
possible worlds.” 

The owner of this East Side 
apartment keeps his prima- 
ry residence in Palm Beach 
but travels north periodical- 
ly for business and for plea- 
sure. It’s a life interior design- 
er Scott Snyder understands 
well. This is his fourth resi- 
dence for this client, and he, 
too, lives in Palm Beach but 








o 


To create a polished interior for 

a client’s Manhattan pied-a-terre, 
Scott Snyder combined a muted 
palette with key Art Déco pieces. 
Lert: A 1990 work by Joel Shapi- 
ro, right, hangs in the living room. 
Lockwood/Boone Collection club 
chairs. Pillow silk from Pollack. 





ABOVE: “Clean-lined furniture 
and modern art look much better 
against a traditional background,” 
says Snyder. “Clear plaster or Ve- 
netian plaster walls are too cool.” 
ABOVE: In the entrance hall is a 
1996 canvas, left, by Sophia Vari. 
Newel Art Galleries chandelier. 
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keeps a pied-a-terre and offf 
fice in the same silken neigh iH} 
borhood. Scott Snyder knows} 
exactly what it takes to steip ) 
off an airplane from Floridgi} 
and become a New Yorkesiy- 
on the spot. 

Designing a pied-a-terre if 
not quite like designing a pri i 
mary residence. Everybod . 
involved feels a certain freepm 
dom. While in Florida thay 
client, a Texas native active i 
the world of historic prespy 
ervation, lives with English 
antiques and a superb collec}} 
tion of English engravings of 
shells. But in Manhattan h 
saw himself living with Aq 
Déco, and not necessarily i 
a grand old limestone citade 
A modern building, where th 
walls were smooth and thy > 
pipes weren’t so inclined tim 
burst in his absence, seeme 
much more appropriate. 

“Because this was a pied 
a-terre, he wasn’t intereste 
in doing a gut renovation 
Snyder explains. “Here wa 
an apartment with a layo 
that already worked for hi 
There was a very nice livin 
room facing Park Avenudg 
with boiserie that had bee} 
installed by the previous ow 
er. I thought, If we’re goin} 
to go with the 730s influeng 
he had in mind, we’ll have 
background. The bones wel} 
there.” Generous by Manhaj._ 
tan standards, about 2,40 
square feet, the apartme 
has a living room that is praq) 
tically square—an elega ie 
rarity in the city—as well 4% 
two bedrooms and a substa 
tial dining room. 

Snyder prefers Art Dég 
“when it’s used in a certa 
way—if, for example, eve 
piece of upholstery is not 
the period,” he says. “Whé 


“I don’t think art should ever infl 

ence design, unless you’re planni 

around size,” Snyder notes. LEFT] 5) 
Rather than wait years to find just 3 
the right round Leleu table for th} 
dining room, the designer had on 
copied. Patterson, Flynn & Mar- 
tin Tibetan rug. John Boone chai 


Lert: A seating area in the master 
bedroom overlooks Park Avenue. 
Fabric for chair and ottoman from 
Larsen. BELOw: Snyder softened 
the room with textile wall panels, 
then hung Jim Dine’s pencil draw- 
ing of calla lilies above the bed. 
Lorin Marsh mirrored side table. 


someone does a pure Art Dé- 
co room, there’s often a chic- 
ness to it but sometimes not a 
comfort to it. It can become 
too much of a stage set.” 

“Of course everybody wants 
to live differently,” Snyder 
observes, “but I believe in sim- 
plicity and calmness.” Tran- 
quillity starts with the back- 
grounds, especially when the 
client has a strong collec- 
tion of French furnishings and 
an emerging modern art col- 
lection. Where the boiserie 
was too highly carved, it was 
simplified. Originally natural 


wood, the paneling was striéd 
in three soothing shades of 
“gray, greige and beige” in 
the living room, while in the 
dining room it was paint- 
ed what the designer calls 
“Christian Dior gray.” The 
master bedroom and library 
were upholstered in panels of 
fabric in a similar palette. 
“Fabric gives the walls di- 
mension, adds a sense of lux- 
ury and has an insulating 
quality,” the designer says. 
Throughout the apartment, 
the floor was stained ebony 

continued on page 197 
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Ole Wanscher’s 1949 
Colonial chair at An- 
drew Hollingsworth 


“I look for understated elegance, 
natural beauty and craftsmanship,” 


says Andrew Hollingsworth. 


Clarence 
House 


An eye-catching new 
tieback available at 
Clarence House (www 
.clarencehouse.com) 
was crafted in France 
using a wire base and 
silk cord to mimic a 
coral branch, measur- 
ing over a foot long. 


Scandinavian Irea 


fter years of working in the 
banking world, Andrew 
Hollingsworth decided to switch 
gears and follow his passion for 
antiques. He set up shop in Chi- 
cago and specializes in 20th-cen- 
tury Scandinavian furniture by 





sures 








designers, such as Ole Wan- 
scher, who is the focus of the i 
shop’s first exhibition, opening} 
March 1. “He has a wonderful 
eye for pieces that are very 

clean but very warm because off 
the woods,” says Alex Jordan. | 





Andrew Hollingsworth, 1708 N. Wells St. 


Chicago, IL 60614; 312-440-9554 





Louise La Palme Mann 
designed the Rocaille 
Table, with a zebra- 
wood veneer, for the 
Mann @ Work line. 

















fann’s Finest 

; of Louise La Palme Mann's Mann-O- 

t fabrics will be happy to know that she 
expanded her repertoire to include fur- 
re. Mann @ Work features large-scale 
es, such as the component series Le 

ye (right), built from a maple-laminate 

» with a painted, veneered or lacquer fin- 
The line is offered at House of Mann, the 


> she opened with husband Ron Mann. 





se of Mann, 2727 Mariposa St. 
Francisco, CA 94110; 415-551-9798 


Our Editors Present Designers” Favorite Sources 


Let There Be Light 


continued on page 168 
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JUAN PABLO MOLYNEUX’S FAIT~-ACCOMPLI IN THE MARAIS 


Lert: Juan Pablo Molyneux bought 
the lower two stories of the Hotel 
Claude Passart, built in 1618 and 
designed by Gabriel Soulignac, to 
be the Paris home for him and his 
wife, Pilar (below left). “Also, I 
needed a kind of showroom and a 
place to entertain clients,” he says. 








linking champagne 
glasses is a nice way 
to seal a real estate 
deal in Paris, but the 
process leading up to the toast 
is usually anything but fizzy. 
Anyone who has spent five 
minutes in the company of 
a notaire, that gray official 
charged with the transfer of 
property in France, knows this. 
The stakes are especially high 
when, as in Juan Pablo Moly- 
neux’s case, you are seeking to 
acquire a vaunted 17th-centu- 
ry hotel particulier in the Marais 
with the bad luck of having a 
half dozen different owners, 
all of whom are not necessar- 
ily in the mood to sell. Then 
again, for the right price... 
Unless you’ve been living 
under a rock, you know that 
Juan Pablo Molyneux is a 
great, big-thinking designer. 
Master of the bold, sweeping 
gesture, he is also an unrecon- 
structed Neoclassicist. Half 
measures bore him, and he 
wants what he wants—pedi- 
greed tapestries the size of a 
playing field, rare marbles 
from far-flung, nearly de- 
pleted quarries and the kind 


























“Normally, a restoration project like 
this in Paris would take three years. 
I did it in 18 months,” says Molyneux. 
Ricut: A salon has an 18th-centu- 
ry mahogany gueridon, left, and mar- 
ble floors. The photograph is Teatro 
de la Fortuna, 2002, from Doug Hall’s 
series depicting opera houses. 
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Interior Architecture and Design by Juan Pablo Molyneux 
Text by Christopher Petkanas/Photography by Marina Faust 
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of antiques glimpsed behind 
velvet ropes in the Louvre. 

Less well known are Moly- 
neux’s skills as a diplomat, 
skills he brought to bear on 
his purchase in Paris of the 
Hotel Claude Passart, de- 
signed by Gabriel Soulignac 
and named for Henri I'V’s sec- 
retary, for whom it was likely 
built. In just six months Mol- 
yneux collected the six signa- 
tures (and wrote all the checks) 
he needed to make the first 
and second floors of the four- 
story town house his own. 

There were some funny 
moments. 

“As one of the owners was 
on his way out of the notaire’s 
office after the closing,” re- 
calls Molyneux, “another was 


“Listening to 
Louis Armstrong 
In a nearly 400- 

year-old listed 


building in Paris— 
it’s fantastic.” 


on his way in. They were very 
surprised to see each other. 
The first fellow said, ‘I can’t 
believe it! ’'ve wanted to buy 
your part for 17 years.’ The 
second man said, ‘Mais, Mon- 
sieur, I’m the one who is in 
disbelief! ’ve wanted to sell 
for at least that long.’ But 
never once in all that time had 
either of them thought to 
ring the other’s bell.” 

If Molyneux stops just 
short of cracking a joke about 
snoozing and losing, it is be- 
cause he can afford to be gen- 


The living room, adorned with 17th- 
century tapestries, contains a pair of 
1970 low tables by Diego Giacomet- 
ti, two Louis XV fauteuils and an 
18th-century Agra carpet. Wallcov- 
ering from Stroheim & Romann. 
Love seat fabric and trim on pillows 
in foreground from Clarence House. 
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Lert: “The dining room, my favor- 
ite room in the apartment, was 
designed as a singerie,” Molyneux 
says. Monkeys representing the 
owners appear in the oils by Fred- 
eric Monpoint; more simians frolic 
on the embroidered draperies. 
The marquetry chairs are Italian. 





erous. Passart, he says, is his 
chef d’oeuvre. 

“T went totally out of con- 
trol doing this place,” admits 
the designer. “It expresses the 
sum total of my knowledge. 
Everything I love is here: a 
historic setting; modern paint- 
ings; the most sophisticated 
Russian, Chinese, French and 
Italian furniture. This is the 
way I live—with a 52-inch 
plasma TV, the biggest I could 
find, hung against 16th-cen- 
tury boiseries. Listening to 
Louis Armstrong in a nearly 
400-year-old listed building 
in Paris—it’s fantastic. Who- 
ever walks into this house 
knows me. This is me.” 

Getting to “me” meant 











ABove: A pair of 17th-century maps 
hang in the library. The desk is Louis 
XVI. Wallcovering from Stroheim 
& Romann. Lert: In the wine cave, 
three maiolica vases from San Gimi- 
gnano rest on a 17th-century table. 
“Typically, we gather here for wine 
and cheese,” the designer notes. 


turning back the clock. Plun- 
dered during the Revolution, 
Passart was later brutally di- 
vided into perhaps a hundred 
apartments, with partitions 
and mezzanines added willy- 
nilly. “Privacy was nonexis- 
tent,” says Molyneux. “There 
was a totally different con- 
cept of intimacy then. People 
lived here rather like the 
court had lived at Versailles: 
on top of each other.” 
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The town house suffered 
its worst insult in the 19th 
century, when a new building 
was thrown up directly against 
the garden facade. Passart’s 
ravishing architectural assets 
—including beautiful curvi- 
linear pediments with broken 
bases—remained buried until 
the ’60s, when André Malraux 
ordered the later structure 
razed. Unfortunately, the cul- 
ture minister did not go far 
enough. Passart was converted 
into a warren of offices that it 


OpPOSITE AND ABOVE: “It’s a luxuri- 
ous, nearly empty transition space,” 
Molyneux says of the Chinese lac- 
quer hall. “This is the first time the 
Paris company that did the lacquer- 
work has paneled an entire room.” 
A Han Dynasty terra-cotta horse is 
placed atop a Ming altar table. 


’ 








fell to Molyneux to demolish. 

When the dust cleared, af- 
ter renovation work that often 
seemed more like archaeology, 
there were sleek headquarters 
for the Paris outpost of Mol- 
yneux’s company, a fully in- 
dependent apartment (com- 
plete with gym) for him and 
his wife, Pilar, a sumptuous 
guest suite for the odd friend 
passing through town and for- 
mal reception rooms—each 
one grander than the next— 
in which to woo clients. 


Ricut: In the guest room, Chinese 
papier-maché figures are flanked by 
1796 French mahogany pedestals. 
The engraving is Le Passage du Gra- 
nique by Charles Le Brun. “The floor 
—in mahogany, birch and oak—is 
based on 18th-century Russian par- 
quetry,” Molyneux points out. 
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posiITE: The master bedroom has 
th-century Russian center table 
de of mahogany, on which sits 
9th-century Italian carved mir- 
with an entwined-snake motif. 
e two armchairs are also 19th- 
itury Russian. Canopy lining and 
air fabrics from Clarence House. 











warm caramel tones of Pas- 
sart’s second, more ceremonial 
salon. Glance up from your 
snifter and see the tapestries, 
the 17-foot painted ceiling 
and the trophy Louis XV fau- 
teuils. As a corrective to all 
the rich period furniture, Mol- 
yneux dropped in two bony 
Giacometti low tables; they 
slice through the space like a 
knife. To get the salon and the 
library across the landing talk- 
ing, he draped their windows 
with chinoiserie toile de Jouy. 

China is conjured again in 
the guest room, where a Chip- 
pendale-style bed is clad in 
velvet, and in the opulent 
lacquer hall. The passage is 
faced with coromandel pan- 
els, some borrowing the oc- 


Molyneux remarks on the way light 
enters the Hotel Claude Passart: 
“When the sun floods in, the rooms 
explode with color. It’s like the dawn- 
ing of the Age of Aquarius.” LEFT: 
The master bath. The shade fabric 
is from Brunschwig & Fils. 


tagonal motif of the lead- 
work on Passart’s windows. As 
long as he was indulging his 
decorative fantasies, Moly- 
neux thought that it would 
be amusing to conceive the 
dining room as a singerie, 
with himself as a singe, or 
monkey. Wall canvases trace 
the designer’s education and 
conclude with him escorting 
Pilar (also a monkey) to a ball. 


With Molyneux’s share of 


Passart up and humming like 
a machine, he dreams nightly 
of buying out the building’s 
remaining owners. For, while 
11,000 square feet is nice, 
22,000 would be even nicer. 
Besides, he already knows the 
system. He did it once. He 
can do it again. 


“The building is also sometimes 
known as the Hotel Jean Bart, af- 
ter the naval hero,” explains Moly- 
neux. “He may have owned the town 
house after Claude Passart, who 
was secretary to Henri IV.” BELow: 
The garden side of the structure. 








They love taking tea with 
the designer in the first-floor 
salon, a 15-foot cube with four 
pairs of French doors—two 
opening onto the garden, two 
onto the cour d'honneur. Fresh 
and luminous, with walls and 
door casings in pale gray sca- 
gliola with burgundy veining, 
= the room has the same bracing 
- effect as an iced shot of aqua- 
a vit. Pearly silk taffeta draperies 
4 and porphyry-and-Carrara- 
marble silhouettes of Roman 
emperors keep the crisp ton- 
ic mood going. And who knew 
that a black-and-white-mar- 
ble checkerboard floor could 
look so jazzy again? 
But maybe you prefer Ar- 
magnac. In that case you'll 
| | probably be cozier amid the 
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reaking 
the Mold 


ANEW CONNECTICUT HOUSE 
PUTS MODERNISM INTO PLAY 
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Architecture by Peter L. Gluck and Partners 
Text by Joseph Giovannini/Photography by Paul Warchol 


ABOVE: “By placing a portion of the 
building program below ground, and 
by articulating the remaining spac- 
es in two seemingly separate units, 
we minimized the overall mass of the 
7,200-square-foot house,” Gluck 
says. The central living spaces and 
master suite are in the low structure. 


n New Canaan, Connec- 
ticut, a suburb legendary 
for modernist houses 
built from the late 1940s 
through the 1960s, contempo- 
rary architecture has been 
losing ground to McMansions 
lot by lot, acre by acre, at 
an accelerating rate. Alarmed 
preservationists have been 
trying to save the endangered 
architectural species from can- 
nibalistic land values, but a 
new house by New York ar- 
chitect Peter L. Gluck stakes 
out a different position. 
A spiritual descendant of 
such local midcentury mod- 
ernists as Marcel Breuer and 


- Eliot Noyes, Gluck is—in a 


tradition his predecessors es- 
poused—a designer practic- 
ing the architecture of his 
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own time. The house he and 
project architects Mark Dixon, 
Peter Guthrie and Richard 
Lucas created for Patricia and 
Gordon Fowler on several 
rolling acres takes New Ca- 
naan’s tradition of innovation 
to its next evolutionary level. 

~ Crates and) barrel] says 
Gluck as his car rounds a bend 
and the windshield frames 
a hoodlong view of a house 
of two equal parts. At the 
top of a knoll overlooking 
a large pond, a clean-lined, 
squarish, two-story building 
stands near a round three- 
story tower, each structure 
separated from the other by 
a grassy rise. The barrel is 
sheathed in a corrugated met- 
al that contrasts with the 
pure, more abstract, nearly 
white surfaces of the crate. 
Too blunt to be beautiful, 
but refreshing in their unpre- 
tentious frankness, the struc- 
tures—a cross between farm 
buildings, factories and ab- 
stract form—are a welcome 
respite from the exhaustive 
architecture history course 
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offered on the winding back 
roads nearby. 

Rare is the day in the life 
of an architect when an ideal 
client walks through the door 
with a gorgeous chunk of land. 
But by the time the Fowlers 
rode the elevator to Gluck’s 
Manhattan office, they had 
tutored themselves in modern 
architecture for three years 
and knew what they wanted. 

The couple’s arrival is it- 
self a long and winding story. 
When they first moved to 
New Canaan, they bought an 
entry-level Cape Cod-style 
house that they soon outgrew. 
Needing a larger house, they 
chanced on a modernist one 
but lost it to a higher bidder. 
They became, however, con- 
verts. Eventually they found 


“Spatial boundaries between in- 
side and outside and from room to 
room overlap through the use of 
large expanses of glass, overhangs 
and double-height spaces,” Gluck 
explains. Ricut: The living area has 
varied windows and connects to the 
tower via an underground gallery. 










































































Asove: The dining area and kitch- 
en overlook the landscaped terrace. 
Upstairs are the master suite and 
the study balcony. ABOVE RIGHT: 
Tensioned-cable guardrails enhance 
the balcony’s open-web ceiling 
trusses. The prismatic window, at 
left, “provides an unanticipated vi- 
sual element,” Gluck notes. 


a 1970s contemporary house 
and bought it to restore or 
renovate. Still, they failed to 
locate an architect with a con- 
vincing, practicable solution. 

“Not finding the architect 
right away forced us to grow 
and educate ourselves,” Patri- 
cia Fowler explains. Although 
the building was effectively 








unsalvageable, the couple un- 
derstood that they couldn’t 
replace it with anything that 
mined precedent. “It was im- 
portant to us that it be a 
modern home that was not 
only appropriate for the site 
but up-to-date in its think- 
ing,” notes Patricia Fowler. 
“We opened up to almost any 








COURTESY PETER L. GLUCK AND PARTNERS ARCHITECTS 


First Floor 
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KITCHEN 
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GALLERY 
GARAGE 











buildable possibility—noth 
ing was too crazy. We weren| 
interested in resale value b 

in a family home just for us.” 

Gluck himself did not im 
port any warmed-over idea 
to the site, which feature 
a pond on one side and 9 
meadow at the back. “I trieqmat 
to develop the image of § 
house appropriate for thq 
Connecticut landscape,” sa 
Gluck. “I thought scale wa 
important. It would be simple 
which is why I had to break 
up as much as possible.” 

Soon Gluck presented | 
model of a small compound 
“There was a mock-up of 
short tower and a rectangula 
part; the two were connecteqay 
by a mound in between,” saygRim 
Gordon Fowler. “It sat quitgi7? 
comfortably on the land.” ii 

The house explains itsel pe 
inside, during what emergesyiye 
as a promenade into an@@iay 
through the landscape. Thiel! 
front door opens into an a 
derground corridor that lead 
from silo to crate, where tht 
master suite hovers above # 

continued on page 19 





us Pace: The east side of the 
se. “Landscaping is used as a 
Iding element—the ground plane 
oven through the volumes, ac- 
jatuating their sculptural qualities,” 
s the architect. “The composition 
plements the site rather than 
rwhelming it.” Opposite: The 
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Interior designer Karin Blake (above 
right) created “a gallery-like atmo- 
sphere” for a couple’s Los Angeles 
residence. A steel sculpture, Stam- 
mer, 1996, by Guy Dill rests atop an 
industrial trolley that functions as a 
low table. The blackboard artwork, 
The Time Falling Objects, 1989, is 
by Vernon Fisher. Sofas, Christian 
Liaigre for Holly Hunt. 
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WALKING THE LINE 
BETWEEN INDUSTRIAL 
COOL AND TRADITION 


Interior Design by Karin Blake 
Text by Jeff Turrentine 
Photography by David O. Marlow 


mack in the middle of the west 

Los Angeles neighborhood known 

as Brentwood stands Brentwood 
Village, a pedestrian-friendly com- 

plex of shops and services appealing- 
ly modeled—somewhat unusually for 
Southern California—on the old-fash- 
ioned town square rather than the ge- 
neric strip mall. On a weekday morning 
uniformed schoolgirls glide by the ven- 
erable red-brick pharmacy (still inde- 
pendently owned, after all these years), 
making their way past a pair of stroller- 
pushing young mothers who’ve paused 
to chat for a spell on the sidewalk. A 
restaurant owner greets a delivery truck 
loaded with the makings of today’s 
lunch specials. Everyone is smiling and 
easygoing. It’s a perfect little swath of 
Mayberry, right off of Sunset Boulevard. 
But take a closer look. After all, this is 
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Blake has a rare ability to combine contemporary pieces with rustic ones 
in rooms that manage to be at once expansive and comfortable. 


[esAt. the 
sion-man 
lunch boxe 
low-fat vani 
mothers aren ¢ 


ompany town for the illu- 
icturing industry. In lieu of 
hese schoolgirls are toting 
lattes. The two young 
tually talking to each 
t stopped in their 
ir of simultaneous 
cell-phone calls. And those aren’t gar- 
den-variety provisions being delivered 


tracks to answer a | 
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to some dime-a-dozen coffee shop: It’s 
top-dollar yellowtail and freshwater eel, 
bound for the sushi chef’s glinting knife. 

In Los Angeles, even the quaint- 
est tableau is shot through with the to- 
tems of urbanity. Brentwood Village 
is a good example. So is a house within 
walking distance of it that was recently 
renovated by designer Karin Blake, who 


| ae MB 


has peacefully integrated the seemingly, 
incongruous tastes of the couple wh 
inhabit it. The husband, an entertain 
ment attorney, skews toward clean} 
modern lines; his wife, also a lawye 
notes that she prefers “softer, curvy) 
things. I’m more romantic, in somg 
ways maybe even a little Victorian.” 
They couldn’t have picked a more ap}, 








propriate designer than the Los Ange 

les—based Blake, whose clients (including 
a fair number of Hollywood celebrities) 
treasure her rare ability to combine sleek 
contemporary pieces with charmingly 
rustic ones in rooms that manage to be 
at once expansive and comfortable. Her 
solution for the disparately inclined 
couple involved mapping their individ- 
ual aesthetics and seeing where they in- 


any sort, it turned out, and both ad- 
mired furniture that emphasized strong 
forms. Inspired by this bit of overlap, 
Blake deduced—correctly—that both 
would respond well to clean, gallery- 
like spaces featuring architecturally in- 


| posite: Ina corner of the living 
_ om, Blake placed a Mies van der 
| he daybed, from a 1929 design, 
| aracirca 1920s fireman’s safety 
_tand a 1998 photograph, Socks 
Radiator, by Wolfgang Tillmans. 
} arin has an appreciation for the 
jice around objects,” says the wife. 
ii 
| )sHT: Jane Hammond’s Forests of 
| ¥e III, 2001, is above the living 
| }om fireplace. BELow: K.O. OK! by 
| ‘non Fisher and Oak Trees, Red 
‘off (2), 1993, by Rodney Graham 
ik the dining room’s louvered 
_Jors. The table is by Christian Li- 
_re for Holly Hunt. 





folk art as bold as they were nostalgic. 

“When I called Karin, I said, ‘I have 
an image of an elegant barn,’” recalls 
the wife. Blake—one of the few design- 
ers for whom the phrase “elegant barn” 
isn’t an oxymoron—took the image to 
its logical extreme, creating interiors 
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tersected. Neither could stand clutter of 


spired furnishings alongside works of 
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Both clients responded well to clean spaces featuring architecturally inspired 


furnishings alongside works of folk art as bold as they are nostalgic. 


at marry past and present, whimsical 
Wd powerful, country and city. 


“The folk art I buy for clients is al- 


ys very sculptural,” says Blake. “None 


it is ever in conflict with modern art. 
yat’s why if I buy a quilt, for instance, 
1 likely to buy an Amish quilt. They 
id to be more architectural.” This 
nsitivity is reflected in the living 
om. There, a weathered French in- 
strial trolley, called into service as a 
w table, moderates a debate between 
o serene white Christian Liaigre—de- 

ed sofas, while the gallery of folk art 
ilookers—an antique tricycle, a circa 

0 horse weathervane and a 1920s 
ick-decoy whirligig—provides a col- 
uial running commentary. In the 


large, ominous painting that serves as a 
backdrop can be discerned the coils of a 
ghostly-looking spring, a graphic re- 
minder of the transience of technology. 
How many of today’s wondrous inven- 
tions will end up as nostalgic artifacts in 
the living rooms of tomorrow? 

In no room of a house must tradi- 
tion and modernity cooperate more than 
in the kitchen, where Blake walked a 
delicate line between cozy warmth and 
industrial coolness. An old mill table 
makes for a rustic slab of an island, illu- 
minated by a trio of vintage halophane 
light fixtures that look as if they’ve been 
rescued from a dockside warehouse. Blake 
found the table during a trip she took with 
her clients to New York, where many of 





POSITE: Painted floorboards from 
Mth-century clothing store are 
ve custom-designed cabinets in 
study. George Smith sofa and 
tic. ABOVE: An antique mill table, 
nd at the New York Industrial 

r, centers the kitchen. Wall tiles, 
1 Sacks. Laura Fisher rug. 





the house’s furnishings and artworks 
were purchased. “I called them very early 
and woke them up,” she remembers. “I 
said, ‘I’m at the pier show; get over here 
right now.’ I basically threw myself 
across the table until they got there, to 
keep it from being sold to anyone else.” 

In the library, Eames office chairs and 
an architect’s drafting table denote 
cerebral seriousness, though the atmo- 
sphere is leavened considerably by more 
whimsical artworks—including a pa- 
pier-maché torso, standing at attention 
like a crumpled wrapping-paper man- 
nequin, and a scale model of a child’s 
backyard swing set, a salesman’s sample 
from a simpler era. Adjacent to the li- 
brary is the master bedroom, where a 





BoA | 
Saat ee 
“Folk art is like poetry,” the wife 
says. “It’s the glorification of the 
ordinary.” ABove: The family uses 
the library as the children’s study 
area. A 20th-century papier-maché 
mannequin torso is behind a vintage 


architect’s drafting table, which is 
joined by Eames chairs. 
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ahogany bed and a pair of leather so- 
s mix with, among other things, a circa 
385 high-wheel bicycle, last seen being 
sdaled by a long-legged Gilded Age 
indy. Photos and other artworks on the 
alls are by Walker Evans, Robert Rau- 
henberg, Dennis Hopper and Edward 
uscha, whose 1989 portfolio Gasoline 
ations 1962 hangs behind the bed. 


*POSITE: Edward Ruscha’s 1989 
rtfolio of 10 photographs, Gaso- 
e Stations 1962, lines a wall in the 
ster bedroom. Twin antique 
its are used as a low table in the 

‘ing area. “Karin knew my hus- 
ad wouldn’t be excited by tradi- 

)nal antiques,” remarks the wife. 


In bringing folk art to her clients, 
Karin Blake, more significantly, brought 
her clients to folk art. “When my hus- 
band turned 50, I asked him what he 
wanted for his birthday,” says the wife. 
“He said he wanted the giant cow [by 
artist Richard Mulligan] that now sits 
out on the front porch. I had always 
thought of cows as Karin’s signature. I 


really wanted one, and I was just thrilled 
that he wanted one, too.” It’s an amaz 
ing likeness, a fiberglass heifer that has 
probably fooled its share of trick-or- 
treaters unaccustomed to seeing cows in 
these parts. Standing next to it, in front 
of this elegant barn, you can almost be- 
lieve you’re out in the country. At least 
until the sushi truck rolls past. 0 


a 


4 


ion 


Asove: The pool bisects the rear 
garden. Santa Barbara-based land- 
scape architect Gudrun Bortman 
simplified the plantings. “The area 
was too flowery, and we wanted it 
to be more architectural. Gudrun 
cleaned up the unnecessary ele- 
ments,” the wife explains. 
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Roderick N. Shade was on the lookout 
for Art Déco pieces when he found 
Ma’Or Déco’s stand at The Showplace 
in Chelsea. He has since bought lounges, 
side chairs, lighting and buffets from 
owner Eran Maor and visits his Bronx 
warehouse to select “raw” pieces. “Eran 
is happy to restore things for you, but to 
me that’s fun,” says Shade. Maor is drawn 
to the “lines and intricacies of the details” 
in Déco furniture (as ina wrought iron 
gate, right) and opened his gallery dedi- 


cated to the period three years ago. 


Ma’Or Déco, 40 VV. 25th St. 
Gallery 124 at The Showplace 
7-7\0-5191 
www.maordeco.com 
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t feels like a little bit of Paris,” 

Pamela Hughes says of Jean 
Pierre Antiques (left) in Wash- 
ington, D.C. “He has spectacular 
things that you can’t find any- 


where else.” Jean Pierre Sarfati 
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made it to the capital by way of 
Morocco, Algeria and France, and 

his design sense has been influ- 
enced the whole way. “My taste 

is very mixed,” says Sarfati, whol | 
used to be a hairstylist for clients / 
such as Donna Karan and Bianed, 
Jagger. Italian painted furniture 
from the 18th century mingles 04 
with Biedermeier pieces, 20th- } 
century Murano glass lighting J 
and custom items, including | 
clocks made from antique meta m4 
(left). On his buying trips to } 
France he’ll pick up whatever | 
catches his eye. “I think the 
shop reflects my personality,” hé 
says. “I buy what I like.” 





Jean Pierre Antiques 

2601 & 2603 P St. NW 
Washington, DC 20007 | 
202-337-1731 










continued on page 18¢ 
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art,” designer Paul Ma- 


son (212-727 


0413) 


says of the more than 
3,000 rolls of 1920s 


through ’50s one- 


of- 


a-kind American wall- 


paper he has collected 


and is now se 


g- 





nd Hayes revived a 1964 house BreLow: “I wanted to include tra- 
saton Rouge, Louisiana, for a ditional components in the living 
) } ainstructor. Opposire: A circa room,” says Hayes (bottom right). 
. /0 untitled pastel on paper by “T also wanted all the elements you’d 
| Henry Stevens is in the en- expect in a good Baton Rouge home, 
#ice hall, which contains a pair of but devoid of the sentimental and 
Pvard Wormley wing-back chairs _ the overdecorated.” Bergamo fab- 


Interior Design by Thad Hayes 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Scott Frances 


@ ered in a Robert Allen fabric. 


ric on stool. Beauvais rug. 








o figure—designer Thad 
Hayes, who hails from Lou- 
isiana, had never done a house 
in his home state. That is, 
il a Baton Rouge college acquain- 
ce materialized out of the proverbial 
e and afforded him the opportunity 
eave a local mark. 
' }he. commission was rife with coinci- 
‘dice. When Hayes was a kid tooling 
jajund town on his three-speed bike, it 
tw) the house the client grew up in that 
- stopped him in his tracks: In a neigh- 
hood where the houses were all either 
litional or traditionally inspired, this 
was clean, linear and modern-looking 
omething of an anomaly, as it turned 
oO, in the work of the architect, A. Hays 
| vn, long considered Louisiana’s lead- 
ig residential practitioner (he celebrat- 
e}1is 100th birthday this past June). 


. 
_ 
0 


Now the client had just purchased 
a sprawling Hays Town house of his 
own—a three-bedroom, 4,500-square- 
foot single-story structure that could 
be described as ranch-style-meets-ro- 
mantic-French-Quarter architecture. 
The house had its fair share of Hays 
‘Town hallmarks: a facade of old St. 
Louis brick; rooms paneled, and door- 
ways framed, in golden-hued old-growth 
cypress; and a Spanish-style interior 
courtyard with slate floors and a semi- 
circular fountain. “The main rooms just 
resonated with integrity,” Thad Hayes 
says. “They had this axial formality.” In- 
deed, the house is beautifully balanced 
——the dining room and the library flank 
the entrance hall, which opens into a 
living room the same size (20 by 30 feet) 
as the courtyard to which its arched 
French doors lead. 
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in by the original architect, Louisi- 
anan A. Hays Town. “It’s a beautiful 
golden cypress,” says the designer, 
“so the furniture had to have a non- 
distracting palette.” The bronzes are 
by Donald Harcourt De Lue. Lee 
Jofa fabric on dining chairs, at rear. 
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POsITE: Hayes selected a brown 
eme for the dining room be- 

se “it’s traditional, comforting 
dnostalgic.” William Pahlmann 
jsigned the 1955 ebonized-ma- 
gany cabinet. The Wormley wal- 
t, rosewood and ebony chairs, 

th Larsen fabric, are circa 1950. 


“T was attracted to Thad’s aesthetic 
it’s sparse, restrained and really medi- 
tive,” says the client, a retired busi- 
sssman who practices and teaches 
ga. “So,” Hayes takes up the tale, “I 
ent home again, to Baton Rouge.” ‘To 
bar him talk, it was a very redolent 
»mecoming: “We sat out in the court- 
rd for the first presentation, and the 
grance of sweet olive, which I for- 
er associate with Old World planta- 
mn house Louisiana, was particularly 
ingent—you could just float on it 
r hours—and that was certainly nos- 
gic for me.” 

The designer began by tackling the 
ickly matter of the climate. “Think 
mnnessee Williams—the inescapable 
aviness and humidity of the settings 
rso many of his plays,” he says. “The 
st order of business, then, was to try 
ikeep things cool.” Almost everything 
'the house would have to be linen, 
decided—draperies, sofas, bedcover- 
s—and the walls all painted a varia- 
m of a “pale beigey green gray that we 
ll natural linen, which is like the linen 
t artists use for canvases.” 

The slate-floored entrance hall feels 
ore like a rooms it’s so wide. “The ar- 
tect must have been inspired by the 
2a of a carriage house, a porte cochere 
nd of thing,” Hayes surmises. He or- 
ined the space with two very quirky 
ormley wing-back chairs from the 
Js, which are big and comfortable and 
ve crafted forms. “I used a lot of 
ormley in this house,” he explains. 
’s great transitional design—with its 
autiful, rich woods, it works equally 
‘Il in modern and traditional homes.” 
1e client pipes up, “I went to New 
tk expressly to sit in the furniture 
rad bought me—he had promised 
2re’d be some opportunity to adjust 
*my comfort level.” 

Hayes himself designed a pair of 
tton-tufted, roll-armed sofas for the 
Ming room, had them covered in an 
tmeal-colored coarse natural linen 
most a burlap), and centered them, 
ing each other, on the fireplace. He 
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ABOVE: De Lue’s 1952 bronze sculp- 
ture Spirit of American Youth is ina 
corner of the study. The circa 1955 
fish-scale light fixture is, according 
to Hayes, “pure whimsy—it casts 
leaflike, landscapelike shadows on 
the walls.” The desk is circa 1949. 
Edelman leather on chairs. 


put a linen rug the same oatmeal color 
on the oak floor. For richness and con- 
trast, he chose chocolate as the color for 
the upholstery on a pair of Wormley 
wing-backs and peat moss for the linen 
draperies. Finally he found both a low 
and a tall pair of ’50s lamps to place on 
the two walnut, brass and smoked-glass 
consoles he designed, and he staggered 
the lamps “to give a little playfulness 
- to a pretty serious room.” 

There’s a bit of whimsy in the din- 
ing room, too—witness the 50s Wil- 
liam Pahlmann cabinet of convex glass 
that looks a bit like a grid of early tele- 


vision sets. The Wormley dining chairs, 
according to Hayes, were loosely based 
on 18th-century Chinese chairs. An 
antique Japanese-silk runner, all gold 
and green, dresses the late-’40s table 
—one seamless, solid piece of stained 
mahogany, albeit with Chinese-style 
fretwork. A mid-20th-century bronze 
chandelier furnishes what is essential- 
ly a masculine room with some wel- 
come curves. 

The draperies and the two 740s 
leather chairs in the study are burgundy. 
“I was playing with the traditional deep 

continued on page 198 
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LIFEAND ART DEF TEY CONVERGE 
AT WATER TOWER PLACE 








Architecture and Interior Design by Tigerman McCurry 
Text by Mildred F. Schmertz 
Photography by Jon Miller/Hedrich Blessing 


es, we have impor- 
tant art and furni- 
ture, but no, we 
don’t want our new 
home to look like a muse- 
um.” Architects and interior 
designers who serve clients 
with major collections are, 
from time to time, just so in- 
structed and do their best 
to deal with what can often 


’ be an essentially contradicto- 


ry, and thereby difficult to 
satisfy, mandate. Occasional- 
ly, however, such designers 
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get lucky. Architects Stanley 
Tigerman and his wife and 
partner, Margaret McCur- 
ry, have completed an apart- 
ment in a Chicago high-rise 
for Matthew and Kay Bucks- 
baum, a couple who knew 
from the start that they 
wanted a museum-type envi- 
ronment for the old and new 
masters, antiquities and mod- 
ern crafts they had acquired 
over the years. For the Bucks- 
baums, the organization of 
the collection was as impor- 














Stanley Tigerman and Margaret Mc- 
Curry (above left) created an aerie 
on Michigan Avenue for Kay and 
Matthew Bucksbaum. Tuts Pace: 
SU heao Me Olmeltiiaeeien 
with Glant silk, and sofa, in Ber- 
gamo fabric. Dark wallcovering, Jim 
Thompson. Hokanson rug. 
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The living room, dining room and kitchen tables, designed by 


| 
Tigerman, join the craft traditions of the collection by being unique in concept. 


Adjacent to the living room is the 
dining room, in which Jean Dubuf- 
fet’s Restaurant Rougeot ~ hangs. 
The bronze-and-stainless-steel ta- 
ble and the bronze buffet provide 
“a strong anchor for a room that is 
simultaneously a passageway and a 


_ watering hole,” says McCurry. 
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tant as the arrangement of the 
spaces that would contain it. 
“Stanley and Margaret both 
came to our former home to 
see what we had and to help 
us decide what to do about 
it,” says Kay Bucksbaum. The 
architects suggested ways that 
the works might be pruned 
and put together to allow the 





interiors to be spacious, un- 
cluttered and serene. 

The Bucksbaums had pur- 
chased and combined two 
adjoining apartments that 
together made up 5,800 
square feet of space, which 
they decided to gut com- 
pletely. The result was to 
provide a series of rooms for 


the couple and a guest suitehn() ,, 
that could be converted fora ;,, 


future live-in help, withpjye.. 


spaces for the families off and 
their daughter and son that} 
could also be used for enter-hi\) 

taining. A pantry, a wine cel}, 

lar, a darkroom and a study Deed 
were ingeniously tucked in ag ; 
well. It was the couple’s deci}; 





bn to make their new apart- 
ent a museum-like home, 
)»wever, that shaped its de- 

. $m and defines its spirit. 

», | The architects chose a plan 
‘nilar to that of a tradition- 
;museum’s, with rooms ar- 
hnged axially. But their work 

no means ended there. 
ates Tigerman, “We did ab- 
. 


solutely everything, from de- 
vising the display systems 
to designing the fittings in 
the closets. We framed the 
art, placed it and hung it.” 
Much of- the carefully de- 
tailed interior structure was 
done with the assistance of 
project managers Lisa Ku- 
lisek and Melany Telleen. 








The living room, dining 
room and kitchen tables, five 
in all, designed by Tiger- 
man, join the craft traditions 
of the collection by being 
unique in concept. All furni- 
ture was selected to be con- 
sistently simple and modern 
in form, in contrast with the 
variety and lively juxtapo- 


ABOVE: Terrazzo floors mark the 
public spaces, including the kitchen. 
“All components in the space are a 
harmoniously balanced mix of tech-y 
stainless steel and natural materials,” 
Tigerman says. Poliform cabinets; 
Corian tabletop. Sub-Zero refrig- 
erator. Microwave by KitchenAid. 
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Brow: The living room is “the piv- 
otal gathering place and repository 
for art and antiques,” says McCur- 

ry. Silk-covered wall panels display 
a collection of tribal masks. An as- 

pen-leaf inlay decorates the Stein- 

way piano. Bottom: The layout is 

defined by a series of enfilades. 


























sition of an eclectic assem-__ istically deformed chair byMmii;)j, 
bly of objects. ° contemporary craftsman Jomptioy, » 
Two playful works in the — Brooks. A short corridor frompup 
entrance hall first signal the — the hall leads directly to thi, 
character, discernment and _ living room on the southwes\y |, 
importance of the Bucksbaum corner. It is the primary gath}n0 | 
acquisitions: a little painting — ering place for the family anf ,) , 
by Joan Mir6 and a surreal- guests and is distinguisheft 





ENTRANCE 7 FAMILY ROOM 
GALLERY 8 LIBRARY 
ENTRANCE HALL 9 STUDY 
LIVING ROOM 10 MASTER BEDROOM 
DINING ROOM — 11. MASTER BATH 

5 6 KITCHEN 12 GUEST ROOM 
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-D} najor pieces from the col- 
_..}@:ion, among which are a 
,2)up of tribal masks, a Hen- 

ryMoore sculpture, a paint- 
it) by Anselm Keifer and a 
_ypj20 decorated with a pat- 
ep of inlaid aspen leaves 
j\-raftsman Silas Kopf. This 
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large and grand room serves 
as the terminus of two cross 
axes, one enfilade flowing 
north through the dining 
room and kitchen to the fam- 
ily room on the northwest 
corner, the other running 
eastward through the library 


and study and culminating in 
the master bedroom. 

“In response to the size 
of the apartment and the in- 
tricacy of its arrangements 
of space,” McCurry remarks, 
“our imposition of axiality 
makes it immediately clear 


“His-and-her workstations and a 
family dining room spin off a cruci- 
form mechanical system circum- 
scribed by the lighting arc,” explains 
Tigerman. Bullet Through the Apple 
is by Harold Edgerton. The bamboo 
sculpture is by Ryuun Yamaguchi. 
Glant sofa and club chair silk. 
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) ovE: Mosaic stone tile, granite 
untertops and English sycamore 
»inets are featured in the master 
th and dressing room. Ann Sacks 
1 >, RiGHT: A corner of the bath. 
shoji’ doors enclose all rooms in 

): apartment, no matter how mun- 
ae,” says McCurry. 






~ 


POSITE: The study adjoins the 
| ster bedroom, where “a fanciful 
ir-poster bed is the terminus for 
} eastern axis,” Tigerman notes. 


/e wall panels and the carpet “echo 


sky and Lake Michigan’s beaches, 
ble in the distance.” Hokanson 
i pet. Travers wallcovering. 
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where one is going and pro- 
vides something of note—a 
view, an object, a bedroom at 
the end of the journey.” As 
Tigerman, ever reaching for 
larger and deeper meanings, 
puts it: “Axiality prevails as 
an important architectural 
element that reinforces the 
Neoclassical ideal of man as 
the center of the universe.” 
Because the Bucksbaums love 


Japanese architecture and as- 


sociate axiality with serenity, 
each of the enfilade open- 
ings, as well as all other door- 
ways in the apartment, are 
enclosed by beautifully de- 
tailed shojilike steel-and- 

glass sliding doors. 
Throughout the apart- 
ment, the architects’ elegant 
method of concealing the 
air-conditioning, fire protec- 
tion and stereo systems is 
plainly visible. It consists of a 
continued on page 199 






























Aree builder and furni- 
ture designer John M. Sofio 
opened Built in Los Angeles 
with the concept of making ar- 
chitecture accessible. The shop, 
which has recently expanded 
and relocated across town, houses 
his architecture offices, contem- 


The delicate sprigs 
in Posy were 

derived from an " 

18th-century 


Provencal motif. 


Posy (right), a Rogers 
& Goffigon (203-532- 
8068) union cloth, has 
a printed design of 
brown sprigs ona 
cream-colored ground. 
Crosswalk II has a wo- 
ven check pattern. 
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porary art and his new clean- 
lined furniture, such as the Ready 
Love Seat (above right). Sofio 
changed directions from the 
metal-and-vinyl creations in his 
previous location to “modern 
organic” upholstered walnut 
pieces for his new line, which has 


nV. 








proportionally matched sofas, 
chairs, side tables and beds. “The 
art invites people in, and the fur- 
niture gives them a reason to be 
here,” Sofio says of the shop’s 








dynamic. The engaging environ- 
ment often sparks architectural- 
ly driven conversations. When | 
clients walk in, “they’re in the — 
machine of design.” 








Built Inc., 7257 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036 


323-857-0409; www.builtinc.com 


Rogers & 
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Our Editors Present Designers’ Favorite Sources 
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“When | hit woodshop in seventh grade, that 


was it for me,” Frank Pollaro (above, with Jerry 
Marano, left) says of his modest beginnings. Now, 
as head of Pollaro Custom Furniture, he crafts 
“dead-on” reproductions from any period, though 
Ruhlmann pieces are a specialty, and custom fur- 
niture from exotic woods for discriminating 
clients, including Charles Gwathmey. “He’s a 


craftsperson of the old school who takes great 





pride in his work,” says Gwathmey. L] 


Pollaro Custom Furniture Inc., 356 Glenwood Ave. 
East Orange, NJ 07017, 973-675-7557 


www.pollaro.com 





A reproduction Ruhl- 
mann chiffonier, in 
ivory-inlaid macassar 

ebony, made by Pollaro 
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unt reconceived a Park Av- 
plex for Charles Evans. Two 


ndré Lhote, La Danse 
sy Bar), 1918, are in the 
living room. Shagreen boxes, Maison 
Gerard. Old World Weavers fabric 
on Bernd Goéckler Antiques chairs. 


\ 
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“My objective was to take the apart- 
ment, in a well-known Art Déco 
building, and create a period French 
design,” says Hunt (left). BELow 
Lerr: Marcel-André Bouraine’s Di- 
ana sseresse, 1918-35, from Soth- 
eby’s, is by the entrance stair, which 
has 28 glass panels from the ocean 
liner Normandie. Darius runner. 


Interior Design by Laura Hunt 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


hen Charles Evans, the 
real estate investor and 
movie producer (Tootsie 
is his tastiest credit), ap- 
proached designer Laura Hunt, she was 
energetically engaged in a production 
of her own—the big bow-wow wedding 
in Dallas of her daughter to a son of 
Ted Turner’s. “Charles took me aside 
during the festivities and confided that 
his triplex was looking tired,” she re- 
calls. “I perked up: I knew it well—Id 
been going to parties there for years— 
and I knew I could make it into one of 
the most glamorous apartments in Man- 
hattan.” And indeed, now she has. 

The triplex, with its voluminous wrap- 
around terraces, occupies approximate- 
ly 8,500 square feet of the 16th, 17th and 
18th floors of a classic Art Déco build- 
ing on Park Avenue. Originally decorat- 
ed by Michael Taylor, with his signature 
travertine tables, overscale banquettes 
and grass-cloth wallcoverings (see Ar- 
chitectural Digest, March 1981), it was 
later anglicized here and there, and had 
ended up a bit of a hodgepodge. Hunt 
felt she absolutely had to start fresh. 

Providentially, the first things she 
stumbled on—they were submerged in 
the basement of a SoHo antiques shop 
—were 28 Lalique panels from the Nor- 
mandie. With their crystalline trans- 
parency, they would make an ideal float- 


Ricut: In the entrance hall are a pair 
of 1920s Jacques Adnet nickel cabi- 
nets, 1930s Gio Ponti sconces and a 
Paule Leleu rug, 1940. The garden 
room features blue-painted and 
-lacquered walls and a set of 1945 
Aubusson-upholstered side chairs. 
Ceiling fixture, Bernd Goeckler. 
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Originally nee by Michael Taylor, ie ey ey-] at agc181 a) c-— 
later anglicized here and there, and had ended up a bit of 
tel Hunt felt she absolutely had to start fresh. 
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A 1941 Jean Dunand screen depict- 
ing a winter scene, from Sotheby’s, 
is in the dining room, along with a 
1930s French table and 1945 French 
armchairs. The 1920s candlesticks 
are Irish. Hunt designed the glass- 
and-bronze light fixture. Velvet wall- 
covering from Clarence House. 


ing balustrade for the fantasy staircase 
she envisioned: a two-story polished- 
nickel-and-macassar-ebony affair that 
could slip unquestioned into a 1930s 
movie. “Charles himself has lived the 
playboy life of a star of that period— 
he’s partied hard,” Hunt explains. “And 
worked equally hard.” 

On the strength of the proposed 
staircase, Evans declared himself ready 
to go Déco. “And then,” he says, “one 
thing led to another.” To begin with, to 
roomfuls of Déco-inspired millwork. 
And then to walls—in the 16th- and 
17th-floor entrance halls and surround- 
ing the now realized staircase—that 
consist of over 3,000 panels of faux sha- 
green, adding even more drama to the 
picture. And finally to a collection of 
furnishings of singular presence and ra- 
diance assembled in under a year. 

“The pieces we found are luscious— 
they’re all pretty curvy,” Hunt points 
out. The pair of 1920 Siie et Mare gilt- 
wood sofas in the living room are volup- 
tuous, to be sure, and the two Paul Dumas 
rugs swirl with flowers in a kaleidoscope 
of colors (one was made in 1925, the oth- 
er in 1930, and both are of a monumen- 
tal size for a Déco carpet—*Weren’t we 
lucky to find them,” comments Evans). 
The 1940 Paule Leleu wool rug in the 
16th-floor entrance hall is pleasingly 
round, while the 12 mid-’40s Domi- 
nique mahogany armchairs in the adja- 
cent dining room have not only round 
backs but flared legs and, Hunt adds, 
“arms that reach out to hug you.” 

Other highlights, each with a luster 
all its own: a pair of ’20s Jacques Ad- 
net mirrored cabinets; a 1930 Alfred 
Porteneuve macassar ebony commode; 
and in the dining room, a deluxe ’30s 
Porteneuve mahogany table and an in- 
comparable 1941 Jean Dunand four- 
panel eggshell-and-lacquer screen de- 
picting deer in an enchanted forest 
—both pieces once owned by the Art 
Déco connoisseur Felix Marcilhac. So 
extensive a collection did Hunt put to- 
gether with Evans that she found herself 
having to design only a handful of fill-in 
pieces, including an etched-glass-and- 
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Flat Torso, 1914, by Alexander Ar- 
chipenko is on a 1925 Jean-Michel 
Frank dressing table in a bedroom. 
The lamp and chair, both 1925, are 
by Jacques-Emile Ruhimann. Jean 
Dupas’s Three Ladies, 1928, is on the 
wall. Maison Gerard clock. Old 
World Weavers stripe. Stark carpet. 


gilt-bronze chandelier for the dining 
room and a pair of ebony-and-faux- 
ivory demilunes and matching reca- 
mier-style sofas for the living room. 
The first two floors of the triplex 
were conceived strictly for entertaining, 
the rooms (fully used perhaps only half 
a dozen times a year) appointed with the 
promises of the night in mind. From 
hundreds of yards of cashmere Hunt 
created a portiere as a lavish entrance into 


Evans declared himself ready 
\ to go Déco. “And then,” he says, 
“one thing led to another.” 


the vast L-shaped living room. There, 
all is cool luminosity, with walls swathed 
in ice-blue satiny silk in an overscale di+ 
amond pattern and a mantel surround of 
glistening mercury mirror and eglomise. 
Just off the chocolate-velvet-walled 
dining room is the whimsical garden 
room, where small dinners are held. 
Hunt—inspired, she says, by the Art 
Déco master Rateau—designed a side- 
continued on page 19 
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“ntinued from page 117 

‘You're supposed to feel as if you’ve 
_aveled back in time and are an hon- 
i ed guest of the maharana, not just a 
ient of a hotel chain,” says Edwards. 
Some of the most dramatic restora- 
on has taken place in the lobby. The 
~_tarble columns topped by carved ele- 
~yant heads remain at the entrance, but 
alls, doors and screens, which had been 
pstalled during the 1970s to facilitate 
r-conditioning, have been removed. 
he resulting see-through effect allows 
fi arriving guest an unfettered view 
tross the lobby, the Reading Room, the 
hr, the Performance Courtyard, all the 
jay to the lake and the mainland. 

| The Lily Pond Courtyard, used for 
timate alfresco dining, needed the least 
mount of work. The original design, 
th water and plants laid out in geomet- 
‘We decorative motifs, had been main- 
ined throughout the building frenzy 
subsequent eras. 
Among the guest rooms, the Chandra 
-akash (“Light of the Moon”) is the 
ost imposing of six grand royal suites. 
ormerly the hotel’s conference room, 
was a prime example of lake-facing 
ace that had been wasted. Now a roof 
rrace off the suite offers panoramas of 
e lake, the mountains and Udaipur. 
side, gilt-framed mirrors cover the 
ills, and a freestanding marble ja/i, or 
ed screen, about eight feet tall and 
feet wide, hides a massive four-poster. 
ther decoration Seems eccentrically var- 
: a chandelier believed to be from 
ntral Europe, crockery made in France 
'd bone-inlaid furniture upholstered 
Indian fabrics. “We wanted to give a 
ase of the eclectic tastes of a maharana,” 
s Edwards. “He would have surround- 
himself with collectibles acquired 
ring travels or as gifts from visitors.” 
ooking upward from the silk spread 
the bed, guests gaze upon a coffered 
iling with panels painted with mytho- 
ical scenes and native fauna of Rajas- 
an. Not the stuff of rapid-fire spy mov- 
‘}}. But then again, even Bond fanatics are 
metimes tempted to say: “Enough with 
‘Fe gimmicks, James, slow down.” 0 





































GRANDE BRETAGNE 


continued from page 126 


even had some of the original hardware 
recast—at enormous expense.” 
The redesign called for a new rooftop 


pool and bar, and the GB Roof Garden, | 


a restaurant with views of the Par- 
thenon. “The hotel had two wonderful 
rooftop terraces that had never been ex- 
ploited,” the architect explains. “Now 
guests can see the Acropolis.” 

Off the lobby, Chewning installed a 
new bar called Alexander’s. It got its 
name from its backdrop: an enormous 
18th-century Brussels tapestry depicting 
Alexander the Great in battle. “The tap- 
estry used to hang in the lobby,” Chew- 
ning says. “I sent it out for conservation, 
which took a year, and put it there.” 

In the center of the building, a soar- 
ing, palm-filled glass-covered atrium 
brings natural light down to the lower 
level for the first time. In the basement 
there is a wine-tasting bar in an atmo- 
spheric brick-and-oak cellar, used for 
private functions, and a new 8,800- 
square-foot spa with a gym, treatment 
rooms and an indoor pool. 

All of these changes and additions 
took an unusually short amount of time 
to complete, given the workmanship 
that was required. “This wasn’t fast 
track; this was lightning track,” Pandel- 
is Massouridis says of the 16-month- 
long renovation. 

The Grande Bretagne has an advan- 
tage over its competitors: a perfect loca- 
tion. It was built around the corner 
from the Royal Palace—now the Parlia- 
ment Building—and, like it, looks out 
onto Constitution Square. “We're liter- 
ally in the center of the city,” says Ana- 
niadis. “It’s a 20-minute walk to the 
Acropolis on one side and the National 
Museum on the other.” 

Hotel Grande Bretagne reopened in 
March 2003, and guests seem to appre- 
ciate both the old-fashioned luxury and 
the many modern improvements. “People 
come here for peace, not excitement,” 
says Ananiadis. Adds Laskaridis: “Our idea 
was to make the hotel look as it did in its 
prime, and I think we’ve succeeded.” 0 








Taj Lake Palace 
Post Box 5, Pichola Lake 
Udaipur, Rajasthan 313 001, India 
91-294-252-8800 
tajlakepalace.udaipur@tajhotels.com 
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Hotel Grande Bretagne 
Constitution Square 
Athens 10564 
30-210-33-30-000 
www.grandebretagne.gr 





ON BREAKING THE MOLD 


| continued from page 158 
mosaic floors.” Adds Chewning: “We 


loftlike living area. Large corner win- 
dows face the pond, and a wall of plate- 
glass doors slides open to a patio over- 
looking the water. The staircase up to 
what at first appears to be the back leads 
to another glass door, which opens to the 
meadow. Downstairs and upstairs, in both 
crate and barrel, doors open directly onto 
the grounds, establishing an experien- 
tial plan that pinwheels the interiors to- 
ward all views and all yards. Each turn of 
the unexpected, meandering layout pre- 
sents a discovery. “I felt it was desirable 
to subvert the obvious impulse of giving 





| Each turn of 
the meandering layout 
presents a discovery. 





the house over entirely to the pond, in 
order to reveal other aspects of the land- 
scape,” the architect says. “I wanted the 
whole site to unfold via the house.” Gluck 
designed the house to interpret the land. 

‘The crate may seem like a box at first, 
and the barrel like a simple cylinder, but 
each is subtly elaborated into a quietly 
rich complexity. In the barrel, the stair- 
case rises past two long slits that appear 
to have been cut into the cylinder by a 
giant Claes Oldenburg can opener: The 
entire west wall leans out, creating a 
sense of spatial surprise and uncertainty. 

The two children’s bedrooms are on 
the second story, and an aerie with cir- 
cumferential windows is up top—a.k.a. 
the playroom, office or nanny’s room. 
No room is overcommitted to a single 
use. “We can already see how we'll adapt 
to the house as we get older and the 
family configuration changes,” says Pa- 
tricia Fowler, who adds: “We wanted it 
to be playful and fun as well as sophisti- 
cated and intellectually satisfying. And 
we're still discovering it a year later.” 
Museum groups have already visited 
this latest addition to New Canaan’s 
modernist tradition. “We hope that this 
house helps promote a second-genera- 
tion growth in modernism here,” she 
continues, “not as a showpiece or repro- 
duction but as an example of how a fam- 
ily lives today. The moral of the story is 
that you can be a traditional family and 
live in a modern house.” 1 
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Carpets of Fancy 

Join special guests Dale 
Gluckman and Linda Komoroff, 
curators of the Los Angeles 
County Art’s 
Ardabil Carpet Exhibit, at a 
reception and preview of 
J.H. Minassian’s 17th-century 
Polonaise carpet collection. 
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ARDABIL CARPET: A 16TH-CENTURY MASTERPIECE CONSERVED 
Tuesday, March 16, 2004 

5:30-7:30pm 

J.H. Minassian & Co. 

Pacific Design Center 

8687 Melrose Avenue, Suite B139 

West Hollywood, California 


RSVP by March 8 to nancy@njoseph.com. 


The Music Man 


Grammy Award-nominated singer, 
songwriter and composer Michael 
Feinstein appeared in Architectural 
Digest’s January 2003 issue in his 
New York City apartment. His 
latest CD, Only One Life, The 
Songs of Jimmy Webb, pays trib- 
ute to the work of Jimmy Webb 
(with whom Feinstein collabo- 
rates) by reinventing quintessen- 
tial songs from the 1960s. 





Upcoming appearances: 

Fort Worth, TX, February 26-29 

San Diego, CA, March 19-21 

Los Angeles, CA (with Jimmy Webb), 
March 23-27, 2004 





GEORGE LUCAS AT SKYWALKER RANCH 





continued from page 136 

To walk into the Lucasfilm Research 
Library is a little bit like stepping into 
the director’s brain. The double-height 
room, infused with a warm, orangey 
glow from light filtered through a 
leaded-glass dome, is enveloped by 
bookshelves crafted from old-growth 
redwood rescued from a defunct bridge. 


A redwood spiral staircase winds. its 


way to still more volumes. To any Lu- 
cas fan, the subject categories are telling: 


| military history and weapons, costumes, 
_ nature (especially weird insects) and a 
huge geography section filled with titles 


like Inca Ruins & Jungle Paths. 
In a bit of symbolism, perhaps, Lucas, 
whose first films were unceremoniously 


_ cut by Hollywood, purchased the col- 
_ lections of both Paramount and Univer- 


sal studios, which are now part of his 


_ own library, staffed by four reference 
| librarians. “They were selling these 


huge, beautiful libraries, and we needed 


_ them,” he explains. “Especially in a film 
like Star Wars, there’s a vast amount of 


design work, with different cultures, 


_ places and mores. The vehicles, the 
_ weapons, the utensils, the drinking 
_ glasses, all have to be designed for every 





“[’m enamored with history and old things,” 
says Lucas. “Even Star Wars was old-fashioned. It 
didn’t have much to do with space. It was based on 
a 1940s cinematic style and ancient mythology.” 
























creation of an era. “They’re cultural ar- 
tifacts infused with the sensibility of a 
particular time.” 

At the guest complex, where beams 
were painted, complete with lichen and 
smoke, to match planks recycled from 
chicken coops, rooms are themed after!) 
people Lucas admires. Smoking is per- 
mitted in the John Ford room, because} 
the director was a smoker. The Frank 
Lloyd Wright room is decorated with a} 
rare Wright rendering of an unbuilt re-} 
sort. The effect, especially with fires 
crackling, is almost Disneyesque. 

Such comforts are appreciated by di- 
rectors embroiled in the final throes of 
film production, ensconced in scallop- 
shaped acoustic wonderlands like Mix 
A, where the sound of the 77tanic break- 
ing apart, lightsabers whirling and ump 
teen others are produced. “In L.A., you 
feel the presence of the industry ane 
the studios,” says director Philip Kauf 
man. “When you go out to George’ 
place, it’s only your movie. And, ” he 
adds, “he’s got great restaurants.” | i 

Indeed, most people working for 
large companies do not lunch in a civé 
lized Victorian-style dining room with 








culture and environment. As a writer, | 
need a library where I can call down 
and say, ‘I need to know about this 
and this and this by next Tuesday.’” A 
secret, private door leads from the li- 
brary to his office. 

Although Lucas, the father of three 
adopted children, lives elsewhere, his 


_ extensive private art collection fills near- 
| ly every corner of Skywalker Ranch. 
_ Not surprisingly, he possesses hun- 


dreds of vintage movie posters (“Old 
film directors collect posters,” he jokes). 
But the work of illustrators like Nor- 
man Rockwell and J. C. Leyendecker 
consume much of his passion. “Illus- 
trations carry so much cultural weight 
with them,” observes the director of 


American Graffiti, itself the evocative re- 
















a wood-burning outdoor grill—a far ety 
from the raucous cantina on the desert ; 
planet Tatooine. 

Lucas plans to move Industrial Light 
& Magic, now located in nearby Sai 
Rafael, and some other parts of hi 
company to a new digital center in th 
Presidio in San Francisco, a forme 
Army base with historic late-19th-ce 
tury architecture. 

But even the real deal may not su 
pass Skywalker Ranch, which resembl 
an idealized turn-of-the-last-centut 
town in which the mayor happen 
to be a brilliant billionaire movie di 
rector. “It’s not exactly a small town, 
Lucas muses. “If anything, it’s an in 
dustrial park. But it’s a nice indus 
trial park.” 0 
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“I got a great quality bed. 
They delivered it really fast and | love it!” 


iN At |-800-Mattress® your 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 


That's why one third of our 
customers have shopped with 
us before, and now refer 
family and friends. 


We have styles to fit every 
budget and need. And, 
1-800-Mattress® carries only 
the best brands. 


With a great selection, 
guaranteed low prices and 
outstanding customer service, 
there's no need to shop 
anywhere else 
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mtinued from page 141 
to create a powerful background for 
ne Tibetan rugs.” 
Snyder has a penchant for using 
any seating groups in a living room, 
en organizing them around a center 
able, an arrangement that works com- 
ortably for one person or two dozen. 
a square room like this, the seating 
roups have plenty of room to breathe 
et are nicely anchored by a black-lac- 
uer-and-silver Art Déco table some 
yur feet in diameter. “Everything seems 
) spin around the center table,” Sny- 
er says. To tone down the period at- 
1osphere, he chose Art Déco styles 
yr the wood-frame chairs but classic 
glish styles for the fully upholstered 
ieces. Nor do the fabrics scream Art 
’éco. Jacquard-woven linen in a subtle 
ipe, wool challis, chenille and Thai 
Iks convey the quiet luxury of the era 
ithout suggesting a cocktail lounge. 
In a city where there are five res- 
urants on every block, the designer 
ymetimes recommends playing down 
e kitchen and dining room in a pied- 
terre. But in this apartment, Snyder 
- 9w an opportunity for a glamorous din- 
g room behind a mahogany-framed 
ass screen. He could wait 10 years for 
e perfect Leleu dining table to turn 
) on the rue de Lille, or he could have 
e table made in the ideal 72-inch di- 
neter; for a project like this, the lat- 
r made more sense. To light up the 
arm grays of the room, Snyder used 
drinks cabinet with a touch of mirror 
id his client’s collection of Georgian 
ver spoon warmers in the shape of 
utilus shells. 
“Art was very important in this resi- 
nce,” says Snyder. “When you have 
point of view, you have to follow 
ough in the choice of art.” The living 
om has several abstract constructions 
Joel Shapiro and Sophia Vari, and 
n Dine’s feathery pencilwork calla 
ies hang in the master bedroom. In 
e library, a super-real painting of 
‘oft building, which looks more like 
indow than a canvas, serves as a 
ntle reminder that the client is not 
Florida. 
Pied-a-terre is, of course, only one of 
any French words useful around New 
prk. It should be noted that the French 
ve a word for Scott Snyder too: sym- 
thique. Tres sympathique. 0 
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equipped kitchen. View the full line of KitchenAid 
products on our Web site FOR THE WAY IT'S MADE: 
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Offering Design Trade, a to-the-trade-only service, which allows you to 
place orders, check stock ~\ K 

and monitor shipments y, Kravete 


www.kreiss.com 
Kreiss Collection features signature handcrafted 


furniture, imported accessories, luxurious bed IK R E | S S 


linens and exquisite outdoor collections. 


turekravetdesignkraveti 


www.lamarite.com 
To view the unnatural beauty and natural performance 


of Lamarite Slate Composite L AM ARITE SL ATE 
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www.landroverusa.com 
Experience the most well-traveled vehicles 
on earth at our Web site, and locate a 
retailer near you. 


www.leejofa.com 
Fresh ideas on traditional fabrics LeeJofa 


since 1823 





www.lexus.com 
Free brochure on the highly-acclaimed 


Lexus automobiles—the result of our ( d LEX<LIS 


passionate pursuit of perfection 


www.liladro.com 

Lladro’s handcrafted creations are borne of w 

the inspiration of sculptors and artists; each oO = 
is an expression, a magical part of life LLADRO 


www. maitland-smith.com = 
Offering a wonderful array of distinctive and unique 
decorative accessories, lighting and accent furniture 

SS" 
www.imecguirefurniture.com 
Known among connoisseurs as the symbol of excellence, McGuire 
features premier rattan designs, 
special collections and lighting. NVAfeini oa Go pmnC) tc 


www.michaeltaylordesigns.com 
Specializing in fine antique reproductions, outdoor M 
teak and metal collections and outdoor fabrics, all = 
influenced by Michael Taylor 


www.mikimotoamerica.com 
Originator of cultured pearls since 1893, Mikimoto is the 


creator of the world's 

most exceptional jewelry M ] KI MOTO 
www.mortons.com 

Morton's menu features USDA prime-aged Wire 

beef, fresh seafood, hand-picked vegetables > WEIESS < 
and elegant desserts FZ 
www.neffkitchens.com 


Extraordinary kitchen environments meet the 
quality and design standards that formerly 
® 


only European manufacturers could offer 


www.newzealand.com 


Discover New Zealand's unspoiled natural 100°. PURE 


wonders, Maori culture and urban sophistication. 


newzealand.com 
For more information, visit our Web site 
www.omegawatches.com 
For 150 years, Omega has paired elegant ( ) 


watch design with precision and leading- Oo Ee A 
edge technology MEG. 


www.patek.com ae 
Visit the Geneva workshops and view 


the collection of one of the world’s PATEK PHILIPPE 
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www.phantomscreens.com Gy 


www.phyllismorris.com 
f f 
casein CED ERS MORRIS 
www.piaget.com 
Piaget elevates the manufacturing of 


timepieces into an absolute art form PIAG EI 
and true technological achievement 
www.plainfancycabinetry.com 

40-page catalog with designs from 


Provence to the Adirondacks. Available 
primarily East of the Mississippi. $12 
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A world-renowned European kitchen and bath en 
vabinet manufacturer with designs ranging 
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www.rohihome.com 
ROHL presents a complete range of 


luxury kitchen and bath fixtures RO If i 


handcrafted in Europe 


www.schonbek.com 
Crystal chandeliers by 133-year-old company, from 


classic to iconoclastic ® 
including custom designs. OM OONBEK 


www.experiencescotisdale.com 
Experience luxury resorts, championship 
golf, pampering spas and a thriving 


art scene Scottsdale 
www.seaisland.com eg 
Here you will find a perfect balance of time- 


honored traditions and new experiences a 
eredtradtons and new experiences. alan 


www.sewardjohnson.com eccurprure| 
For a free catalog of the bronze, life-sized Ie 
sculptures of Seward Johnson, please visit 

our Web site {FOU NDATION| 


www.sharpusa.com 


Visit our Web site to find out more about SHARP 


AQUOS” the line of inspiring Liquid Crystal 
Televisions from Sharp. 


www.smallbone.co.uk 
Stylish bespoke furniture handcrafted by England's leading 


» be sharp 


established kitchen design company SMALLBONE 


of DEVIZES 
www.snaidero-usa.com 
The ultimate Italian kitchen design ; 
features collaborations with world snaidero 
famous architects and designers Rice 


www.stantoncarpet.com 


Discover the art of fine carpets—search RS SI ST ANTON 


through our distinctive product lines or 
VSN 
locate a retailer near you ox 7%) C ARPET 


www.stonelegends.com 

Cast stone architectural products include v 

columns, balustrades, surrounds, and ] ) 

much more. Nationwide delivery. I y 4 
! 


www.starkcarpet.com 
World's leading supplier to the design community 


for rugs, carpets, furniture, wallcoverings 
and Old World Weavers’ fabrics. tar, 


CARPET 
www.subzero.com 


Sub-Zero, the leader in built-in 
refrigeration, provides innovative SUB-ZERO 
refrigeration design solutions s 


www.thermador.com/pro 
Thermador's Professional Series enhances your cooking 
experience with unmatched reliability, 


control versatility and easy clean-up Thermador 


www.tufenkiancarpets.com 

One of the world's leading designers and TU FEN KAUN 
suppliers of Tibetan and Armenian carpets, ie 4 
including handmade and wall-to-wall i 


www.ventahood.com 
The most powerful, efficient, quiet and easy-to-clean 


% 
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ventilation system for your home VentAHoocd. 


www.walkerzanger.com aoe eee, 
Create your own unique vision intile and stone WAL KER 
with our luxurious collection of handmade ZANGER 
ceramic tile, terra cotta, metal, stone and more 


www.arch.wcicommunities.com 
WCI exemplifies excellence in homebuilding, unsurpassed 


amenities and lifestyle masterpieces = 
Visit our Web site for more information WW 
www.wired-designs.com 

A custom lighting showroom carrying fixtures 


from traditional to ultra-contemporary, \A/i ra ae 
so. wt 


located in Los Angeles and DCOTA vy 


www.wmohs.com 
Exquisite handcrafted kitchens embodying 


the spirit and charm of traditional 
Europe and times-past America Wmt21Ohs 


www.wolfappliance.com 
Fuel your passion for cooking with Wolf, 


the corporate companion and kitchen | WOLF 


soul mate of Sub-Zero 
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continued from page 175 
red of libraries,” Hayes says. A three-| * 
legged mahogany Wormley table and a} © 
1949 walnut desk that resembles a mod- 
el of a two-tiered modern house sit on} 
a carpet of sea grass, which is particular-| 
ly cool underfoot. A 1955 fish-scale light} 
fixture casts intricate shadows and pat- 
terns on the walls and ceiling. 

The bedroom is a moody sky col 
or: blue gray for the walls, the linen 
bedcovering and the draperies; sea 
grass for the carpet; and pale parchment} 
for the leather-wrapped headboard. “I 
practice my yoga here because it’s such 
a soothing, timeless room,” the cli-} i 
ent confides. 

He then offers a curious detail 
that Hays Town was an architect who 
took such an active interest in the 
interiors of the houses he designed that 
he used to recommend as an aesthet-fi 
ically effective complement to them 
(all things considered: texture, color, 
size and shape) a German shepherd. 
“I happen to have a black Scottish 
terrier,” Thad Hayes’s client sheepish- 
ly confesses, “but he’s a beautiful dog, 








“Think Tennessee 
Williams—the 
inescapable heaviness 


and humidity of his 
settings for his plays.” 





very genteel Baton Rouge ladies; one 
was in reds and pink, the other in 
blues and greens, and of course theyhith.; 
both have the lovely white hair—theyfey },, 
looked fabulous in the living room} yop ; 
And others come with subtle colorspr 
and look good, too. The truth is these}, 
rooms flatter people, and that’s thanks mai 
to Thad.” itive 
When not long ago Hayes was asked |), 
down to lecture at his alma matet,fte ».j 
Louisiana State, he showed slides Offs.) 
the house and then invited a number Beran, 
of the design professors back to seebi;,\ 
it for themselves. The consensus? That i 
the native son had hit a home run. 0 
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“ontinuous, narrow, stamped-aluminum 
grille placed high on the walls—all but 
1e window walls, to avoid interrupting 
“4e splendid views to the north, west and 
yuth. To establish a strong sense of ar- 
itectural rhythm for the window walls, 
vey clad the window frames and sills in 
-onze-colored aluminum to match the 
kisting mullions, thereby reinforcing 
.e alternating pattern of window and 
lid plastered surface. This cladding, 
7 emphasizing the vertical, also makes 
-e adjoining spaces seem higher. 

The hundreds of artworks and craft 
pjects in the apartment were expert- 
illuminated by lighting designer 
vilvan R. Shemitz, with his associate 
avid Pfund, the principal designer, us- 
handsome, unobtrusive fixtures. For 
e living and family rooms, the ar- 
itects conceived suspended lighting 
acks, with tiny downlights, that cir- 
mscribe the ceilings. The terrazzo 
»ors have circular stainless-steel inlays 
match, and one of Tigerman’s de- 
ns, a glass table in the living room, 
lows the curves above and below. 
Tigerman and McCurry generally 
n't work together unless a client 
ecifically requests it, and as it turned 
st, the size and complexity of the 
» demanded the very best of the two of 
em. The clients were dedicated to the 
oject and participated in every choice. 
























Sj “Axiality reinforces 

‘ 1the Neoclassical ideal 
\ of man as the center 
-| :of the universe.” 





-- Matthew Bucksbaum admits, “I lost 
+ @2ry battle with Stanley, but I’m glad 
» & won them, because in the finished 
.) wrk in each instance I can see that he 
. ¥s right and I was wrong.” Kay Bucks- 
4, Eam adds, “Stanley’s sudden flashes of 

i uitive brilliance were really fun for 
., 1. Lwas helped so much by Margaret’s 
» tte and admired her stick-to-it-ive- 
|) Us in solving every problem we faced.” 
yy }german, as he often does, gives all the 
» @dit to McCurry. “I did the tables, but 
a thing else that looks beautiful is be- 
cise of her.” O 


ce 





continued from page 194 

board of wood painted to look bronze 
and topped with red lacquer that speaks 
to the vermilion-veneered Bagues ta- 
bles at either end of the one remaining 
Michael ‘Taylor banquette. “I love that 
shot of red in here,” she says of a room 
that is basically blue, for the banquette 
is upholstered in the same cornflower- 
colored Fortuny fabric as the draperies 
and the table skirt. 

The garden room walls were pains- 
takingly lacquered in shades running 
from periwinkle to violet and then em- 
bellished with impressionistic images of 





“The pieces we found 
are luscious—they’re all 
pretty curvy,” Hunt says. 





trees, flowers, ferns, butterflies, dragon- 
flies, peacocks and a lone rabbit. The 
process took a full eight months, with 
Evans making copious suggestions to the 
decorative artist. “I was very involved with 
the rabbit, the dragonflies and both pea- 
cocks,” he confesses. “Then one day,” 
Hunt recounts, “he walked in, looked 
around and—like the natural producer he 
is—pronounced, ‘Perfection.’” And “per- 
fection,” Evans goes on to insist, is “the 
perfect word for the whole new apart- 
ment that Laura Hunt has made for me.” 

Certainly the bedroom up on the 
triplex’s third floor is nothing if not 
a perfect Art Déco set, what with a 
Jean-Michel Frank parchment-and-ama- 
ranth dressing table, a Jacques-Emile 
Ruhlmann macassar-ebony-and-dark- 
camel-leather chair and a Ruhlmann 
silvered-bronze desk lamp. The sympa- 
thetic background is parchment-colored 
walls and a black, gray and camel carpet. 
Rounding out the room are a 1914 Alex- 
ander Archipenko sculpture of a female 
figure and, on the wall behind it, a 1928 
Jean Dupas drawing, Three Ladies. 

“And incidentally,’ Laura Hunt reports 
with a smile, “one of New York’s last great 
catches is a playboy no more—Bonnie 
Pfeifer, the former Ralph Lauren mod- 

~el, is now firmly in residence. Charles 
is very lucky: Not only is she a won- 
derful person, but her streamlined ele- 
gance mirrors what I like to think is the 
apartment’s own.” 
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The QX56. Infiniti’s full-size SUV. Arriving March 2004. Contemporary style has 
never been this spacious. Then again, spaciousness has never been this contemporary 
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